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The Publishers of the Family Library, in issuing 
a new and improved edition of the Inquiries con- 
cerning the Intellectual SbMNi are happy in being 
able to say that ita past success, compared with that 
of the other volumes of the series, has exceeded their 
most sanguine expectations. Though not entered 
upon the race till two years afler the work was com- 
menced; it has already outstripped all its competitooh 
and promises still to maintain its distance. 

In addition to a very wide circulation among the 
general mass of readers^ the Publishers are gratified 
to learn that it is finding its way to the seats of 
science, and that in several of the higher literary insti- 
tutions of 9ur country, it has already been adopted as 
a text-book for the classes in Intellectual Philosophy. 

Cheered by this encouragement, they feel disposed 
to spare neither effort nor expense to render the 
work permanently worthy the high favour thus far 
bestowed upon it. They have accordingly procured 
the services of a gentleman every way qualified for 
Ihe task, in furnishing, especially with a view to 
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INTRODUCTION. 



In entering upon the following ^ssay, I find it ne- 
cessary to offer some explanation of the views which 
induce me to attempt a subject so foreign to those 
inquiries by which I am in some measure known to 
the public, and in which thry have been pleased 
to receive my researches in the most favourable 
manner. 

The study of the phenomena of mind presents a 
subject of intense interest, not to the moral philoso- 
pher only, but to every one who has in view the cul- 
tivation of his own mental powers, or the proper 
application of them to the investigation of truth in 
any department of knowledge. During the preva- 
lence of that system which has been called the Meta- 
physics of the Schools, this important inquiry was 
obscured by speculations of the most frivolous nature. 
It is in modern times only that it has assumed a real 
value and a practical importance, under the researches 
of thole eminent men who have cultivated the phi- 
losof^y of mind on the principles which are acted 
Qponln physical science, namely, a careful observa- 
tion of facts, and conclusions drawn fronji these by 
the most cautious induction. The chief hinde ranee 
to the cultivation of the science on these principles 
arises from the difficulty of procuring the facts : for 
the only field in which the mental philosopher can 
pursue his researches with perfect confidence is his 
own mind. In his observations ou the tsiva!5& ^l o^^^t 
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men he is oblig^ed to judge of the internal operations 
by external phenomena ; and in this manner a degree 
of uncertainty attends his investigations, which does 
not occur in physical science. From this source 
also has probably arisen much of that difference of 
opinion which we meet with in regard to the mental 
powers : for, each inquirer having drawn his obser- 
vations chiefly from one mind, namely, his own, it 
was scarcely to be expected that there should not be 
some diversity, or that facts derived in this manner 
should possess the character of being universal. 

The means by which this difficulty can be removed 
must consist in an extensive collection of facts, illus- 
trating the phenomena of mind in various individuals, 
and under a variety of circumstances ; and there are 
several points of view in which the subject is pecu* 
liarly adapted to the medical observer. Mental mani- 
festations are greatly modified by the condition of 
those bodily organs by which the mind holds inter- 
course with external things, especiaUy the brain. It 
becomes therefore a matter of the greatest interest 
to ascertain the manner in which the manifestations 
of mind are affected by diseases of these organs, as 
well as to observe their condition in that remarkable 
class of affections commonly called diseases of the 
mind. Besides, in the affiections which are referable 
to both these classes, we often meet with manifesta- 
tions of the most interesting kind, and such as are 
calculated to illustrate, in a very striking manner, 
important points* in the philosophy of the mental 
powers. It is thus in the power of the observing 
physician to contribute valuable facts to the science 
of mind ; and it is almost unnecessary to add, that 
the study may be turned to purposes of immediate 
importance to his own inquiries. He does not need 
to be reminded how much the mind acts upon the 
body — that mental emotions often prove sources of 
disease, or causes by which his remedies are modi* 
hed or counteracte j--and that, on the other hand, a 
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remedy may often be introduced by the mind, capa- 
ble of composing tumults of the corporeal functions, 
which cannot be tranquillized by physical aid. 

From the deep interest which the philosophy of 
mind thus presents to the medical inquirer, I have 
been induced to attempt a slight outline of this im- 
portant subject. In doing so, I do not profess to offer 
any thing new or original. My object is to present 
to the younger part of the profession some leading 
facts, which may serve to direct their further inquiries 
on a subject of great and general interest. 

^fiis slight outline of the functions of mind will 
be followed by an attempt to trace the rules which 
ought to guide us in applying these powers to the 
investigation of truth in any department of know- 
ledge. The practical application of the subject will 
lead to a general view of the laws or principles of 
philosophical hiquiry and inductive science, and wiH 
then be directed in a more particular manner to the 
purposes of medical investigation. This is attempted 
m the hope that the principles which it is meant to 
convey may t>e of use in giving precision to medical 
investigations, by illustrating those rules of sound 
induction which are acted upon in other departments 
of science. 

B3 
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PRELIMINARY OBSERYATIONS 

ON THE 

GENERAL NATURE AND OBJECTS 
OF SCIENCE. 



Br the will of the 'Almighty Creator, jill thingsSn 
nature have been placed in certain relations to each 
other, which are fixed and uniform. In othei words, 
they have been endowed with capacities of acting 
and capabilities of being acted upon, according to 
certain uniform laws ; so that their actions take place 
in the same* manner in every instance in which the 
same bodies are brougM together under similar cir- 
cumstances. We have a conviction, which appears 
to be original and instinctive, of the general uniform- 
ity of these relations ; and in this consists our con- 
fidence in the regularity of all the operations of na- 
ture. But the powers or principles on which the 
relations depend are entirely hidden from us in our 
present state of being. The province of human 
knowledge is merely to observe the facts, and to 
trace what their relations or sequences are. This is 
to be accomplished only by a careful and extensive 
observation of the facts as they pass before us, and 
bj carefully distin^ishing their true or uniform rela* 
lions from connexions which are only incidental and 
temporary. 
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In OHT first obsenration of any particular series of 
facts or events, we find a certain number of them 
placed together in a state of contiguity or apparent 
connexion. But we are not entitled from this to 
assume the connexion to be any thing more than 
incidental juxtaposition. When, in the furUier pro- 
gress of observation, we find the same events occur- 
ring a certain number of times, in the same relations 
or sequences to each other, we suspect that their 
connexion is not merely that of incidental contiguity. 
We begin to believe that there exists among them 
such a relation as leads us, when we meet with some 
of these events, to expect that certain others are to 
follow. Hence is excited our idea of power in refer- 
ence to these events, or of the relation of cause and 
effect. This relation, however, according to the ut- 
most extent of our knowledge of it in any individual 
instance, i&founded entirely upon the fact of certain 
events uniformly following one another. But when 
we hav^ found, by sufficient observation, the partic- 
tdar events which do thus follow one another, we 
conclude that there is a connexion, whatever may be 
the nature of it, in consequence of which tke sequence 
which we have observed w^U continue to recur in 
the same fixed and uniform manner. In other words, 
we conclude with confidence, that when we observp 
the first of two such events, the second will follow ; 
and that when we observe the second, the first has 
preceded it The first w'e call cause, the second 
effect. Thus our general confidence in the uniform- 
itjr of the true relations or sequences of events is an 
original or instinctive principle, and not the result 
of experience ; but it is by experience that we ascer- 
tain what the individual sequences are which ob- 
serve this uniformity ; or, in other words, learn to 
distinguish connexions which consist of incidental 
contiguity from those which constitute true and uni« 
' rm relations. 

H'Ae DBtural tendency of the mind appears indeed 
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to be, to infer causation from eyerjr saccession of 
phenomena, and to expect uniformity in every so* 
^uence. It is from experience we learn that this 
impression is not to be relied on in regard to indi- 
vidual sequences, but requires to be corrected by 
observation. The result of our further experience 
then is, to ascertain what those sequences or con- 
nexions are which are uniform, and which, conse- 
quently, we may consider as connected in the manner 
of causation. We are thus first taught by experience 
the caution which is necessary in considering events 
as connected in the manner of cause and elSect, and 
learn not to assume this relation till, by further ex- 
perience, we have ascertained that the sequence is 
oniform. This caution, however, has no reference 
to our instinctive impression ol causation, or our 
absolute conviction that every event must have an 
adequate cause ; it only relates to our fixing the ar* 
rangement of individual antecedents, or, m other 
words, to our determining what individual events we 
are warranted in considering as the true antecedents 
or causes of certain other events. This, accordingly, 
can in many cases be accomplished only by long and 
extensive observation ; v^hile, in others, a single in- 
stance may be sufficient to produce an absolute con- 
viction of what is the true antecedent. A child who 
has been only once burnt may dread the fire as cer- 
tainly as if the accident had happened a hundred 
times ; and there are many'other mstances in which 
the conviction may be produced in the same rapid 
manner. The naturSil tendency of the mind, in fact, 
is not only to infer the connexion, but in many cases 
to carry it further than the truth. If, for instance, 
we suppose a man who, for the first time in his Ufe, 
has seen gunpowder explode upon a mateh beinff ap- 
plied to it, he would probably have an immediate 
conviction that a similar explosion would take place 
again in similar circumstances. But he would per« 
feSps go further than this : he would pTo)a«ib\^ «i^a^ 
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a similar explbsion when he applied a match to other 
black powders, with the nature of which he was un- 
acquainted, such as powdered charcoal. It is by 
experience that this erroneous expectation would be 
corrected, and that he would learn the precise in- 
stances in which the particular result takes place. 
But it is also by experience that he learns the former, 
though the conviction was produced more immedi- 
ately ; for there is nothing in the characters of gun- 
powder and charcoal from which any man could 
pronounce, by reasoning a priori^ that the one would 
explode with violence when a match was applied to 
it, and the other remain entirely unchanged. 

Thus, our general impression -of causation is not 
the result of experience, but an original and intuitive 
principle of belief; that is, dur absolute conviction 
that every event must have an adecjuate cause* • This 
is, in fact, that great and fundamental truth, by which, 
from the properties of a known effect, we mfer the 
powers and qualities of an unknown cause. It is in 
this manner, for example, that from Ihe works of 
nature we infer the existence and the attributes of 
the Almighty Creator. But in judgmg of the con-' 
nexion between any two individuad events in that 
order of things which he lias established, our idea 
of causation is derived from experience alone. For, 
in regard to any two such events, our idea of caus- 
ation or of power amounts to nothing more than 
our knowledge of the fact, that the one is inva- 
riably the antecedent of the other. Of the myste- 
rious agency on which the connexion depends, we 
know nothing, and never can know any thing in our 
present state of being. We know that the application 
of a match always sets fire to gunpowder, and we say 
that it has the power of doing so, or that it is the cctuse 
of the explosion ; but we have not the least concep- 
•on why the application of fire produces combustion 

an inflammable substance; — these expressions, 

refore, amount to nothing more than a statement 

ie fact, that the result is umveis^V 
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"When we speak, therefore, of physical causes, in 
regard to any of the phenomena of nature, we mean 
aothing more than the fact of a certain uniform con- 
nexion which has been observed between events. 
Of efficient causes, or the manner in which the result 
takes place, we know nothing. In this sense, indeed, 
we may be said not to know the cause of any thing, 
even of events which at first sight appear the most 
simple and obvious. Thus, the communication of 
motion from one body to another by impulse appears 
a very simple phenomenon, — but how little idea have 
we of the cause of it ! We say the bodies touch ea ch 
other, and so the motion is communicated. But, in 
the first place, we cannot say why a body in motion, 
coming in contact with one at rest, should put the 
latter in motion; and further, we know that they do 
not come in contact. We may consider it, indeed, 
as ascertained that there is no such thing as the ac- 
tual contact of bodies under these circumstances ; 
and therefore the fact which appears so simple comes 
to be as unaccountable as any phenomenon in nature. 
What, again, appears more inteUigible than an unsup- 
ported iKKly falling to the ground 1 Yet what is more 
inexplicable than that one mass of matter should thus 
act upon another, at any distance, and even though 
a vacuum be interposed between them ? The same 
observation will be seen to apply to all the facts 
which arc most familiar to us. Why, for example, 
one medicine acts upon the stomach, another on the 
bowels, a third on the kidneys, a fourth on the skin, 
we have not the smallest conception ; we know only 
the uniformity of the facts. 

It is of importance to keep in mind the distinction 
now referred to between physical and efficient causes, 
as the former only are the proper objects of philo- 
sophical inquiry. The term final cause, again, has 
been apphed to a subject entirely different ; namely, 
to the appearances of unity of Resign in the phenom- 
of nature, and the manner in w\i\c\i me«s& vc% 
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adapted to particular ends. The subject is one of 
great and extensive importance, but it appears desi- 
rable that the name were altered, though it is sane* 
tioned by high authority ; for, when viewed in con- 
nexion with the sense in which the word cause is 
employed in modern science, it expresses a meaning 
remarkably different. The investigation to which 
it refers is also of a distinct nature, though one of the 
highest interest. It leads us chiefly to the inductions 
of natural religion respecting a great and intelligent 
First Cause ; but it may also b^ directed to the discoY* 
ery of truth in regard to the phenomena of nature* 
One of the most remarkable examples of this last 
application of it is to be found in the manner in which 
Harvey was led to the discovery of the circulation 
of the blood, by observing the valves in the veins, and 
contemplating the uses to which that peculiar struo 
ture might be adapted. 

The object of all science is to ascertain these estate 
iished relations of things, or the tendency of certain 
events to be uniformly followed by certain other 
events ; in other words, the aptitude of certain bodies 
to produce or to be followed by certain changes in 
otter bodies in particular circumstances. The object 
of art is to avail ourselves of the knowledge Uras 
acquired, by bringing bodies into such circumstances 
as are calculated to lead to those actions upon each 
other of which, we have ascertained them to be capa* 
ble. Art, therefore, or the production of certain 
results by the action of bodies upon each other, mvai 
be founded upon science, or a knowledge of their 
fixed and uniform relations and tendencies. This 
principle applies to all sciences, and to the arts or 
practical rules which are founded upon them ; and 
the various sciences differ only in the particular 
substances or events which are their more irnme* 
tiate objects* 
Id the physical sciences, we investigate the rek- 
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tions of material substances, and their actions upoa 
each other, either of a mechanical or chymical nature. 
On the relations thus ascertained are founded the 
mechanical and chymical arts, in which we produce 
certain results by bringing bodies into such circum* 
stances as are calculated to give rise to their peculiar 
actions. But mental phenomena have also their re* 
lations, which are likewise fixed and uniform ; though 
it may be more difficult to ascertain the truth in re- 
gard to them, than in the relations of material things* 
The relations or sequences of mental phenomena 
are to be considered in two points of \iew ; namely, 
relations to each other, and relations to external 
things. In regard to both, it seems necessary to 
divide the phenomena themselves into three clsAses* 

1. Simple intellect, or those powers by which we 
perceive, remember, and combine facts or events, 
and compare them with each other : such as percep- 
tion, memory, imagination, and judgment. 

2. Passive emotions, or those by which the mind 
is affected by certain pleasurable or painful feelings, 
which are, or may be, confined entirely to the indi- 
vidual who is the subject of them. 

3. Active emotions, or those which tend directly 
to influence the conduct of men, either as moral and 
res^ifonsible beings, or as members of society. 

In ail these classes, mental phenomena have cer- 
tain relations to each other and to external things, 
the investigation of which is the object ^^ partici»- 
lar branches of science ; and these lead o certain 
arts or practical rules which are founded upon them. 

Intellectual science investigates the laws and re- 
lations of the processes of simple intellect, as per- 
ception, memory, imagination, and judgment ; and 
the proper cultivation and regulation of these is tiie 
object of the practical art of intellectual education. 

The passive emotions may be influenced or ex- 
cited in two ways; namely, through our relatione 
•o other eentient aiid inteUigent bem^«&ii\i|| tsAki- 
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terial or inanimate things. To the former head are 
referable many of the tenderest and most interest- 
ing feelings of our nature, as love, hope, joy, and 
sorrow. To the latter belong those emotions which 
come under the subject of taste, or the tendencies 
of certain combinations of material things to ex- 
cite emotions of a pleasurable or painful kind,-ras our 
impressions of the sublime, the beautiful, the terrible 
or the ludicrous. The practical rules or processes, 
connected with the science of the passive emotions, 
arrange themselves into two classes, corresponding 
to the two divisions now mentioned. To the for- 
mer belong the regulation of the emotions, and all 
those rules of conduct not exactly referable to the 
higher subject of morals, which bear an extensive 
influence on the ties of friendship — and the relations 
of social and domestic intercourse. To the latter 
belong chiefly those processes which come under 
the head of the fine arts; namely, the arts of the 
painter, the sculptor, the architect, the musician, — 
perhaps we may add> the poet and the dramatist. 

The active emotions, or those which influence hu- 
man conduct, are referable to two classes; namely, 
those which aflect men individually as moral and re- 
sponsible agents, and those which aflect them as 
united in large bodies constituting civil society. 
The cultivation of the emotions of the former class, 
and {be investigation of the motives and principles 
by which ^hey are influenced, belong to the high 
subjects o morals and religion. The investigation 
and control of emotions of the latter class come un- 
der the science of politics ; and the practical art, 
founded upon it, relates to those measures by which 
the statesman attempts to control and regulate the 
conduct of masses of mankind united as members 
a great civil community. 

[n medical science, the objects of our researches 
I chiefly the relations between external things 
I tbe living powers of animal bodies, — and the re- 
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lations of these powers to each other ; — more par- 
ticularly in regard to the tendencies of externa] 
things to produce certain changes upon living bodies, 
either as causes of di^ase or as remedies. The 
practical art founded upon this science leads to the 
consideration of. the means by which we may avail 
ourselves of ims knowledge, by producing, in the 
one case, actions upon the body which we wish to 
produce, and in the other, by counteracting or avoid- 
ing actions which we wish to prevent. 

In all these sciences, and the practical arts which 
are founded upon them, the general principles are 
the same ; namely, a careful observation of the na- 
tural and uniform relations or tendencies of bodies 
towards each other ; and a bringing of those ten- 
dencies into operation for the production of results. 
All art, therefore, must be founded upon science, or 
a correct knowledge of these relations; and all 
science must consist of such a careful observation 
of facts in regard to the relations, as shall enable 
us confidently to pronounce upon those which are 
fixed and uniform. He who follows certain arts or 
practical rules, without a knowledge of the science 
on which they are founded, is the mere artisan or 
the empiric ; he cannot advance beyond the precise 
rules which are given him, or provide for new oc- 
currences and unforeseen difficulties. In regard to 
science, again, when the relations are assumed 
hastily, or without a sufficiently extensive observa- 
tion of facts, the process constitutes false science, 
or false induction; and when practical rules are 
founded upon such conclusions, they lead to error 
and disappointment in the result which is expected. 

The views which have now been referred to lead 
us to principles by which the sciences are distin- 
guished into those which are certain and those which 
are, in a greater or less degree, uncertain. The 
eertakity of a science depends upoix X\v« idc^Sc^ ^iSiS^ 
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correctness with which we ascertain the true rela- 
tions of things, or trace effects to their true causes, 
and causes to their true effects, — and calculate upon 
the actions which arise out of these relations talung 
place with perfect uniformity. This certainty we 
easily attain in the purely physical sciences, or those 
in which we have to deal only with inanimate mat- 
ter. For in our investigation of the relation:^ of ma- 
terial bodies, whether mechanical or chymical, we 
contrive experiments, in which by placing the bodies 
in a variety of circumstances towards each other, 
and excluding all extraneous influence, we come to 
determine their tendencies with perfect certainfy. 
Having done so, we rely with confidence on these 
tendencies continuing to be uniform ; and should we 
in any instance be disappointed of the result which 
we wish to produce, we are able, at once, to detect 
the nature of some incidental cause by which the 
result has been prevented, and to obviate the effect 
of its interference. The consequence of this ac- 
curate knowledge of their relations is, that we ac- 
quire, a power over material things ; but this power 
is entirely limited to a certain control and direction 
of their natural relations ; and we cannot change 
these relations in the smallest particular. Our power 
is of course also limited to those objects which are 
within the reach of our immediate influence ; but 
with respect to those which are beyond this influ- 
ence, as the heavenly bodies, the result of our 
knowledge appears in a manner not less striking, in 
the minute accuracy with which we are enabled to 
foretel their movements, even at very distant periods. 
I need only mention the correctness with which the 
astronomer calculates eclipses and the appearance 
of comets. 

With these characters of certainty in the purely 
physical sciences, two sources of uncertainty are 
contrasted in those branches of science in which we 
have to deal with mental operations, or with the 
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powers of living bodies. The first of these depends 
upon the circumstance, that, in investigating the re- 
lations and tendencies in these cases, we are ^ ene« 
raJly obliged to trust to observation alone, as the 
phenomena happen to be p^^^nted to us, and can- 
not confirm or correct thes jbservations by direct 
experiment. And as the actual connexions in which 
the phenomena occur to us are often very different 
from their true relations, it is in many cases ex- 
tremely difficult to ascertain the true relations ; that 
is, to refer effects to their true causes, and to trace 
causes to their true effects. Hence just conclusions 
are arrived at slowly, and after a long course of 
occasional observations ; and we may be obliged to 
go on for a long time without acquiring any conclu- 
sions which we feel to be worthjr of confidence. In 
these sciences, therefore, there is great temptation 
to grasp at premature inductions; and when such 
have been brought forward with confidence, there is 
often difficulty in exposing their fallacy ; for in such 
a case it may happen, that as long a course of ob- 
servation is required for exposing the false conclu- 
sion, as for ascertaining the true. In physical- 
science, on the other hand, a single experiment may 
often overturn the most plausible hypothesis, or may 
establish one which was proposed in conjecture. 

The second source of uncertainty in this class of 
sciences consists in the fact, that, even after we 
have ascertained the true relations of things, we 
may be disappointed of the results which we wish 
to produce, when we bring their tendencies into ope- 
ration. This arises from the interposition of other 
causes, by which the true tendencies are modified or 
counteracted, and the operation of which we are not 
able either to calculate upon or to control. The 
new causes, which operate in this manner, are chiefly 
certain powers in living animal bodies, and the wills, 
feelings, and propensities of masses of human be- 
iogSy which we have not the means oi le^wsoi^^Xx^ 
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any fixed or uniform laws. As examples of the un- 
certain sciences, therefore, we may mention medi- 
cine and political economy ; and their uncertainty 
is referable to the same sources, namely, the diffi- 
culty of ascertaining the true relations of things, or 
of tracing effects to their true causes, and causes to 
their true effects; — and the intervention of new 
causes which elude our observation, while they in- 
terfere with the natural tendencies of things, and 
defeat our attempts to produce certain results by 
bringing these into action. The scientific physician 
well knows the difiiculty of ascertaining the true re- 
lations of those tilings which are the proper objects 
of his attention, and the- uncei*tainty which attends 
all his efforts to produce particular results. A per- 
son, for example, affected with a disease, recovers 
under the use of a particular remedy. A second is 
affected with the same disease, and uses this remedy 
without any benefit ; while a third recovers under a 
very different remedy, or without any treatment at 
all. And even in those cases in which he has dis- 
tinctly ascertained true relations, new causes inter- 
'Tene and disappoint his endeavours to produce re- 
sults 'by means of these relations. He knows, for 
example, a disease which would certainly be relieved 
by the full operation of diuretics ; — and he knows 
various substances which have unquestionably diu- 
retic virtues. But in a particular instance he may 
fail entirely in relieving the disease by the most as-' 
siduous use of these remedies; — for the real and 
true tendencies of these bodies are interrupted by 
certain other causes in the constitution itself, which 
entirely elude his observation, and are in no degree 
under his control. 

It is unnecessary to point out the similarity of 

these facts to the uncertainty experienced by the 

statesman in his attempts to influence the interests, 

the propensities, and the actions of masses of man* 

kind; or to show how often measures which have 
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been planned with every effort of human wisdom 
fail of the results which they were intended to pro- 
dooey or are followed by consequences remarkably 
diflerent. Nothing indeed can show in a more strik- 
ing manner the uncertainty which attaches to this 
science, than the different aspects in which the same 
measure is often viewed by different men distin- 
guished for political wisdom and talent. I abstain 
from alluding to particular examples, but those ac- 
customed to attend to public affairs will find little 
difficulty in fixing upon remarkable instances in 
which measures have been recommended by wise 
and able men, as calculated to lead to important 
benefits, while others of no inferior name for talent 
and wisdom have, wilh equal confidence, predicted 
from them consequences altogether different. Such 
are the difficulties of tracing effects to their true 
causes, and causes to their true effects, when we have 
to deal, not with material substances simply, but with 
the powers of living bodies, or with the wills, the in- 
terests, and propensities of human beings. 

One other reflection arises out of the view which 
has been given of this important subject. The object 
of all science, whether it refer to matter or to mind, 
is simply to ascertain facts, and to trace their rela- 
tions to each other. The powers which regulate 
these relations are entirely hidden from us in our 
present imperfect state of being ; and by grasping at 
principles which are beyond our reach, we leave that 
path of inquiry which alone is adapted to our limited 
faculties, and involve ourselves in error, perplexity, 
and darlmess. It is humbling to the pride of human 
reason, but it is not the less true, that the highest 
acquirement ever made by the most exalted genius 
of man has been onlv to trace a part, and a very 
small part, of that order which the Deity has estab- 
lished in his works. When we endeavour to pry into 
the causes of this order, we perceive the opet^Mvcm 
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of powers which lie far beyond the reach of our 
limited faculties. They who have oiade the highest 
advances in true science will be the first to confess 
how limited these faculties are, and how small a part 
we can comprehend of the ways of the Almighty 
Creator. They will be the first to acknowledge, that 
the highest acquirement of human wisdom is to ad- 
vance to that line which is its legitimate boundary, 
and there contemplating the wondrous field which 
lies beyond it, to bend in humble adoration before a 
wisdom which it cannot fathom, and a power whicb 
t cannot comprehend* 
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PART L 

OF THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF OVK 
KNOWLEDGE OF MIND. 

Thi mind is that part of our being which thinks 
and wills, — remembers and reasons : we know no* 
thing of it except from these functions. By means of 
the corporeal senses it holds intercourse y^ith the 
things of the external world, and receives impres- 
sions from them. But of this connexion also we 
know nothing but the facts; when we attempt to 
speculate upon its nature and cause, we wander at 
once from the path of philosophical inquiry into con- 
jectures which are as far beyond the proper sphere 
as ihey are beyond the reach of the human faculties. 
The eqlaet of true science on such a subject, there- 
fore, 18 aimply to investigate the facts, or the relations 
of 'phenomena, respecting the operations of mind 
itself, and the intercourse which it carries on with 
the things of the external world. 

This important rule in the philosophy of mind has 
been fully recognised in very modem timeB ot\^^vi 
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that the science, as a faithful interpretation of nal 
may be considered as of recent origin. Before 
period now referred to the investigation was enc 
bered by the most fruitless speculations respec 
the essence of mind, and other discussions whicl 
to no discovery of truth. It was contended, foi 
ample, that tjie mind cannot act where it is not ( 
ent, and that consequently it cannot be said to 
ceive external objects themselves, but only 1 
images, forms, or sensible species, which were 
to b^ conveyed through the senses, and represe 
to the mind in the same manner in which imagei 
formed in a camera obscura. By the int^'rnal f 
tions of mind these sensible species were then 
posed to be refined into phantasms, the object 
memory and imagination ; and these, after unde 
ing a ftirther process, became intelligible species 
objects of pure intellect. By a very natural app 
tion of this doctrine. It was maintained by Bi 
Berkeley and the philosophers of his school, th 
the mind can perceive nothing but its own im] 
sions or images, we can derive no evidence fron 
senses of the existence of the external world ; 
Mr. Hume carried the argument a little furthe 
maintaining that we have as little proof of the e 
ence of mind, and that nothing exists in the uni^ 
except impressions and ideas. Of another s^( 
philosophers who arose out of the same system, 
individual professed to believe his own exists 
but would not admit the existence of any other be 
hence they received the appropriate name of Egc 
The various eminent individuals by whom Sn 
lacy of these speculations was exposed, coml 
them upon the principle that the doctrine of ide 
entirely a fiction of philosophers ; and that a c 
dence m the information conveyed to us by our se 
must be considered as a first troth, or a fimdarat 
law of our nature, susceptible of no explanation 
jodmttmg of iio oth<»r evidence than that whic 
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derived from the universal conviction of mankind. 
Nor does it, to common minds, appear a slight indi- 
cation of the validity of this mode of reasoningr, that 
the philosophers who supported this theory do not 
appear to have acted upon their own system ; but 
in every thing which concerned their personal ac- 
commodation or personal safety, showed the same 
confidence in the evidence of their senses as other 
men. 

The deductions made from the ideal theory by 
Berkeley and Hume seem to have been applications 
of it which its former advocates had not contem- 
plated. But it is a singular fact, as stated by Dr. 
Reid, that nearly nil philosophers, from Plato to Mr. 
Hume, agree in maintaining that the mind does not 
perceive external things themselves, but only their 
ideas, images, or species. This doctrine was founded 
upon the maxim that mind caimot act where it is not 
present ; and we find one writer only who, admitting 
the maxim, called in question the application of it 
so far as to maintain that the mind, in perceiving 
external things, leaves the body, and comes into con- 
tact with the objects of its perception. 

Such speculations ought to be entirely banished 
from the science of mind, as not only useless and 
unprofitable, but as referring to things entirely be- 
yond the reach of the human faculties, and therefore 
contrary to the first principles of philosophical inves- 
tigation. ' To the same class we are to refer all 
speculations in regard to the essence of mind, the 
manner in which thought is produc^^d, and the means 
by which the intercourse is carried on between the 
mind and external objects. These remarkable func- 
tions were at one time explained by an imaginary 
essence called the animal spirits, which were sup- 
posed to*be in constant motion, performing the office 
of messengers between the brain and the organs of 
sense. By another class of philosophers, of no very 
ancient da^i thinking was ascribed to ^ibi«.\iDiA m 
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the particles of the brain. The comnranication of 
perceptions from the senses to the mind has been 
accounted for in the same manner by the motions 
of the nervous fluid, by vibrations of the nerves, or 
by a subtile essence, resemblins^ electricity or gal- 
vanism. The mind, again, hasl)een compared to a 
camera obscura, to a mirror, and to a storehouse. 
In opposition, however, to all such hypotheses, which 
are equally incapable either of proof or of refutation, 
our duty is to keep steadily in view, that the objects 
of true science are facts alone, and the relations of 
these facts to each other. The mind can be com- 
pared to nothing in nature ; it has been endowed by 
its Creator with a power of perceiving external 
things ; but the manner in which it does so is entirely 
beyond oui comprehension. All attempts, therefore, 
to explain or illustrate its operations by a reference 
to any thing else can be considered only as vain and 
futile. They are endeavours to establish a resem- 
blance where there is not the vestige of an analogy; 
and consequently they can lead to no useful result. 
It is only by a rigid adherence to this course of inves- 
tigation that we can expect to make any progress in 
true knowledge, or to impart to our inc^uiries in any 
department of science the characters either of truth 
or utility. 

The ideal theory, with all the doctrines founded 
upon it, may now be considered as gone by. But 
certain speculations are still occasionaUy brouflfat 
out by writera of a particular order, which are refer- 
able to the same class, namely, hypotheses which 
are to be treated, flot merely as unsound, but as being, 
by their very nature, directly opposed to the first prin- 
ciples of philosophical inquiry. Among these,41ie 
most prominent is the doctnne of materialisoi, of 
which it may be advisable to tdie a slight view in 
the commencement of this essay. On the princiides 
which have been referred to^ the foUowing canmm^ 
ikHis may be submitted as beiffuig oponfiiis sid^eetr 
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The term Matter is a name which we apply to a 
certain combination of properties, or to certain Bub* 
stances which are solid, extended, and diyisible, and 
which are known to us only by these properties* 
Tb« term Mind, in the same manner, is a name which 
we apply to a certain combination of functions^ or 
to a certain power which we feel within, which 
thinks, and wills, and reasons ; and is known to us 
only by these functions. The former we know only 
by our senses, the latter only by our consciousness. 
In regard to their essence or occult qualities, we 
know quite as little about matter as we do aboiA 
mind ; and in as far as our utmost conception of them 
extends, we hare no ground for believmg that they 
have any thing in common. The true object of phi« 
losophy is simply to investigate the facts in regard 
to both ; and materialism is not to be viewed only 
as unsound reasoning, but as.a logical absurdity, and 
a total misconception of the first principles of philo« 
sophical inquiry. Does the materialist tell us that 
the principle wnich thinks is material, or the result 
of organization, we have only to ask him what light 
he expects to throw upon the subject by such an as« 
sertion % For the principle which thinks is known 
to us only by thinking; and the substances which 
are solid and extended are known to us only by th^ir 
solidity and extension. When we say of the former 
that it is immaterial, we simply express the fact that 
it is known to us by properties altogether distinct 
from the properties to which we have given the name 
of matter, and, as far as we know, has nothing in com« 
mon with them. Beyond these properties, we know 
as little about matter as we do about mind, so that 
materialism is scarcely less extravagant than would 
be the attempt to explain any phenomenon by refers 
ring it to some other altogether distinct and dissimi* 
lar ; to say, for example, that colour is a modification 
of sound, or nravity a species of fermentatioin» Th« 
•siertioiii indeedi would be fully as plau»hle% «bA 
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calculated to throw as much light upon the subject, 
were a person anxious to explain the nature of msA' 
ter, to tell us that it is the result of a particular mani- 
festation of mind. Something analogous to this, in 
fact, seems to be the foundation of the theory of Bos- 
covich, who conceives all bodies to consist of unex- 
tended atoms or mathematical points endowed with 
a certain power of repulsion, ana consequently makes 
the essence of matter to consist merely in tne prop- 
erty of resistance. We have, in truth, the same kind 
of evidence for the existence of mind that we have 
for the existence of matter, namely, from its prop- 
erties ; and of the two, the former appears to be the 
least liable to deception. **0f all the truths we 
know," says Mr. Stewart, ** the existence of mind is 
the most certain. Even the system of Berkeley con- 
cerning the non-existence of matter is far more con- 
ceivs^le than that nothing but matter exists in the 
universe." 

A similar mode of reasoning may be applied to the 
modification of materialism more prevalent in mod- 
em times, by which mind is considered as a result 
of organization, or, in other words, a function of the 
brain ; and upon which has been founded the conclu- 
sion, that, like our bodily senses, it will cease to be 
when the bodily frame is dissolved. Tba-brain, it in 
true, is the centre of that influence on which depend 
sensation and motion. There is a remarkable con- 
nexion between this organ and the manifestations 
of mind ; and by various diseases of the brain these 
manifestations are often modified, impaired, or sus- 
pended. We shall afterward see that these results 
are very far from being uniform ; but even if they 
were uniform, the facts would warrant no such con- 
clusion respecting the nature of mind ; for they ac- 
cord equally with the supposition that the brain is 
the organ of communication between the mind and 
the external world. When the materialist advances 
a single step beyond this» he phmges at once into 
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conclusions which are entirely gratuitous and nn- 
warrantecL We rest nothing more upon this argu- 
ment than that these conclusions are unwarranted ; 
bat we might go further than this, and contend that 
the presumption is clearly on the other side, when 
we consider the broad and obvious distinction which 
exists between the peculiar phenomena of mind and 
those functions which are exercised through the 
means of bodily organization. Tbey do not admit 
of being brought into comparison, and have nothing 
in common. The most exquisite of our bodily senses 
are entirely dependent for their exercise upon im- 
pressions from external things. We see not without 
the presence bo^ of light and a body reflecting it ; 
and if we could suppose light to l>e annihilated, 
though the eye were to retain its perfect condition, 
sight would be extinguished. But mind owns no 
such dependence on external things, except in the 
origin of its knowledge in regard to them. When 
this knowledge has once been acquired it is retained 
and recalled at pleasure ; and mind exercises its va- 
rious functions without any dependence upon im- 
pressions from the external world. That which has 
long ceased to exist is still distinctly before it, or is 
recalled after having been long forgotten, in a man- 
>aer even still more wonderful ; and scenes, deeds, or 
jeings, which never existed, are called up in long and 
harmonious succession, invested with all the char- 
acters of truth, and all the vividness of present exist- 
ence. The mind remembers, conceives, combines, 
and reasons j it loves, and fears, and hopes, in the 
total absence of any impression from without that 
ean influence in the smallest degree these emotions : 
and we have the fullest conviction that it would con- 
tinue to exercise the same functions in undiminished 
activity, though all material things were at once an- 
nihilated. 

This argument, indeed, may be considered as only 
negative, but this is all that th«» subject admits ot 
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For when we endeaTOiir to q[Mciilate direcUj on flu 
essence of mindy we are immediately lost jn jpop* 
pl'exity, inoonsequenoe of oar total ignorance atVm 
subje^ and the use of terms borrowed from and* 
ogles wifli material things. Hence the "»— %flH^ 
tory nature of ereiy physicdogical or metiqal^aieal 
argument respecting tiie essence of mind, uMa§ 
entirely from the jattempt to reason the sobject ina 
mamier of wMdi it is not sasceptiUe. It admili 
not of any ordinary process oi logic, for the ftels 
on iiiiiieh it rests are tiie dfa||ecta of consekMEMnesi 
only; and the argoment most consist in an appeal 
to the consoioasness of erery man, that helMsa 
power within totally distinct firom any ftmetkmof 
the bo^. What outer conception than this can Im 
form of that power by which he recalls the psst^ 
and provides for the Aitme; by which he ranges i» 
controlled from world to wor£a, and from system ti 
system; sonrejrs the woii[S of a]l*creatinff powsf^ 
and rises to the contemplation of the eternal Ganse f 
Towhatftmctionof matter shaU he liken thi^ prifr 
ciple by which he loves and fears, and ioya and sqi^ 
rows ; by which he is elevated with hope, ezeited 
by enthusiasm, or sunk in the horrors of despair t 
lliese clunges also he feels, in many instances, ie 
be equidly independent of impressions ftt>m without^ 
and of the condition of his bodily frame. In tlM 
most peacefol state of every corp(»eal function, pas* 
sion, remorse, or angoish may rage within; and 
while the body is racked by the most frightful dis- 
eases, ihe mind may repose in tranquillity and hope. 
He is taught by physiology that every part of mi 
body is in a constant state of change, and that wiAfai . 
a certain period every particle of it is renewejy 
But, amid these changes, he feels that tibe ben^ 
whom he calls himself remains essentially the smme. 
In particular, his remembrance of the oecnrrenor 
of his eaily days, be feels to be totally ineoosiatei 
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vn^Sli the idea of an impression made upon a material 
organ, unless he has recourse to the absurdity of 
supposing that one series of particles, as they de- 
parted, transferred the picture to those which came 
to occupy their room. 

If the being, then, which we call mind or soul be, 
to the utmost extent of our knowledge, thus dis- 
similar to and distinct from any thing that we know 
to be a result of bodily organization, what reason 
have we to believe that it should be affected by any 
change in the arrangement of material organs, ex- 
cept m so far as relates to its intercourse with this 
external world ? The effects of that change which 
we call the death of an animal body are nothing 
more than a change in the arrangement of its con- 
stituent elements ; for it can be demonstrated, on 
the strictest principles of ch}rmistry, that not one 
particle of these elements ceases to exist. We 
nave, in fact, no conception of annihilation ; and our 
whole experience is opposed to the belief that one 
atom which ever existed has ceased to exist. There 
is, therefore, as Dr. Brown has well remarked, in 
the very decay of the body, an analogy which would 
seem to indicate the continued existence of the 
thinkmg principle, since that which we term decay 
is itself only another name for continued existence. 
To conceive, then, that any thing mental ceases to 
exist after death, when we know that every thing 
corporeal continues to exist, is a gratuitous assump- 
tion, contrary to every rule of phUosophical inquiry, 
and in direct opposition, not only to all the facts re- 
lating to mind itself, but even to the analogy which 
is furnished by the dissolution of the bodily frame. 

To this mode of reasoning it has been objected, 
that it would go to establish an immaterial principle 
in the lower animals, which in them exhibits many 
of the phenomena of mind. I have only to answer 
be it so. There are in the lower ammals many 
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of the phenomena of mind; and, with regard to 
these, we also contend, that they are entirely dis- 
tinct from any thing we know as the properties of 
matter, — which is aU that we mean, or can mean, 
by being immaterial. There are other principles 
superadded to material things, of the nature of which 
we are equally ignorant ; such, for example, as the 
principle of vegetable life, and that of animal life. 
To say that these are properties of matter is merely 
arguing about a term ; for what we mean by matter 
is something which is soUd, extended, and divisible. 
That these properties are, in certain mdividuals, com- 
bined with simple or vegetable life, — in others, with 
animal Ufe, that is, life and the powers of sensation 
and motion, — and in others with animal life, and 
certain of those properties which we call mind, — are 
all facts equally beyond our comprehension. For 
any thing we know, they may all be immortal prin- 
ciples ; and for any thing we know, matter itself 
may be immortal. The simple truth is, that we 
know nothing on the subject ; and while, on the one 
hand, we have no title to assume an essence to be 
mortal because it possesses only the properties of 
matter; neither, on the other hand, have we any 
right to infer an essence to be immortal, because it 
possesses properties different from those of matter. 
We talk, mdeed, about matter, and we talk about 
mind ; we speculate concerning materiality and imma- 
teriahty, until we argue ourselves into a kind of 
belief that we really understand something of the 
subject. The truth is that we understand nothing. 
Matter and mind are known to us by certain prop- 
erties; these properties are quite distinct from 
each other ; but in regard to both, it is entirely out 
of the reach of our faculties to advance a single 
step beyond the facts which are before us. Whether 
in their substratum or ultimate essence, they are the 
same, or whether they are different, we know not, 
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and nerer can know in our present state of being. 
Let 08, then, be satisfied with the facts, when our 
utmost faculties can carry us no farther; let us 
cease to push our feeble speculations, when our duty 
is only to wonder and adore. 

These considerations, while they are directly op- 
posed to the crude conclusions of the matenalist, 
ako serre to show ns how much the subject is re- 
moved beyond our limited faculties ; and it is not on 
such speculations, therefore, that we rest the evi- 
dence for a future state of being. We know no- 
thing of the nature or the essence of mind ; but what- 
ever may be its essence, and whatever may be the 
nature and extent of that mysterious connexion 
which the Deity has established between it and our 
bodily organization, these points have no reference 
whatever to the great question of its future exist- 
ence. This is a principle which sef ms to have be^ 
too much lost sight of in the discussion of this sub- 
ject, namely, that our speculations respecting the 
immateriality of the rational human soul have no in- 
fluence on our belief of its immortality. This mo- 
mentous truth rests on a species of evidence alto- 
gether different, which addresses itself to the moral 
constitution of man. It is found in those principles 
of his nature by which he feels upon his spirit the 
awe of a God, and looks forward to the future with 
anxiety or with hope ; — ^by which he knows to dis- 
tinguish truth from falsehood and evil from good, 
and has forced upon him the conviction that he is 
a moral and responsible being. This is the power 
of conscience, that monitor within which raises its 
voice in the breast of every man, a witness for his 
Creator. He who resigns himself to its guidance, 
and he who repels its warnings, are both compelled 
to acknowledge its power ; and, whether the good 
man rejoices in the prospect of immortaUty, or the 
▼ictim of remorse vnthers beneath an iofiLwscis^ '^osoip' 
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seen by human eye, and shrinks from the anticipa- 
tion of a reckoning to come, each has forced upon 
him a conviction, such as argument never gave, tliat 
the being which is essentially himself is distinct from 
any function of the body, and will survive in undi- 
minished vigour when the body shall )iave fallen into 
decay. 

When, ipdeed, we take into the inquiry the high 
principles of moral obligation, and the moral govern- 
ment of the Deity, this important truth is entirely 
independent of adl our feeble speculations on the 
essence of mind. For though we were to suppose, 
with the materialist, that the rational soul of man 
is a mere chymicsd combination, which, by the dis- 
solution of its elements, is dissipated to the four 
winds of heaven, where is the improbability that 
the Power which framed the wondrous compound 
may collect these elements again, and combine them 
anew, for the great purposes of his moral adminis- 
tration. In our speculations on such a momentous 
subject we are too apt to be influenced by our con- 
ceptions of the powers and properties of physical 
things ; but there is a point where this principle must 
be abandoned, and where the soundest philosophy 
requires that we take along with us a full recogni- 
sance of the power of God. 

There is thus, in the consciousness of every man, 
a deep impression of continued existence. The 
casuist may reason against it till he bewilder him- 
self in his own sophistries ; but a voice within gives 
the lie to his vain speculations, and pleads with au- 
thority for a life which is to come. The sincere and 
humble inquirer cherishes the impression, while he 
seeks for farther light on a subject so momentous ; 
and he thus receives, with absolute conviction, the 
truth which beams upon him from the revelation of 
God, — that the mysterious part of his being, which 
tiiinks, and wills, and reasons, shall indeed survive 
the wreck of its mortal tenement, and is destined 
for Immortality* 



PART n. 

OF THE ORIGIN OF OUR KNOWLEDGE OF 
FACTS RELATING BOTH TO MIND AND 
MATTER- 

Among writers on the science of mind, there was 
formerly much controversy in regard to the origin 
of our ideas. Some maintained that they are 
derived entirely from perception, that is, through 
the external senses; others considered them as 
arising partly from perception and partly from con- 
sciousness, or reflection; and some added a tiiird 
class, which they called innate ideas, and which 
were supposed to exist in the mind itself, inde* 
pendeotly of and prior to the exercise either of per- 
ception or reflection. This phraseology had its 
ongin in the ancient theory of ideas, according to 
which something was supposed to exist distinct 
both &om the mind and the external ol^ect of its 
perception. This, as we have formerly seen, was 
what philosophers meant by an idea. It was be- 
lieved to be the immediate object of the mind's per- 
ception, but to be only a kind of image or repre- 
sentative of the object perceived. This hypothesis, 
which kept its place in the science of mind till a 
very recent period, is now generally admitted to 
have been a fiction of philosophers ; and the phrase- 
ology respecting ideas is abandoned by the best 
practical writers ; because, though the ancient doc« 
trine be exploded, and the term may be used only in 
a flgurative sense, it still seems to imply something 
existing in the mind distinct from the mind itseln 
The impressions derived from external things are 
therefore to be considered as the occasions ouvrhiclk 
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the various powers of the mind are brought inti 
action. These powers themselves then become tiie 
objects of consciousness or reflection, and by thei 
further exercise we acquire certain notions .which 
arise out of the mental operations. This doctrine 
gives no encouragement to the scheme of Materials 
ism, for it is clear that we cannot remember till we 
are furnished with some fact to be remembered ; but 
this can never be supposed to affect our belief in the 
existence of the power of memory before the fact 
was so furnished. If we could suppose the case of 
a man who had lived all his life in the dark, he cer- 
tainly could not see, but we should not say that tiie 
admission of light imparted to him the power of 
vision; it only furnished the circumstances which 
gave occasion to the exercise of sight. It has 
accordingly been shown by Mr. Stewart, that though 
we may not be conscious of our mental powers till 
they are called into action, yet this may arise from 
the most simple sensation, — such as affords no evi* 
dence of the properties, or even of the existence 
of the material world. 

Through the senses, then, we acquire a knoivledge 
of the facts relating to external things. The mental 
processes thus brought into action then become the 
subjects* of consciousness, and we acquire a know- 
ledge of the facts relating to them. By a further 
exercise of these powers on various fac);s referring 
to both matter and mind, we acquire certain notions 
arising out of our reflection upon the relations of 
these facts, such as our notions of time, motion, 
number, cause and effect, and personal identity ; suid 
we acquire, further, the impression of certain funda- 
mental laws of beUef, which are not referable to 
any process of reasoning, but are to be considered 
as a part of our constitution, or a spontaneous and 
instinctive exercise of reason in every sound mind* 

The origin of our knowledge then is referaUe, 
in a philosophical point of view, to perception and 
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reflection. But, in point of fact, the knowledge 
which is acquired by an individual through his own 
perception and reflection is but a small part of what 
*ie possesses ; much of the knowledge possessed by 
every one is acquired through the perceptions of 
other men. In an essay, therefore, which is in- 
tended to be entirely practical, I shall include this 
last department under the head of Testimony. The 
division of this part of the subject will therefore be. 

1. Sensation and Perception. 

20 Consciousness and Reflection. 

3. Testimony. 



SECTION I. 

OF SENSATION AND PERCEPTI<)N* 

We know nothing ul perception except me fact 
that certain impressions made upon the organs of 
sense convey to the mind a knowledge of the 
properties of external things. Some of the older 
speculations on this subject have already been 
referred to. In these the mind was compared to a 
camera obscura, and the transmission of the forms 
or images of things to it from the organs of sense 
was explained by the motion of the animal spirits, 
or the nervous fluid, or by vibrations in the sub- 
stance of tlie nerves. All such speculations are now 
msmissed from the investigation, being considered 
as attempts to penetrate into mysteries which are 
beyond the reacti of the human faculties, and conse- 
quently not the legitimate objects of philosophical 
inquiry. 

Our flrst knowledge of the existence and proper- 
ties of the material world is evidently of ^ eoinvVbx 
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OBturc. It Menu to arise from tbe combined action 
of sevetal senses, conveying to ns the general 
notion of certain essences which are solid and ex- 
tended, or posseBsed of those properties vhidi 
characterize material things. Without this general 
knowled^ previously acquired, our various senses 
acting individually could convey to us no definite 
notion of the propeitiea of external things. A 
smell, that is, a mere odonr, for example, might be 
perceived by lis, but would convey nothing more 
than the sensation simply. It could not communi- 
cate the impression of this being a property of an 
external body, until we had previously acquired a 
knowledge of the existence of tbaC body, and had 
come by observation to associate the sensation with 
the body from which it proceeds. The same holds 
true of the other senses, and we are thus led at the 
very first step of our inquiry to a complicated pro- 
cess of mind without which our mere sensations 
could convey to ns no definite knowledge. 

Having thus acquired a knowledge of the exist- 
ence and general properties of material things, we 
next derive from our varioue senses a knowledge 
of their more minute characters. These are gene* 
rally divided into primary and secondary. The 
primaiy qualities of material things are such as 
are essential, and must at all times belong to matter t 
such as solidity and extension. These propertiei 
necessarily convey to us a conviction of something 
existing out of the mind, and distinct from its own 
sensations. The secondary qualities, again, are 
colour, temperature, smell, taste, Ac. lliese are 
not essential properties of matter, but qualities .pto* 
iucing sensations in a sentient being; they msy at 
they may not belong to any particulu' body, or they 
may be attached to it at one time and not at another. 
Hence they convey to us primarily no definite 
notion in regard to the existence or |>ropertieB at 
extenial things, except, as Mr. Stewart ezpmsm fl» 
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**a3 the unknown cause of a known sensation." 
One of the quibbles or paradoxes of the scholastic 
philosophy was, denying the real existence of these 
secondary qualities of matter. Every one is 
familiar With the humorous account g^iven in the 
^ Guardian'* of the attainments of a youth from col- 
lege, and his display of them when on a visit to 
Lady Lizard, his mother. " When the girls were 
sortmg a set of knots he would demonstrate to them 
that sdl the ribands were of the same colour, or 
rather of no colour at all. My Lady Lizard herself, 
though she was not a little pleased with her son's 
improvement, was one day almost angry with him; 
for, having accidentally burnt her finders as she was 
lighting the lamp for her teapot, in the midst of her 
anguish Jack laid hold of the opportunity to instruct 
her that there is no such thing as heat in the fire." 
Such speculations, which were at one time common 
in the schools of philosophy, had their origin en- 
tirely in an abuse of terms. The term heat, for ex- 
ample, has two meanings, which are quite distinct 
from each other. It means a sensation produced in 
a sentient being, and in this sense it may be said 
with truth that there is no heat in the fire ; but it 
means also a quality in material substances capable 
of producing this sensation, and it is in this sense 
that we speak of heat as a property of matter. 

The process by which we acquire a knowledge 
of external things is usually divided into two stages, 
namely, sensation and perception; the former im- 
plying the corporeal, the latter the mental part of it. 
Others apply the term perception to both ; and, ac- 
cording to Ur. Brown, sensation is the simple im* 
pression made upon the organs of sense ; perception 
IS an association formed between this impression 
and an external substance which we have ascer- 
tained to be concerned in producing it. Our senses, 
by which this knowledge is acquiredi aie gi^iyenllv 
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reckoned five, — ^namely, sight, hearing, tasie^ smeB, 
and touch. Dr. Brown proposes to add our mus- 
cular frame, and apparently with good reason ; for 
there seems ground for believing that it is by resist- 
ance to muscular action that we acquire the notion 
of solidity, and that this could not be acquired by 
touch alone. 

Our first impression of the existence and solidity 
of material objects, then, seems to be derived from 
touch combined with muscular resistance ; and at 
the same time we acquire the knowledge of temper- 
ature, roughness or smoothness, &c. There has 
been some difference of opinion in regard to the 
manner in which we acquire the notion of extension, 
including figure and magnitude. It is evident that it 
cannot be acquired from touch alone ; but it may be 
acquired from touch combined with muscular motion, 
as when we move the hand over the surface of a 
body. This, however, includes also the idea of 
time, — for our notion of the extent of a surface 
when the hand moves over it is very much in- 
fluenced by the velocity with which the motion is 
made. Hence time has been supposed by some to 
be one of our very earliest impressions, and antece- 
dent even to the notion of extension or space. It 
is probable, however, that the notion of extension 
may also be acquired in a more simple manner from 
the combined operation of touch and vision. If this 
opinion be correct, it will follow that our first know- 
ledge of the existence and essential properties of 
material things is derived from the combined opera^ 
tion of sight, touch, and muscular action. 

With regard to all our senses, however, the truth 
seems to be, that the first notions conveyed by them 
are of a very limited and imperfect kind ; and that 
our real knowledge is acquired only after consider- 
able observation and experience, in the course of 
which the impressions of one sense are corrected 
md assisted by those of others, and by a process of 
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mind acting upon the whole. The primary objects 
of vision, for example, seem to be simply light or 
colour, and expansion. But the judgments which 
we are in the daily habit of forming upon vision are 
of a much more extensive kind, embracing also dis- 
tance, magnitude, and what has been called tangible 
figure, such as the figure of a cube or a sphere. 
This last, it is evident, cannot be considered as a 
primary object of vision, but as entirely the result 
of experience derived from the sense of touch ; for 
we never could have formed any conception of the 
figure of a cube or a sphere by vision alone. Dis- 
tance and magnitude, also, are evidently not ^e 
primary objects of vision; for persons who have 
oeen suddenly cured of congenital blindness, by the 
operation for cataract, have no conception of the 
distance or ms^gnitude of objects ; they perceive only 
simple expansion of surface with colour. Our judg- 
ment of distance and magnitude by vision, therefore, 
is an acquired habit, founded upon the knowledge 
which we have received by other means of the 
properties of the objects. Accordingly, it is familiar 
to every one, that we have no idea of the distance 
of an object, except we have some notion of its mag- 
nitude ; nor, on the other hand, of its magnitude, ex 
cept we have some knowledge of its distance. The 
application of this principle is also familiar in per 
spective drawing, in which the diminished size of 
known objects is made to convey the notion of dis 
tance. On the same principle, known objects seen 
through a telescope do not appear to be magnified, 
but to be brought nearer. In the same manner with 
regard to sounds ; we have no idea of their intensity, 
except we have some notion of their distance, and 
wee versd. A given degree of sound, for example, 
if we believed it to have been produced in the next 
room, we might conclude to proceed from the fall 
of some trifiing body ; but if we supposed it to be at 
the Stance of several miles, we should immediatelx 
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conclude that it proceeded from a tremendous ex- 
plosion. - 

In regard to certain small distances, however, 
there is a power of judging by sight alone ; and it 
appears to arise out of the degree of inclination 
which is given to the axis of vision in directing the 
two eyes to the object. Thus, in snuffin^^ a candle, 
or carrying the linger to a small object within arm's 
length, It will be found that we are very apt to miss 
it, if we look with one eye only, but can touch it 
with unerring certaintv when both eyes are directed 
to it. It appears to be on the same principle that 
we enjoy in a greater degree the deception produced 
by a painting, when we look at it with one eye 
especially if we also look through a tube. By the 
former we cut off the means of correcting the illu- 
sion by the direction of the axis of vision ; and by 
the latter we remove the influence of all neiffhbour- 
ing objects. It is impossible to determine the pre 
cise distance to which we can extend this power of 
judging of distance by the inclination of the axis of 
vision, but it does not appear to be great ; and in re- 
gard to all greater distances the judgment by vision 
is evidently an acquired habit, arising out of such a 
mental exercise as has now been referred to. 

There are some other circumstances, also the re- 
sult of experience, by which we are greatly influ- 
enced in all such -cases, particularly the degree of 
illumination of the objects, and the degree of dis- 
tinctness of their outline and minute parts. Thus, 
in a picture, distant objects are represented as faintly 
illuminated, and with indistinctness of outline and 
minute parts ; and vice versA. On this principle, ob 
jects seen through a fog, or in obscure light, are apt 
to appear much larger than they really are ; because, 
in the mental process which takes place in regard to 
them, we first assume them to be distant, from their 
imperfect outline and faint illumination^and then, 
judging from this assumed distance, we conclude 
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them to be of great size. On the other hand, ob- 
jects seen in an unusually clear state of the atmo« 
sphere appear nearer than they really are, from the 
greater distinctness of their outline. In our judg- 
ment of distance by sight, we are also greatly mflu- 
enced by the eye resting on intermediate objects ; 
and hence the difficulty of judging of distances at 
sea. A striking illustration of the same principle is 
furnished by Captain Parry, in regard to oojects seen 
across a uniform surface of snow. '*We had fre- 
quent occasion, in our walks on shore, to remark 
tne deception which takes Jilace in estimating the 
distance and magnitude of objects, when viewed 
over an unvaried surface of snow. It was not un- 
common for us to direct our steps towards what we 
took to be a large mass of stone, at the distance of 
half a mile from us, but which we were able to take 
up in our hands after one minute's walk. This was 
more particularly the case when ascending the 
brow of a hill." Captain Parry adds, that this de- 
ception did not become less on account of the fre- 
quency with which its effects were experienced ; and 
a late writer has used this as an objection to the 
doctrine lately referred to,*respecting the influence 
of experience on our judgment of distance by vision. 
But this is evidently founded on a misconception of 
the effect of experience in such cases. Captain 
Parry could mean only, that he did not acquire the 
power of judging of the distance or magnitude of un- 
Known objects. Had he been approaching an object 
by which he had once been deceived, knowing it to 
be the same, he would not have been deceived a 
second time ; but, judging from its known magni- 
tude, would have inferred its distance. Thus the 
result of experience is to enable us to judge of the 
distance of an object of known magnitude, or of the 
magnitude of an object at a known distance ; but, in 
regard to objects of which bpth the distance and 
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magnitude are unknown, it teaches us only not to 
trust the indications of vision. 

In our judgment by vision of the magnitude of ob- 
jects, again, v^e are much influenced by comparison 
with other objects, the magnitude of Which is sup- 
posed to be known. I remember once having occa^ 
sion to pass along Ludgate Hill, when the great dooi 
of St. Paifo'Was T)pen, and several persons werf 
standing in It. Tliey appeared to be very little chil- 
dren ; but, on coni&ig vp to them, were found to b< 
full-grown pembU:. In tiK inental process whicb 
here took plao& t|ie door had been assumed as a 
known ma&rnitude, and the other objects judged of 
by it. Had I attended to the door being much larger 
than any door that one is in the habit of seeing^ the 
mind would have made allowance for the apparent 
size of the persons ; and, on the other hand, had 
these been known to be full-grown persons, a judg- 
ment would have been formed of the size of the 
door. • On the same principle, travellers visiting the 
Pyramids of Egypt have repeatedly remarked, how 
greatly the notion of their magnitude is increased 
by a number of large spiimals, as camels, being as- 
sembled at their base. 

There is something exceedingly remarkable in the 
manner in which loss or diminution of one sense is 
followed by increase of the intensity of others, or 
rather, perhaps, by an increased attention to the in- 
dications of other senses. Blind persons acquire a 
wonderful delicacy of touch ; in some cases, it is 
said, to the extent of distinguishing colours. Mr. 
Saunderson, the blind mathematician, could distin- 
guish by his hand, in a series of Roman medals, the 
true from the counterfeit, with a more unerring dis- 
crimination than the eye of a professed virtuoso ; 
and, when he was present at the astronomical o\>- 
servations in the garden of his college, he was ac- 
customed to perceive every cloud which passed over 
the sun. This remarkable power, which has some- 
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times been referred to an increased intensity of par- 
ticular senses, in many cases evidently resolves 
itself into an increased hiabit of attention to the indi- 
cations of all those senses which the individual' re- 
tains. Two' instances have been related to me of 
blind men who were much esteemed as judges of 
horses. One of these, in giving his opinion of s 
horse, declared him to be blinc^ thoi^ this had 
escaped the observation of several persons who had 
the use of their eyes, iuid vrbb wtse with some dif- 
ficulty convinced of it. Beipg aske4 to give an ajc- 
count of the principle on which be had decided, he 
said it was by the sound of the horsed step in walk- 
ing,, which implied a peculiar and unusual caution in 
his hianner of putting down his feet. The other 
individual, in similar circumstances, pronounced a 
horse to be blind of one eye, though this had also 
escaped the observation of those concerned. When 
he was asked to explain the facts on which he 
formed his judgment, he said he felt the one eye to 
be colder than the other. It is related of the late 
Dr. Moyse, the well-known blind philosopher, that 
he could distinguish a black drjsss on his friends l3y its 
smell : and there seems to be good evidence that 
bund persons have acquired the power of distin- 
guishing colours l^ the touch. In a case of this 
kind, mentioned by Mr. Boyle, the individual stated 
that black imparted to his sense of touch the greatest 
degree of asperity, and blue the least. Dr. Rush re- 
lates of two blind young men, brothers, of the city 
of Philadelphia, that they knew when they ap- 
proached a post in walkiag across a street, by a pecu- 
liar sound which the ground under their feet emitted 
in the neighbourhood of the post ; and that they 
could tell the names of a number of tame pigeons, 
with which they amused themselves in a little gar- 
den, by only hearing them fly over their heads. I 
have known several Instances of persons affected 
with that extreme degree of deafness, which occurs 
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in the deaf and dumb, who had a peculiar suscepti- 
bility to particular kinds of sounds, depending upp^ 
rently upon an impression communicated to tneir 
organs of touch or simple sensation. They could 
tell, for instance, the approach of a carriage in the 
street without seeing it, before it was taken notice 
of by persons who had the use of all their senses. 
An analogous fact is observed in the habit accjuired 
by the deaf and dumb, of understanding what is said 
to them by watching the motion of the lips of the 
speaker. Examples still more .wonderful are on re- 
cord, but certainly require confirmation. 4- story, 
for instance, has lately been mentioned, in some of 
the medical journals, of a gentleman in France who 
lost every sense, except the feeling of one side of his 
face ; yet it is said that his family acquired a method 
of holmng communication with him, by tracing char- 
acters upon the part which retained its sensation. 

Much ingenuity has been bestowed upon attempts 
to explain how, with two eyes, we see only one ob- 
ject; and why that object is seen erect, when we 
know that the image on the retina is inverted. All 
that need be said upon the subject, and aU that can 
properly be said, appears to be, that such is the con- 
stitution of our nervous system. It is on the same 
principle, that by the sense of touch, in which may 
be concerned a thousand or ten thousand distinct 
points of contact, we receive the impression of only 
one body; or, what perhaps may appear a more 
strictly analogous case, we receive the impression 
of but one body, though we grasp the substance with 
two hands, or with ten distinct fingers. For the 
healthy perception in both these cases, however, a 
certain arrangement is required, which we may call 
the natural harmony of the nervous system; and 
when this harmony is disturbed, the result .is re- 
markably altered. Thus, squinting produces the 
vision of a double image, because the images M 
upon what we may call unharmonizing poiiits of the 
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retina; and the same principle may be illustrated 
in a very curious manner by a simple experiment 
with the sense of touch. If a small round body, 
such as a pea, be laid upon the palm of the one hand, 
and rolled about between the first and second fingers 
of the other, in their natural position, one pea only 
is felt ; but, if the fingers are crossed, so that the 
pea is rolled between the opposite surfaces of the 
two fingers, a most distinct impression of two peas 
is conyeyed. 

Of the whole of the remarkable process of sensa- 
tion and perception we know nothing but the facts, 
that certain impressions made upon the organs of 
sense are followed by certain perceptions in the 
mind ; and that this takes place, in some way tlurough 
the medium of the brain and nervous system. We 
are in the habit of saying, that the impressions are 
conveyed to the brain ; but, even in this, we proba- 
bly advance a step beyond what is warranted. We 
know that the nerves derive their influence fVom 
their connexion with the brain, or as forming along 
with it one great medium of sensation ; but we do 
not know whether impressions made upon the ner- 
vous fabric connected with the organs of sense are 
conveyed to the brain ; or whether the mind per- 
ceives them directly, as they are made upon the or- 
gans of sense. The whole subject is one of those 
mysteries which are placed above our reach, and in 
which we cannot advance a single step beyond the 
knowledge of the facts. Any attempt to speculate 
upon it is therefore to be considered as contrary to 
the first principles of philosophical inquiry. We 
must simply receive the facts as of that class which 
we cannot account for in the smallest degree ; and 
the evidence which we derive from our senses, of the 
existence and properties of the things of the mate- 
rial world, is to be recognised as one of those fun- 
damental laws of belief which admit of no other 
proof than that which is found in the univeTsaL coa« 
victioD of mankind. 
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Before concluding the subject of perception, it re- 
mains to be noticed that a certain voluntary effort 
is required for the full exercise of it ; or, at least* 
for that degree of perception which leaves an im* 
pression capable of being retained. It is familiar to 
every one, that when the mind is closely occupied, 
numerous objects may pass before our eyes, and cir- 
cumstances be talked of in our hearing, of which 
we do not retain the slightest recollection ; and this 
is often in such a degree as implies, not a want of 
memory only, but an actual want of the perception 
of the objects. We cannot doubt, however, that 
there was the sensatioi;i of them ; that is, the usual 
impression made upon the eye in the one case, and 
the ear in the other. What is wanting is a Certain 
effort of the mind itself, without which sensation ip 
not necessarily followed by perception ; — ^this is what 
we call Attention. It is a state or act of the mind 
which is exercised by different individuals in very 
different degrees. It is much influenced by habit ; 
and though it may not often be wanting in such a 
degree as to prevent the perception of objects, it is 
often deficient in a manner which prevents the re- 
collection of them, and consequently has an exten- 
sive influence upon the intellectual character. 

The effect of attention is illustrated by various 
mental phenomena of daily occurrence. If we are 
placed in such a situation that the eye commands 
an extensive landscape, presenting a great varie^ 
of objects, or the wall of an apartment covered wiu 
pictures, we have the power of fixing the mind upon 
one object in such a manner that all the rest become 
to us nearly as if they did not exist. Yet we know 
that they are actually seen as far as the mere sense 
of vision is concerned ; that is, images of all of 
them are formed upon the retina ; but they are not 
objects of attention, or of that peculiar voluntary 
effort of mind which is necessary for the foil per- 
ception of them. In the same manner, & practised 
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musician can in the midst of a musical perfonnance 
direct his attention to one part, such as the bass, — 
can continue this for such a time as he pleases, and 
then again enjoy the general harmony or the whole. 
On the same principle, the mind may be so intensely 
fixed upon somethmg within itself, as an object of 
conception or memory, or a process of reasoning, 
as to have no full perception of present external im- 
pressions. We shall aflerwara have occasion to 
refer to a state of mind in which this exists in such 
a degree, that objects of conception or memory are 
believed to have a real and present existence ; and 
in which this erroneous impression is not corrected 
by impressions from external things : — this occurs 
in insanity. 

Attention is very much influenced by habit, and 
connected with this subject there are some facts of 
great interest. There is a remarkable law of the 
system, by which actions at first requiring much at- 
tention are after frequent repetition performed with 
a much less degree of it, or without the mind being 
conscious of any effort. This is exemplified in vari- 
ous processes of daily occurrence, as reading and 
writing, but most remarkably in music. Musical 

Eerformance at first requires the closest attention, 
ut tiie efifort becomes constantly less, until it is 
often not perceived at all ; and a lady may be seen 
running over a piece of music on the piano, and 
at the same time talking on another subject. A 
younff lady, mentioned by Dr. Darwin, executed a 
long and very difficult piece of music with the ut- 
most precision, under the eye of her master ; but 
seemed agitated during^he execution of it, and when 
she had concluded, burst into tears. It turned out 
that her attention had, during the whole time, been 
intensely occupied with the agonies of a favourite 
canary bird, which at last dropped dead in its ca^e. 
We see the same principle exemplified in the rapidity 
with wMch an expert arithmetician can run up a 
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long column of figures, without being conscious of 
the individual combinations. It is illustrated In 
another manner by the feats of jugglers, the decep- 
tion produced by which depends upon their perform- 
ing a certain number of motions with such rapidity 
that the attention of the spectators does not lollow 
all the combinations. 

In teaching such arts as music or arithmetic^ this 
principle is also illustrated; for the most expert 
arithmetician or musical performer is not necessainly, 
and perhaps not generally, the best teacher of the 
art ; but he who, with a competent knowledge of it, 
directs his attention to the individual minute com- 
binations through which it is necessary for the 
learner to advance. 

In processes more purely intellectual, we find the 
influence of habit brought under our view in a similar 
manner, particularly in following the steps of a pro- 
cess of reasoning. A person little accustomed to 
such a process advances step by step, with minute 
attention to each as he proceeds; While another 
perceives at once the result, with little conscious- 
ness of the steps by which he arrived at it. For 
this reason, also, it frequently happens that in cer- 
tain departments of science the profound philosopher 
makes a bad teacher. He proceeds too rapidly for 
his audience, and without suflicient attention to tiie 
intermediate steps by which it is necessary for them 
to advance ; and they may derive much more in- 
struction from an inferior man, whose mental pro- 
cess on the subject approaches more nearly to that 
which, in the first instance, must be theirs. We re- 
mark the same difference in public speaking and in 
writing ; and we talk of a speaker or a writer who 
is easily followed, and another who is followed with 
difliculty. The former retards the series of his 
thoughts, so as to bring distinctly before his beaartrs 
or his readers every step m the mental process. 
The latter advances without sufficient attention to 
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this, and consequently can be followed by those only 
who are sufficiently acquainted with the subject to 
fiU up the intermediate steps, or not to require them. 

There is a class of inteUectual habits oirectly the 
reverse of those now referred to ; namely, habits 
of inattention, by which the mind, long unaccus- 
tomed to have the attention steadily directed to any 
miportant object, becomes frivolous and absent, or 
lost amid its own waking dreams. A mind in this 
condition becomes incapable of following a train of 
reasoning, and even of observing facts with accuracy 
and tracing their relations. Hence nothing is more 
opposed to the cultivation of intellectual character ; 
and when such a person attempts to reason, or to 
follow out a course of investigation, he falls into 
slight and partial views, unsound deductions, and 
frivolous arguments. This state of mind, therefore, 
ought to be carefully guarded against in the young; 
as, when it is once established, it can be removed 
only by a long and laborious effort, and after a cer- 
tain period of hfe is probably irremediable. 

In rude and savage life remarkable examples occur 
of the effect of habits of minute attention to those 
circumstances to which the mind is intensely directed 
by their relation to the safety or advantage of the 
observer. The American hunter finds his way in 
the trackless forests by attention to minute appear- 
ances in the trees, which indicate to him the points 
of the compass. He traces the progress of his ene- 
mies or his friends by the marks of their footsteps ; 
and judges of their numbers, their baitings, their 
employments by circumstances which would en- 
tirely escape the observation of persons unaccus- 
tomed to a mode of Ufe requiring such exercises of 
attention. Numerous examples of this kind ar^ 
mentioned by travellers, particularly among the origf 
nal natives of America* 
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lieved to have a real existence, thf! affection is en» 
tirely of a different nature, as will be more partico- 
larly mentioned under another part of our subject. 

False perceptions may be correot^ by one of three 
methods ; — ^by the exercise of diwr senses — by t 
comparison with the perceptions of other persons — 
and by an exercise of judgment. If I suspect that 
my eye deceives me, I apply the hand, with the per- 
fect conviction of the improbability that the two 
senses should be deceived at once. If this cannot 
be done, I appeal to the impressions of some other 
persons, with an equally strong conviction that the 
same sense will not be deceived in the sam'e man- 
ner, in several persons at once. Or I may do it 
in another way, by a reference to some known and 
fixed object. Suppose, for exampl*^, I see two ob- 
jects where I imigme there shoidd be but one, and 
suspect a visual deception ; I turn my eyes to some 
object which I know to be single — such as the siDL 
If I see the sun double I know that there is a dehi- 
sion of virion ; if I see the sun single, I conclude the 
original perception to be correct. These processes 
imply a certain exercise of judgment; and there 
are other cases in which the same conviction may 
arise from an exercise of judgment, without any 
process of this kind. In one of the cases now re- 
ferred to, for example, the correction took place 
instantly, from observing that the lock of the door 
was seen as if through the figure. 



SECTION n. 

OF CONSCIOUSNESS AND REFLECTION. 

Consciousness appears to mean, simply, the act 
of attending to what is passing in the mmd at the 
time. That more ext^BSive o^i^\AOiLX^vt\uLcli we 
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cmght to give the name of reflection, as distinguished 
from nmple consciousness, seems to be connected 
with a power of remembering past perceptions and 
pEist mental processes^— of comparing them with 
present feelings, ao as to trace between them a rela^ 
tion, as belongia^to the same sentient being, — and, 
fortiier, of tracing the laws by which the mental pro- 
cesses themselves are regulated. It is employed 
also in tracing the relations and sequences of exter- 
nal things, and thus proves the source of certain 
notions expressive of these relations. It is therefore 
a compound operation of mind, including various 
mental processes, especiall)'' consciousness, memory, 
and the act of comparison o r judgment. The know- 
ledge which we derive from this source, whether we 
calf it consciousness or r6 flection, is referable to 
three heads. 

L A knowledge of the mental processes, and the 
laws and relations by which they are regulated ; a 
knowledge, for example, of the laws and facts relat- 
ing to memory, conception, imagination, and judg- 
ment. These will be more particularly referred to 
in a subsequent part of our inquiry. In the same 
manner we acquire our knowledge of those which 
have been called the active and moral powers, as 
love, hope, fear, joy, gratitude, &c. 

II. Certain notions arising out of the exercise of 
the mental processes, in reference to the succession 
and relations of things ; our notion, for example, o 
time, arising out of memory and consciousness, — 
our notion of cause — of motion — ^number — duration 
-—extension or space. From simple perception we 
seem to acquire a knowledge of external things as 
existing only at the moment ; and from simple con- 
sciousness a knowledge of a mental impression as 
existing only at tha moment. Our notions of the 
succession of things, as implying time and nvotioi^ 
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lequire the exercise of consciousness and memoir; 
and our notions of cause, and the various other relar 
tions of things to each other, require both memoiy 
and comparison. To the same head^ in reference to 
another department of these faculties, belong our 
notions of truth and falsehood-nright and wrong; 
These result from a certain exercise of mind, aiited 
by that remarkable principle in our constitution which 
commonly receives the name of conscience. 

III. With this exercise of the mental functions 
there spring up in the mind certain convictions, or 
intuitive and instinctive principles of belief. They 
are the immediate result of a certain exercise of the 
understanding, but are not referable to any process 
of induction or chain of reasoning, and can oe con- 
sidered oiUy as an original and fundamental part of 
our constitution. This is a subject of great smd ex- 
tensive importance, and the articles of heUef which 
are referable to it are chiefly the following: — 

(1 .) A conviction of our own existence as sentieiit 
and thinking beings, and of mind as something dis- 
tinct from the functions of the body. 

(2.) A confidence in the evidence of our senses in 
regard to the existence and properties of external 
things i or a conviction that they have a real exist- 
ence independent of our sensations. 

(3.) A confidence in our own mental processes^ 
that facts, for example, which are suggested to us by 
our memory, really occurred. 

(4.) A belief in our personal identity, derived from 
the combined operation of consciousness and mem- 
ory ; or a remembrance of past mental feelings and 
a comparison of them with present mental feelings, 
as belonging to the same sentient being. 

(5.) A conviction that every event must have a 
cause, and a cause adequate to the effect. 

(6.) A Qonfidence in the uniformity of the opera- 
tions of nature ; or that the same cause, acting m the 
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same circumstances, will always be followed by the 
same effect. 

These first or instinctive principles of belief will 
be referred to in a more particular manner when we 
come to speak of the use of reason in the investiga^ 
tion of tiruth. They are usually called First Truths, 
and will be seen to occupy a most important place 
as the foundation of all reasoning. Many ingenious 
but fallacious arguments were at one time wasted in 
attempts to establish them by processes of reasoning. 
These again were assailed by sojphistical and skep- 
tical writers, who easily succeeded in showing the 
fallacy of these arguments, and thus assumed the 
credit of undermining the authority of the truths 
themselves. All this species of sophistical wsufare 
is now gone by ; and the most important era in the 
modem ^science of reasoning was, when it was dis- 
tinctly shown that these first truths admit of no 
other evidence than the conviction which forces 
itself upon the understanding of all classes of meiv 
Since that period it has been generally allowed that 
they admit of no proof by processes of reasoning ; 
nmi, on the other hand, that they are entirely unaf- 
fected by the arguments by which all such reasoning 
ivas shown to be fallacious. 



SECTION UL 

or TISTIMOMT. 



A TKRT small portion of our knowledge of external 
things is obtained through our own senses ; by far 
the ^eater part is procured through other men, and 
this is received by us on the evidence of testimony. 
But. in receiving facts in this manner, we uauall^ 
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proceed with more caution than when they come to 
us by our personal observation. We are much in^ 
fluenced, in the first place, by our confidence in the 
veracity of the narrator, and our knowled^ of the 
opportunities which he has had of ascertaining the 
facts he professes to relate. Thus, if he be a person 
on whose testimony we have formerly received im- 
portant statements, which have turned out to be cor- 
rect, we are the more ready to receive his testimony 
again; if he be a stranger to us, we receive it wiUj 
greater caution ; if he has formerly misled us, we 
view it with suspicion, or reject it altogether. 

But there is another principle of very extensiya 
application in such cases, and which is independent 
in a great measure of the character of the narrator. 
In receivmg facts upon testimony, we are much in- 
fiuenced by their accordance with facts with which 
we are already acquainted. This is what, in com- 
mon language, we call their probabiUty; and state- 
ments which are probable, that is, in accordance 
with facts which we already know, are received 
upon a lower degree of evidence than those whidi 
are not in such accordance, or which, in other 
words, appear to us in the present state of our know- 
ledge to be improbable. Now this is a sound and 
salutaiy caution, but we should beware of allowing 
it to influence us beyond its proper sphere. It 
should lead us to examine carefully the evidence 
upon which we receive facts, not in accordance with 
those which we have already acquired; but we 
should beware of allowing it to engender skepticism. 
For, while an unbounded credulity is the part of a 
weak mind, which never thinks or reasons at all, an 
unlimited skepticism is the part of a contracted 
mind, which reasons upon imperfect data, or makes 
its own knowledge and extent of observation the 
standard and test of probability. An ignorant pea- 
sant may reject the testimony of a plulosopher in 
regard to the size of the moon, because he thmkahi 
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has the evidence of his senses that it is only a foot 
in diameter; and a person, holding a . respectable 
rank in society, is said to have received* with con- 
tempt the doctrine of the revolution of the earth on 
its axis, because he was perfectly satisfied that his 
house was never known to turn with its front to the 
north. When the King of 8iam was told by a Dutch 
traveller that in Holland, at certain seasons of the 
year, water becomes so solid that an elephant might 
walk over it, he rephed, " I have believed many ex- 
traordinary things which you have told me, because 
I took you for a man of truth and veracity, but now 
I am convinced that you lie.'* This confidence in 
one's own experience, as the test of probability, 
characterizes a mind which is confined in its views 
and limited in its acquirements ; and the tendency of 
it would be the rejection of all knowledge, for which 
we have not the evidence of our senses. Had the 
King of Siam once seen water in a frozen state, he 
would not only have been put right in regard to this 
fact, but his confidence would have been shaken in 
his own experience as the test of probability in other 
things ; and he would have been more disposed foi 
the further reception of truth upon the evidence oi 
testimony. 

Thus, progress in knowledge is not confined in its 
results to the mere facts which we acquire, but has 
also an extensive influence in enlarging the mind for 
the further reception of truth, and setting it free 
from many of those prejudices which influence men 
who are limited by a narrow field of observation. 
There may even be cases in which, without any re- 
gard to the veracity of the narrator, a cultivated 
mind perceives the elements of truth in a statement 
which is rejected by inferior minds as altogether in- 
credible. An ingenious vmriter supposes a traveller 
of rather doubtful veracity bringing into the countiy 
of Archimedes an account of the stiam-engine. His 
statement is rejected by his countrymen «i ^\A 
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gether incredible. It is entirely at variance -widi 
their experience, and they think it much more prob* 
able that 4he traveller should lie, than that such s 
thing should be. But when he describes to Archi- 
medes the arrangement of the machine, the phik>so« 
pher perceives the result, and, without any conftider- 
ation of the veracity of the narrator, decides, upon 
the evidence derived from the relation of the facta 
themselves, and their accordance with principle 
which are known to him, that the statement is un- 
questionably true. 

This illustration leads to a principle of the utmosl 
practical importance. In judging of the credibility 
of a statement, we are not to be influenced simw 
by our actual experience of similar events ; for tbiv 
would limit our reception of new facts to their ac- 
cordance with those which we already know. We 
must extend our views much farther than this, and 
proceed upon the knowledge which we have derived 
from other sources, of the powers and properties of 
the agent to which the event is ascribed. It is on this 

Erinciple that the account of the steam-engine woidd 
ave appeared probable to Archimedes, while it was 
rejected by his countr3nnen as absolutely incrediUe^ 
oecause he would have judged, not according to his 
experience of similar machinery, but according to his 
knowledge of the powers and properties of steanir 
In the same manner, when the King of Siam rejectedf 
as an incredible falsehood, the account of the freez- 
ing of water, if there had been at his court a phi- 
losopher who had attended to the properties of neat, 
he would have judged in a different manner, though 
the actual fact of the freezing of water might luive 
been as new to him as it was to the king. He would 
have recoUected that he had seen various solid 
bodies rendered fluid by the appUcation of heat ; and 
that, on the abstraction of the additional heat, they 
again became solids He would thus have argued 
t£s potsihility, thatrby a further abatraeticMi of huU 
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bodies might become solid which are fluid in the or* 
dinary temperature of the atmosphere. In this 
manner, the fact, which was rejected by the king, 
judging from his own experience, might have been 
reeeiv^ by the philosopher, judging from his know- 
ledge of the powers and properties of heat — though 
he had acqmred this knowledge from events appa- 
rently far removed from that to which he now ap- 
plied it 

The principle here referred to is independent alto- 
gether of the direct reliance which we have on tes- 
timony, in regard to things which are at variance 
with our experience, when we are satisfied that the 
testimony has the characters of credibility; but, 
even on these grounds, we may perceive the fallacy 
of that application of the doctrine of probability 
which has been employed by some writers, in oppo- . 
sition to the truths of revealed religion and to the 
means by which they were promulgated — ^particn* 
larly the miracles of the sacred writings. Miracles, 
they contend, are deviations from the established 
course of nature, and are, consequently, contrary to 
our uniform experience. It accords with our expe- 
rience that men should lie, and even that several 
men might concur in propagating the same lie ; and, 
therefore, it is more probable that the narrators lied, 
than that the statement respecting miracles is true* 
Mr. Hume even went so far as to maintain, that a 
miracle is so contrary to what is founded upon firm 
and unalterable experience, that it cannot be estab- 
lished by any human testimony. 

The fallacy of this argument may probably be 
maintained from the principles which have been 
stated. It is, in fact, the same mode of reasoning 
which induced the King of Siam to reject the state- 
ment of water becoming solid. This was entirely 
contradicted by his " firm and unalterable experi- 
ence," and, therefore, could not be received, ever 
upon the evidence of a man whom he had ilxeadif 
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recognised as a witness of unquestionable yeracity* 
and upon whose single testimony he had received 
as truth " many extraordinary thing^." He thought 
it much more probable that even this man lied, than 
that such a statement could be true. Strictly spediki- 
•*ngr, indeed, the objection of Mr. Hume may be con- 
sidered as little better than a play upon words. For 
what renders an occurrence miraculous is precisely 
the fact of its being opposed to uniform experience. 
To say therefore that miracles are incredible because 
they are contrary to experience is merely to say 
that they are incredible because they are miracles. 
They who are imposed upon by such a sophism 
as this do not, in the first place, attend to the fact 
that the term experience, if so much is to be founded 
upon it, must be limited to the personal observation 
of every individual ; that is, it can apply, in each 
' particular case, only to the last fifty or sixty years 
at most, and to events which have happened during 
that period, at the spot where the individual was 
present. Whatever he knows of events which took 
place beyond this spot, or before that period, he 
knows, not from experience, but entirely from testi- 
mony : and a great part of our knowledge, of what 
we call the established course of nature, has been 
acquired in this manner. In the reception of new 
knowledge, then, an individual must either receive 
facts upon testimony;, or believe nothing but that for 
which he has the evidence of his senses. It is un- 
necessary to state how much the latter supposition 
is at variance with the daily practice of every man; 
and how much information we are in the constant 
habit of receiving upon testimony, even in regard to 
things which are very much at variance with our 
personal observation. How many facts do we re- 
ceive in this manner, with unsuspecting confidence, 
on the testimony of the historian, in regard to the 
occurrences of ancient times ; and on the testimony 
of the naturalist and the traveller, respecting tfae 
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natural and civil history of foreign countries. How 
few persons have verified, by their personal observa- 
tion, the wonders which we receive on the testimony 
of the astronomer; and, even of the great phe- 
nomena of nature on the surface of our globe, how 
much do we receive upon testimony in regard to 
things which are widely at variance with our own 
experience. I need only mention the boiling springs 
of Iceland, and the phenomena of earthquakes and 
volcanoes. But, on the principles of Mr. Hume, 
these could not be believed. On the contrary, if 
one of our intelligent Highlanders were heanng de- 
scribed to him the devastations of a volcano, he 
would point to his heath-covered mountain, as the 
basis of hds ** firm and unalterable experience,'' and 
declare it to be more probable that travellers should 
lie than that such a statement could be true. 

The reception of facts upon the evidence of testi- 
monjrmust therefore be considered as a fundamental 
principle of our nature, to be acted upon whenever 
we are satisfied that the testimony possesses certain 
characters of credibility. These are chiefly refer- 
able to three heads : that the individual has had suf- 
ficient opportunity of ascertaining the facts; that 
we have confidence in his power of judpng of their 
accuracy; and that we have no suspicion of his 
being influenced by passion or prejudice in his tes- 
timony, — or, in other words, that we believe him to 
be an honest vntness. Our confidence is further 
strengthened by several witnesses concurring in the 
same testimony, each of whom has had the same 
opportunities of ascertaining the facts, and presents 
the same characters of truth and honesty. On such 
testimony we are in the constant habit of receiving 
statements which are much beyond the sphere of 
our personal observation, and widely at variance 
with our experience. These are the statements 
which, for the sake of a name, we may call marvel- 
lous. In regard to such, the foundation of incredu 
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lity, as we have seen, is generally ignorance ; and it 
is interesting to trace the principles by which a man 
of cultiyated mind is influenced in receivioff upon 
testimony statements which are rejected by the 
vulgar as totally incredible. 

1. He is influenced by the recollection that manT 
things at one time appeared to him marvellous which 
he now knows to be true : and he thence concbides 
tiiat there may still be in nature many phenomena 
and many principles with which he is entirely un- 
acquainted. In other words, he has learned from 
experience not to make his own knowledge his test 
of probability. 

2. He is greatly influenced by |)erceiving in the 
statement some element of probability, or any kind 
of sequence or relation by which the alleged fact 
may be connected with prmciples which are knows 
to him. It is in this manner that the freezing of 
water, which was rejected by the King of Slam ai 
an incredible falsehood, might have appeared crediUe 
to a philosopher who had attended to the properties 
of heat, because he would have perceived in the 
statement a chain of relations* connecting it with 
facts which he knew to be true. 

3. He is much guided by his power of discrimi- 
nating the credibility of testimony, or of distin- 
guishmg that species and that amount of it which 
he feels to be unworthy of absolute credit from that 
on which he relies with as impUcit confidence as on 
the uniformity of the course of nature. The vidm 
mind is often unable to make the necessary ms< 
crimination in this respect, and therefore is apt to 
fall into one of the extremes of credulity and skepti- 
cism. Mr. Hume, indeed, himself admits that there 
is a certain amount of testimony on which he vrould 
receive a statement widely at variance with his own 
uniform experience, as m the hypothetical case 
which he proposes, — the account of a total darkness 
over the whole earth continuing for eight days two 
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btindred jrears ago. The evidence which he re- 
quires toT it is simply the concurrence of testimonies, 
—namely, that all authors in all languages describe 
the event ; and that travellers bring accounts from 
all quarters of traditions of the occurrence being 
still strong and lively among the people. On such 
evidence he admits that philosopners ought to te- 
ceive it as certain. 

These prmciples maybe considered as the ele- 
ments of our belief in regard to statements which 
are new to us ; and it is interesting to remark how 
they balance and compensate each other. Thus, a 
statement which appears probable, or can be readily 
referred to known relations, is received upon a lower 
degree of testimony, as in the illustration respecting 
ArcMmedes and the steam-engine. Others, which 
we find greater difficulty in referring to any known 
principle, we may receive upon a certain amount of 
testimony which we feel to be worthy of absolute 
confidence. But there may be others of so very 
extraordinary a kind, and so far removed from or 
even opposed to every known principle, that we may 
hesitate in receiving them upon any kind of testi- 
mony, unless we can discover in relation to them 
something on which the mind can fix as an elemen 
of moral probability. 

This leads us to a very obvious distinction of ex- 
traordinary events^-into those which are only mai^ 
vellous, and those which are to be considered mirac- 
ulous. A marvellous event is one which differs in 
all its elements from any thing that we previously 
knew, without being opposed to any known princi- 
ple. But a miraciSous event implies much more 
than this, being directly opposed to what every man 
knows to be the estabhshed and uniform course of 
nature. It is further required that such an event 
shall be of so obvious and palpable a kind that every 
man is quaUfied to judge of its miraculous character, 

G2 
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or is convinced it could not happen from the open- 

tion of any ordinary natural cause. 

In wceiring a statement respectmg such an eTent 
we require the highest species of testimony, or that 
on wSch we rely with the same confidence as on 
the uniformity of the course of nature itselfl But 
even with this amount of testimony a doubt jmy 
still remain. For we have two amounts of proba- 
bility which are equally balanced against each other ; 
namely, the probability that such testimony shoold 
not deceive us, and the probabihty that there should 
be no deviation from the course of nature. The 
concurring evidence of numerous credible witnesses, 
indeed, gives a decided preponderance to the testi- 
mony ; and upon a certain amount of testimony we 
might receive any statement however improbable— 
as in the case admitted by Mr. Hume of a uniyersal 
darkness. But, though in such a case we miffht re- 
ceive the statement as a fact which we coiud not 
dispute, the nund would be left in a state of absolute 
suspense and uncertainty in regard to any judgment 
which we could form respecting it. Something 
more appears to be necessary for fixing the distinct 
behef of a miraculous interposition ; and this is an 
impression of moral probability. This consists of 
two parts. (1,) A distinct reference of the event to 
a po^er which we feel to be capable of producing 
It; namely, a direct interposition of the Deity. (33 
ine perception of an adequate object, or a convic- 
tion of high moral probabihty that an interposition 
afo£oi^® ^"^f! "*^^t ^ exerted in such circum- 
fi^if t!L fiT '" . accompUshment of such an object. 
«v«n#f^ ^® miracles of the sacred writings. As 
th«? ««?^i?°*fi? ^^ ^e common course olTnature, 
in%^iJ7 r^ supposition, physically improbable 
Sth^lolltf-/^^*^"^^^- Wer^theynotscwerethey 
Snti^im «? A,!®*™® probable according to our con- 
ceptionaof the course of nature, they could not be 
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miracles, and consequently could not answer the 
purpose for which they are intended. But notwith- 
standinig' this species of improbability, they carry 
with them all the elements of absolute credibility; 
namely, the highest species of testimony, supported 
by a moral probabihty which bears directly upon 
eyery element of the statement. This may be 
brienyreferred to the following heads : — 

1. The human mind had wandered far from truth 
respecting Grod; and on the great question of his 
character and will, a future s&te, and the mode of 
acceptance in his sight, the light furnished by reason 
among the wisest of men was faint and feeble. On 
points of such importance there was the highest 
moral probability tnat the Deity would not leave 
mankind in this state of darkness, but would com- 
municate to them some distinct knowledge. 

2. It ia further probable, that if such a communi- 
cation were made to man, it would be accompanied 
by prodigies or miraculous events, calculated to 
show beyond a doubt the immediate agency of God, 
and thus to establish the divine authority of the 
record. 

3. There is no improbability that the power of the 
Deity should produce deviations from the usual 
course of nature capable of answering such a pur- 
pose. For what we call the course of nature is 
nothing more than an order of events which he has 
established; and there is no improbability that for 
an adequate end he might produce a deviation from 
this order. 

4. An important branch of the moral probability 
of the whole statement of the sacred writings arises 
from the characters of the truths themselves, chal- 
lenging the assent and approbation of every uncon- 
taminated mind. This part of the subject resolves 
itself into three parts; namely, the truths relating 
to the character and perfections of the Deity; the 
high and refined moriedity of the gosDel-. and the 
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adaptation of the whole provisions of Christianityto 
the actual condition of man as a moral being. The 
former carry a conviction of their truth to toe mind 
of every candid inquirer ; the two latter fix them- 
selves upon the conscience or moral feelings of bU 
classes of men with an impression which is izi«- 
sistible. 

This mode of reasoning is not chargeable VnA 
that kind of fallacy which has sometimes Iimd 
ascribed to it, — that it professes first to prove 'the 
doctrine by the miracle, and then to try the mirade 
by the doctrine. The tendency of it is only to 
deduce from the various elements which really enter 
into the argument a kind of compound evidence, tiie 
strongest certainly which on such a subject the 
human mind is capable of receiving. It is compoied 
of the character of the truths — ^the moral probability 
of a revelation of clear knowledge on subjects d 
such infinite importance — and the highest species of 
testimony for the miraculous evidence by which the 
revelation was accompanied. There are principlei 
in our nature calculated to perceive the manner in 
which the different parts of such an argument ha^ 
monize with each other ; and, upon every principle 
of the human mind, it is impossible to conceive any 
thing more highly calculated to challenge the serious 
attention and absolute conviction of every sound 
understanding. 

This imperfect view of a deeply interesting sub- 
ject will be sufficient to show the fallacy of the ob- 
jection which has been urged against the credU)ility 
of miracles, — that they are contrary to our unalter- 
able experience of the established course of nature. 
There might have been some degree of plausibility 
in the argument if the 3e events had been alleged to 
have taken place in orchinary circumstances ; Imt the 
case is essentially altered, and this kind of improb- 
ability is altogether re:moved, when in the alteoed 
deviation a new agent is introduced entirely caputs 
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of producing' it. Such, ^s we have seen, are the 
miracles of the sacred writings ; and the question in 
regard to their probahiUty is, not whether they are 

erobaUe according to ^e usual course of nature, 
ut whether they are probable in the circumstances 
in which they are alleged to have taken place; 
namely, in the case of a direct interposition of the 
Deity for certain great and adequate purposes. In 
such a case, our estimate of probability must be 
founded, according to the principles already stated, 
not upon our experience of similar events, but on 
the knowledge which we derive from other sources 
of the power of the agent to whom the event is 
ascribed. Now the agent to whom miracles are 
ascribed is the Supreme Being, the creator of all 
things, the stupendous monuments of whose omnipo 
tent power are before us, and within us, and around 
us. What we call the established course of nature 
is merely an order of events which he has appointed ; 
and the question of probability is, whewer it is 
probable that for certain adeouate purposes he should 
produce a deviation from this order. For such a 
statement, indeed, we require strong, numerous, 
credible, and concurring testimonies ; but it comes 
to be simply a question of evidence ; and there is no 
real improbability that in these circumstances such 
events should take place. 

In this manner, then, there is entirely removed from 
the statement the improbability which is founded 
upon the unifoiunity of the ordmary course of na- 
ture ; because it is not in the ordinary course of na- 
ture that the events are alleged to have taken place, 
but in circumstances altogether new and peculiar. 
The subsequent inquiry becomes, therefore, simply 
a question of evidence ; this evidence is derived from 
testimony ; and we are thus led to take a slight view 
of the grounds on which we estimate the credibility 
of testimony. 

Testimony, we are ^old, is fallacious, and is liable 
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to deceive us. But so are our senses ; — ^they also 
may deceive, and perhaps have deceived us, as in 
the case of ocular spectra ; bat we do not, on that 
account discredit the evidence of our eyes ; we onlj 
take means, in certain cases, for correctinff their in- 
dications fay other senses, as hjrtoudiing the objfick, 
or by a comparison with the visual impressioDS of 
other men ; and, whatever probability there is that 
the eyes of one man maybe deceived in any one Di- 
stance, the probability is as nothing that both his 
sight and touch should be deceived at once ; or that 
the senses of ten men should be deceived in Ihe 
same manner at the same time. It is the same with 
regard to testimony. It may have deceived us in 
particular instances ; but this applies to one species 
of testimony only ; there is another species which 
never deceived us. We learn by experience to sept- 
rate distinctly the one from the other, and fix upon 
a species of testimony on which we rely with the 
same confidence as on the uniformity of the course 
of nature. Thus, if we find a man who in other re- 
spects shows every indication of a sound mind, re- 
lating an event which happened under his own in- 
spection, and in such circumstances that he coidd 
not possibly be deceived ; if his statement be such 
as contributes in no respect to his credit or advan- 
tage, but, on the contrary, exposes him to ridicule, 
contempt, and persecution ; if, notwithstanding, he 
steadily perseveres in it, under every species of pe> 
secution, and even to the suffering of death ; to sup- 
pose such a testimony intended to deceive would be 
to assume a deviation from the established course of 
human character, as remarkable as any event which 
it could possibly convey to us. This might be main 
tained in regard to one such testimony ; but if we 
find numerous witnesses agreeing in the same testi- 
mony, all equally informed of the facts, all showiv 
the same characters of credibility, and withoS 
the possibihty of concert or conrnvance, the efi* 
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ience becomes, not convincing onlyt but incontro- 
v^ertible. 

The grounde on which wa receive with confidence 
the evidence of testimony, may, therefore, be briefly 
itated in the following manner : — 

1. That the statement refers to a matter of fact, 
—that the fact was such as could be easily ascer- 
ained by the person who relates itr-and that he 
lad sufficient opportunity of ascertaining it. When 
;he statement includes a point of opinion, the case 
;omes under another principle ; and we require, in 
;he first instance, to separate what is opinion from 
^hat is fact. 

3. That we have no reason to suspect the witness 
to be influenced by interest or passion in his evi- 
ience ; or that he has any purpose to answer by it 
calculated to promote his own advantage. 

3. That various individuals, without suspicion of 
connivance, have concurred in the same statement, 
rhis is a point of the utmost importance ; and in 
sases in which we are satisfied that there could be 
no connivance, a degree of evidence is derived from 
the concurrence of testimonies which may be often 
independent even of the credibility of the individual 
(vitnesses. For, though it were probable that each 
of them singly might lie, the chances that they 
should all happen to agree in the same lie may be 
found to amount to an impossibility. On this subject 
there is also a further principle of the greatest in- 
terest, which has been well illustrated by Laplace, 
namely, that the more improbable a statement is in 
which such witnesses agree, the greater is the proba- 
bility of its truth. Thus we may have two men 
ivhom we know to be so addicted to lying that we 
would not attach the smallest credit to their single 
testimony on any subject. If we find these concur- 
ring in a statement respecting an event which was 
highly probable, or very likely to have ocexnt^ ^^ 
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the time which they mention, we may still have a 
suspicion that they are lying, and that they may hxn 
happened to concur in the same lie, eventhoiign there 
should be no supposition of connivance. But if tbe 
statement was in the highest degree improbabloy Mid| , 
as that of a man rising from the dead, we may fw ^ 
it to be impossible that they could accidentally hate . 
agreed in such a statement ; and, if we are satiafiei 
that there could be no connivance, we may receive 
a conviction from its very improbability that it mast 
be true. In cases of concurring testimonies, we ex- 
pect that the witnesses shall agree in all essential 
and important particiQars ; and, on the other haodf 
evidence of the authenticity of testimony is some* 
times derived from the various witnesses difienug 
in trifling circumstances in such a manner as, with- 
out weakening the main statement, tends to remove 
the suspicion of collusion or connivance. 

4. In all matters of testimony, we are greatly in- 
fluenced by our confidence in a certain uniformity of 
human character. We attach much importance, for 
example, to our previous knowledge of the narrator's 
character for veracity ; and a man may have ac- 
quired such a character in this respect that we con 
fide in his veracity in every instance in which his 
testimony is concerned, with a confidence equal to 
that with which we rely on the uniformity of the 
course of nature. In such a case, indeed, we pro* 
ceed upon a uniformity which applies only to a par- 
ticular order, namely, those whom we consider as 
°*®5 ^^ veracity. But there is also a principle of 
uniformity which applies to the whole species ; and 
m which we confide as regulating every man of sane 
inmd. Thus, if the statement of a narrator contain 
circumstances calculated to promote his own ad- 
vantage, we calculate on the probability of fabrica- 
tion, and reject his evidence, except we had pre- 
viously acquired absolute confidence in his veracity^ 
'■'Ut if^ on the contrary, his statement operate* 
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against himself, conveying an imputation against his 
own character, or exposing him to contempt ridicule, 
or personal injury ; without any previous knowledge 
of his veracity, we are satisfied that nothing could 
make him adhere to such a testimony but an honest 
conviction of its truth. 

' ff. A veiy important circumstance is the absence 
of any coi^radictory or conflicting testimony. This 
applies, in a striking manner, to the miraculous state- 
ments of the sacred writings ; for, even on the part 
of those who were most interested in opposing them^ 
there is no testimony which professes to show, that 
at the time when the miracles are said to have taken 
place they did not take place. It is, indeed, a re- 
markable circumstance, that the earliest writers 
against Christianity ascribe the miraculous events to 
the power of sorceiy or magic, but never attempt 
to call them in question as matters of fact. 

6. Much corroboration of testiidonymay often be 
obtained from our knowledge of facts of such a na- 
ture as, without directly bearing upon the statements 
to which the testimony refers, cannot be accounted 
for on any other supposition than the conviction of 
these statements being true. This principle applies, 
m a remarkable manner, to the miraculous histories 
of the sacred writings. We know, as an historical 
fact, the rapid manner in which the Christian faith 
was propagated in the early ages, against the most 
formidable opposition, and by means of the feeblest 
human instruments. We are told, that this was 
owing to the conviction produced by miraculous dis- 
plays of Divine power; we feel that the known 
effect corresponds with the alleged cause ; and that 
it cannot be accounted for on any other principle. 

It does not belong to our present inquiry to allude 
more particularly to the direct evidence by which 
the miracles of the sacred writings are supported ; 
we merely refer, in this general manner, to the prin- 
ciples on which the evidence is to be estimated. A 

H 
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very interesting branch of the subject will come un- 
der our view when we speak of memory and ttti- 
trary association. We shall then see the irreristible 
importance of the commemorative rites of Clurli- 
tianity, by which the memory of these events hasjbonf 
transmitted from age to age, or rather iVom vettto 
year ; and by which our minds are carried backwn^ 
in one unbroken series, to the time when the eventl 
occurred, and to the individuals who witnessed theA. 
In this manner, also, is entirely removed any feeUsf 
of uncertainty which may attach to testimony, ai 
we recede from the period at which the events took 
place, and as the individuals are multiplied. Upon 
the whole, therefore, the evidence becomes so clnr 
and conclusive, that we may say of those who reject 
it what the ^eat Author of Christianity said OB 
another occasion, — " If they hear not these, neither 
will they be persuaded though one rose from the 
dead," 
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OF THE mTELLECTUAL OPERATIONS. 

Thbouoh the various sources referred to in the 
preceding observations, we acquire the knowledge 
of a certain number of facts, relating either to the 
mind itself or to things eatemal to it The next 
part oH our inquiry refers to the operations (to use 
a figurative expression) which the mind performs 
upon the facts thus acquired. The term functions» 
or powers of mind, has often been applied to these 
operations ; but, as we ate not entitled to assume 
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that they are not in fact separate functions in the 
usual acceptation of that expression, it is i)erhaps 
more correct, and accords better with our limited 
kxiowled{[e of mind, to speak simply of the opera- 
tions which it iB capable of performing upon a given 
series of facts. These seem to be chiefly referable 
to the following heads. 

' L We remember the facts; and we can also 
recall them into the mind at pleasure. The former 
is Memory; the latter is that modification of it 
which we call Recollection. But, besides this 
simple recollection of facts, we can recall a percep- 
tion; that is, the impression of an actual scene 
which has been witnessed, or a person who has 
been seen, so as to place them, as it were, before 
the mind, with all the vividness of the original per- 
ception. This process is called Conception, it is 
often described as a distinct power, or a distinct 
operation of the mind ; but it seems to be so nearly 
allied to memory that it may be considered as a 
modification of it. It is the memory of a perception. 

II. We separate facts from the relation in which 
they were originally presented to us, and contem- 
plate some of them apart from the rest ; — consider- 
ing, for example, certain properties of bodies apart 
from their other properties. Among a variety of 
objects, we thus fix upon qualities which are com- 
mon to a certain number of them, and so arrange 
them into genera and species. This process is 
usually called Abstraction. 

III. We separate scenes or classes of facts into 
their constituent elements, and form these elements 
into new combinations, so as to represent to our- 
selves scenes, or combinations of events, which 
have no real existence. This is Imagination. 
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rv. We compare facts with each other,— observe 
their relations and connexions, — and trace the re- 
sults which follow particular combinations of them. 
We also observe their general characters, so as to 
deduce from the whole general facts or general prin- 
ciples. This is Reason or Judgment. 

In this arrangement, it will be observed, I confine 
myaelf entirely to facts. I do not say that the mind 
possesses distinct faculties, which we call inemory, 
abstraction, imagination, and judgment, — ^for this 
at once leads into hypothesis; but simply, that, 
in point of fact, the mind remembers, abstracts, im- 
agines, and judges. These processes appear to con- 
stitute distinct mental acts, which every one is con- 
scious of who attends to the phenomena of his own 
mind. But beyond the simple facts we know nothing, 
and no human ingenuity can lead us one step farther. 
Some of the followers of Dr. Reid appear to have 
erred in this respect, by ascribing to the mind dis- 
tmct faculties or functions, somewhat in the mannei 
m which we ascribe to the body distinct senses. 
ur. Brown, on the other hand, has shown much 
ingenuity m his attempts to simplify the arrange- 
ment of the mental processes, by referring them all 
,0 his two principles of simple and relative sugges- 
lon. But, without inquiring what has been gainfed 
?ir PnArlfi^^'f ^^ ^^'^ ^^^ phraseology, and avoid- 
^Lnnt f^ ^^ *^«^^"^ ^Wch seems to suppose 
TJ^^fi;(t ft^"^ ?^ '"^'^d' I confine myself to £cte 
IS to^n«wt.*S*"?^ "^e^tal operations; and it ap- 
8^^ ^f Th J«^^* ^^^ P^n>ose of practical utility 
d Wh« r.«!if-f-^ operations in the arrangement, 
n&i'rof'lll^^T^'''' ^ ^o«^«^only usef by the 
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SECTION I. 

MEMORY. 

tfiMORT we retain the impression of facts or 
; and by Recolliction we recall them into 
od by a voluntary effort. By Conception we 
perceptions, or the impression of actual scenes, 
is, or transactions: thus a skilful painter 
ilmeate from conception a landscape a con- 
ole time after he has seen it, or the counte- 
of a friend who is dead or absent These 
: to be the leading phenomena which are re- 
) to the head of memory, 
re seem to be original differences in the power 
mory, some individuals being remarkable for 
ve memory, though not otherwise distin- 
1 by their intellectual endowments. Thus, 
s have been known to repeat a long discourse 
)nce hearing it. or even a series of things 
it conntxion, as a long column of figures, or a 
r of words without meaning. There is on 
the account of a man who could repeat the 
contents of a newspaper ; and of another who 
•etain words that were dictated to him, with- 
er connexion, to the amount of six thousand, 
mentioned by Seneca, after hearing a poet 
new poem, claimed it as his own ; and, in 
^f his claim, repeated the poem from begin- 
end, which the author could not do. A simi- 
icdote is told of an Englishman, whom the 
f Prussia placed behind a screen when Vol- 
ime to read to him a new poem of consider- 
igth. It has been alleged, that this kind of 
y is generally connected with inferiority of 
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the other intellectual powers ; but there appears to 
be no foundation for this. For, though the mere 
memory of words may be met with in a lugh degree in 
persons of defective understanding, it is also true 
that men of high endowments have been remarkable 
for memory. It is said that Themistocles could 
name aJU the citizens of Athens, amounting to 
twenty thousand; and that Cyrus knew the name of 
every soldier in his army. 

The late Dr. Leyden was remarkable for his 
memory. I am informed, through a gentleman who 
was intimately acquainted with him, that he could 
repGAt correctly a long act of parliament, or any 
sinmar document, after having once read it. When 
he vras, on one occasion, congratulated by a friend 
on his remarkable power in this respect, he replied, 
that instead of an advantage it was often a source 
of great inconvenience. This he explained by say* 
ing, that when he wished to recollect a parUcular 
point in any thing which he had read, he could do 
it (Kily by repeating to himself the whole from the 
commencement till he reached the point which he 
wished to recall. 

We may find a mere local memory combined 
with very little judgment; that is, the power of 
remembering facts in the order in which they oc- 
curred, or words in the order in which they were 
addressed to the individual ; but that kind of memory 
which is founded, not upon local or incidental rela- 
tions, but on real analogies, must be considered as 
an important feature of a cultivated mind, and as 
holding an important place in the formation of in- 
tellectual character. The former kind of memory, 
however, is often the more ready, and is that which 
generally makes the greater show, both on accoimt 
of its readiness, and likewise because the kind of 
facts with which it is chiefly conversant are usually 
those most in request in common conversation. 

The fusts now referred to are matters of cariosity 
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only. The points of real Interest and practical im- 
portaDce, in regard to memory, respect the manner 
m which it is influenced by tne intellectual habits 
of indlfiduals, and the principles on which it may 
be improved. These are referable chiefly to two 
heads, namely. Attention and Association. 

Memory is very much influenced by Attention, 
or a full and distinct perception of the fact or objeet 
with a view to its being remembered ; and by the 
perception being kept before the mind, in this dis- 
tinct maimer, for a certain time. The distinct re- 
collection of the fact, in .such cases, is generally in 
proportion to the intensity with which it has been 
contemplated ; and this is also very much streiiffth- 
ened by its being repeatedly brought before the mind. 
Most people, a'cconiingly, have experienped that a 
statement is more strongly impressed upon the 
memory by being several times repeated to others. 
It is on the same principle, that memory is greatly 
assisted by writing down the object of our know- 
ledge, especially if this be done in a distinct and 
systematic manner. A subject also is more dis- 
tinctly conceived, and more correctly remembered, 
after we have instructed another person in it. Such 
exercises are not strictly to be considered as helps 
to the memory, but as excitements to attention; 
and as thus leading to that clear and full compre- 
hension of the subject which is required for the dis- 
tinct remembrance of it. 

It is familiar to every one that there are great 
differences in memory, both in respect to the facil- 
ity of acquirement and the power of retention. In 
the former there appear to be original differences, but 
a great deal also de|>ends upon habit. In the power 
of retention much depends, as we shall afterward 
see, upon the habit of correct association ; but, be- 
sides this, there are facts which seem to show a 
singular connexion with the manner in which the 
vcquisition was made. The following fact was 
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communicated to nie by an able and intelligent 
friend, who heard it from the individual to whom it 
relates. A disting^shed theatrical performerf m 
conseqnence of the sudden illness of another actor, 
had occasion to prepare himself, on very short no- 
tice, for a part wnich was entirely new to him ; and 
the part was long and rather difficult. He acquired 
it in a very short time, and went through it witii 
perfect accuracy, but immediately after the perform- 
ance forgot every word of it. Characters which 
he had acquired in a more deliberate manner he 
never forgets, but can perform them at any time 
without a moment's preparation ; but in regard to 
the character now mentioned, there was the farther 
and very singular fact, that though he has repeatedly 
performed it since that time, he has been obliged 
each time lo prepare it anew, and has never acquired 
in regard to it that facility which is familiar to him 
in other instances. When questioned respecting 
the mental process which he employed the first time 
he performed this part, he says, that he lost sight 
entirely of the audience, and seemed to have nothing 
before Mm but the pages of the book from whi(£ 
he had learned it ; and that if any thing had occurred 
to interrupt this illusion, he should have stopped 
instantly* 

That degree of attention which is required for the 
full remembrance of a subject is to be considered as 
a voluntary act on the part of the individual ; but 
the actual exercise of it is influenced in a great 
measure by his previous intellectual habits. Of four 
individuals, for example, who are giving an account 
of a journey through the same (Hstrict, one may de- 
scribe chiefly its agricultural produce ; another, its 
mineralogical characters; a third, its picturesque 
beauties ; while the fourth may not be able to give 
an account of any thing except the state of the roads 
and the facilities for travelling. The same facta or 
objects must have passed before the senses of all the 
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four; but their remembrance of them depends upon 
the pomts to which their attention was directed. 
Besides the maimer here alluded to, in which the 
attention is influenced by previous habits or pursuits, 
some persons have an active inquiring state of mind, 
which keeps the attention fully engaged upon what- 
ever is passing before them ; while others give way 
to a listless inactive condition, which requires to be 
strongly excited before the attention is roused to the 
degree required for remembrance. The former, ac- 
coniingly, remember a great deal of all that passes 
befonB them, either in reading or observation. The 
latter are apt to say that they are deficient in memory ; 
their deficiency, however, is not in memory, but in 
attention ; and this appears from the fact that they 
do not forget any thing which deeply engages their 
feelings or concerns their interest. 

The habit of listless inactivity of mind should be 
carefully guarded against in the young; and the 
utmost care should be taken to cultivate the opposite, 
namely, the habit of directing the mind intensely to 
whatever comes before it, either in reading or obser- 
vation. This may b^ considered as forming the 
foundation of sound intellectual character. 

Next to the effect of attention is the remarkable 
influence produced upon memory by Association. 
This principle holds so important a place in relation 
to the niental operations, that some philosophers 
have been disposed to refer to it nearly all the phe- 
nomena of mind; but without ascribmg to it this 
universal influence, its effects are certainly very ex- 
tensive, and the facts connected with it present a 
subject of peculiar interest. 

The principle of association is founded upon a re- 
markable tendency, by which two or more facts or 
conceptions, which have been contemplated together, 
or in immediate succession, become so connected in 
the mind that one of them at a future time lecalla 
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the others, or introduces a train of thoughts whicl^ 
without any mental effort, follow each other in the 
order in which they were originally associated* 
This is called the association of ideas, and varioui 
phenomena t>f a very interesting kind are connected 
with it 

But besides this tendency,, by which thoughts for- 
merly associated are brought into the mind m a par- 
ticular order, there is another species of association 
into which the mind passes spontaneously, by a sug- 
gestion from any subject which happens to be pres- 
ent to it. The thought or fact which is thuspresent 
suggests another which has some kind of affinity to 
it; this suggests a third, and so on, to the formation 
of a train or series which may be continued to a 
jpreat length. A remarkable circumstance likewiss 
IS, that such a train may go on with very little con- 
sciousness of or attention to it ; so that the partial 
lars of the series are scarcely remembered, or are 
traced only by an effort. This singular fact every 
one must have experienced in that state of mind 
which is cadled a revery. It goes on for some time 
withoui effort arid with little attention; at length 
the attention is roused, and directed to a particular 
thought which is in the mind, without the person 
being able at first to recollect what led him to think 
of that subject. He then, by a voluntary effort, 
traces the chain of thoughts backwards, perhaps 
through a long series, till he arrives at a subject of 
which he has a distinct remembrance as having 
given rise to it. 

It is impossible distinctly to trace the principles 
which lead to the particular chain of thoughts which 
arise in a case of this kind. It is probably much 
influenced by the previous inteUectusd habits of the 
individual ; and perhaps in many instances is guided 
by associations previously formed. There are also 
among the facts or thoughts themselves certain 
principles of analogy, by which one suggests a^n p t fa^r 
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vrithout that kind of connexion Mrhich is established 
by preyious proximity. These have usually been 
called prmciples of association, or, according to the 
phraseolo^ of Dr. Brown, principles of simple sug- 
gestion* They have been generally referred to four 
headsf — namely, resemblance, contiguity in time aiul 
place, cause and effect, and contrast: and others 
have r^uced them to three, considering contiguitv 
and cause and effect as referable- to the same head. 
On these principles, then, one thought may suggest 
another which has some relation to it, either in the 
way of resemblance, contiguity, cause, effect, or con- 
trast. But still the question recurs, What ^ves rise 
to the occurrence of one of these relations in prefer- 
ence to the others 1 This may depend, in some in- 
stances, on previous habits of thought and peculiari- 
ties of mental temperament; and in other cases 
associations maybe more apt to occur, according 
as some analogous association may have been more 
recently formed, more lively, or more frequently 
repeated. When the common topic of the weather, 
for example, is introduced in conversation, or pre- 
sented to the mind, the agriculturist will naturally 
refer to its influence on vegetation ; the physician to 
its effect on the health of the community ; the man 
of pleasure may think only of its reference to the 
sports of the field ; the philosopher may endeavour 
to seek for its cause in some preceding atmospheric 
phenomena; and another person of certain habits 
of observation may compare or contrast it with the 
weather of the same period in a preceding year. 
Thus, in five individuals, the same topic may give 
rise to five trains of thought, perfectly distinct from 
each other, yet each depending upon a very natural 
and obvious principle of suggestion. In other in- 
stances it is impossible to trace the cause which 
leads the mind off into peculiar and unusual associa- 
tions. The following example from Hobbes has 
been frequently referred to:-— ''In a company in 
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which the conversation turned on the civil war, what 
could be conceived more impertinent than for a per- 
son to ask abruptly what was the value of a Roman 
denarius? On a little reflection, however, I was 
easily able to trace the train of thought which sag- 
gested the question ; for the original subject of dis- 
course naturally introduced the history of the kin^, 
and of the treachery of those who surrendered his 
person <to his enemies ; this again introduced the 
treachery of Judas Iscariot, and the sum of money 
which he received for his reward. And all this train 
of ideas passed through the mind of the speaker in a 
twinkling in consequence of the velocity of thought** 
Mr. Stewart adds, m relation to this anecdote, ^ Itis 
by no means improbable, that if the speaker had 
been interrogated about the connexion of ideas which 
led him aside from the original topic of discourse, Le 
would have found himself, at first, at a loss for an 
answer." 

In the mental process now referred to it is evident 
that the term suggestion is much more correct than 
association, which has often been applied to it. For 
in the cases which belong to this class the facts or 
thoughts suggest each other, not according to any 
connexion or association which the mind had pre^ 
viously formed between them, but according to some 
mentsi impression or emotion, which by a law of oar 
constitution proves a principle of analogy or sugges- 
tion. We readily perceive how this tdkes place in 
regard to circumstances which are allied to each 
other by resemblance, contiguity, cause, or effect; 
and the suggestion of contrast must also occur to 
every one as by no means unnatural. Thus, the 
sight of a remarkably fat man may recall to us the 
thought of another man we had lately seen, who was 
equally remarkable for his leanness : the playfulness 
and mirth of childhood may suggest the cares and 
anxieties of after life ; and an instance of conduct 
which we greatly disapprove may lead us to recoUecl 
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how very differently another individual conducted 
himself in similar circumstances. 

In a practical view the subjectof association lead» 
us chieAy to a consideration of the manner in which 
facts are so associated in the mind as to be recalled 
by means of the connexion ; in other words, the in^ 
fluence of association upon memory. In this view, 
associations are distinctly referable to three classes : 

I. Natural or philosophical association. 

II. Local or incidental association. 

III. Arbitrary or fictitious association. 

A variety of mental phenomena of the most inter- 
esting kind will be found connected with the subjects 
referred to under these classes. The principle on 
which they all depend is simply the circumstance of 
two or more facts, thoughts, or events being contem- 
plated together by the mind, though many of them 
may have no relation to each other except this con- 
junction. The strength of the association is gene- 
rally in proportion to the intensity of the mental 
emotion ; and is likewise in a great measure regu- 
lated by the length of time, or the number of times, 
in which the facts have been contemplated in this 
connexion. Astonishing examples may be often met 
with of facts or occurrences which have long ceased 
to be objects of simple memory, being brought up in 
this manner by association, though they had not 
passed through the mind for a very long time. 

I. Natural or PmLosopmcAL Association takes 
place when a fact or statement on which the atten- 
tion is fixed is, by a mental process,' associated with 
some fact previously known to which it has a rela- 
tion, or with some subject which it is calculated to 
illustrate. The fact so acquired is thus, to use a 
figurative expression, put by in its proper place in 
the mind, and can afterward be recalled by means 
of the association* 

1 
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The formation of associations, in this manner, ]M 
of course influenced in a very great degree l^ pre- 
vious mental habits, pursuits, or subjects of reflec- 
tion ; and, according to the nature and the yarietr 
of these pursuits or subjects of thought, facts whieh 
by some are passed by and instantly forgotten may 
be fixed upon by others with eager attention, and 
referred to some principle which they are calculated 
to illustrate. Examples of this kind must be familiar 
to every one ; I may mention the following :-«-In a 
party of gentlemen, the conversation tum^ on the 
warlike character of the Mahrattas, as compared 
with the natives of Lower India, and the explanation 
given of it by an author who refers it to their use of 
animal food, from which the Hindoos are said to be 
prohibited by their religion. A doubt was started 
respecting the extent to which Hindoos are prohib- 
ited from the use of animal food : some were of one 
opinion and some of another, and the point was left 
undecided. Reading soon after the Journal of Bishop 
Heber, I found it stated, that on one occasion during 
his journey, when a large supply of meat was brought 
to him, he ordered three lambs to be sent to his JEun- 
doo attendants, and that the gift was received vrith 
every expression of gratitude. On another occasion 
such a £u^ might have been passed by without pro- 
ducing any impression; or it might have been sUgfatly 
"Husociated with the good bishop's attention to the 
comfort of all around him, but not remembered be- 
yond the passing moment. In connexion with the 
discussion now mentioned it became a fact of great 
interest^ and never to be forgotten ; and led to inquiry 
after more precise information on the subject to which 
it related. 

This trifling example may serve to illustrate the 

Srinciple, that the remembrance of insulated facts 
oes not depend merely upon the degree of attention 
directed to them, but also on the existence in the 
mind of subjects of thought with which the new 
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fact may be associated. Other facts, as they occur, 
will afterward be added from time to time, giving 
rise to a progressive increase of knowledge in a 
mind in which this mental process is regularly car- 
ried on. 'niis habit of attention and association 
ought therefore to be carefully cultivated, as it must 
have a great influence on our progress in knowledge, 
and likewise on the formation of intellectual char- 
acter, provided the associations be niade upon sound 
principles, or according to tlie true and important 
relations of things. It is also closely connected with 
that activity of mind which is ever on the alert for 
knowledge, from every source that comes within 
its reach ; and that habit of reflection which always 
connects with such facts the conclusions to which 
they lead, and the views which they tend to illus- 
trate. On this principle also, every new fact which 
is acquired, or every new subject of thought which 
is brought before the mind, is not only valuable in 
itself, but also becomes the basis or nucleus of 
further improvement. Minds which are thus fur- 
nished with the requisite foundation of knowledge, 
and act uniformly upon these principles of enlarg- 
ing it, will find interesting matter to be associated 
and remembered, where others find only amusement 
for a vacant hour, which passes away and is for- 
gotten. There is also another respect in which the 
habit of correct and philosophical association assists 
the memory, and contributes to progress in know- 
ledge. For by means of it, when applied to a great 
mass of Tacts relating to the same subject, we arrive 
at certain general facts, which represent a numerous 
body of the individuals, and the remembrance of 
which is equivalent to the remembrance of the whole. 
The associations referred to under this first head 
arise out of the real relations of facts to each other, 
or to subjects of thought previously existing in the 
mind. The particular train of association, therefore, 
which is formed from the same facts by cUfierent in« 
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dividuals may vary exceedingly. Thiis, the Bame 
facts may often admit of various applications, or* in 
other words, of being associated in various ways, 
by different persons, according to their intelloctoal 
habits, or by the same person at different times, ac- 
cording to the subject of thought which happens to 
be more immediately present. 

When a variety of facts have been associated in 
the mind in the manner now referred tb, they form 
a series which hang together and recall each other 
in a very remarkable manner. There are two ways 
in which this takes place, which may be called 
voluntary and spontaneous. (1.) We call up facts 
by a voluntary effort, by directing the mind into 
particular trains of thought calculated to lead to 
those which we are in seairch of. This is what we 
call recollecting -ourselves on a particular subject 
We have an impression, perhaps, that the mind is 
in possession of information which bears upon 
the subject, but do not at the . moment lemember 
it ; or we remember some circumstances, and wish 
to recall a more full and complete remembrance. 
We therefore commence a mental process which 
consists in putting in- motion, to speak figuratively, 
a train of thoughts, or a series of associated facts, 
which we think calculated to lead us to the facts we 
wish to recall. (2.) Associations recur spontane- 
40usly, either when particular topics naturally lead- 
hig to them are brought before the mind, in reading 
or conversation, or in that state in which the mind is 
left to follow, without any effort, the current of 
thought^* as they succeed each other. In the 
healthy state of the mind, we can give way to this 
spontaneous succession of thoughts ; or we can check 
it at our pleasure, and direct the mind into some 
new train connected with the same subject, or 
vising oat of it ; or we can dismiss it altofsttier. 
'Hiile we allow it to go on, it does so, not only with- 

t effort, bat often without consciousness ; so that 
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v^hen the attention is, after some time, arrested by 
a subject of thought which is in the mind, we do 
not at first remember what led us to think of it, and 
begin to recollect ourselves by tracing the series 
backwards. In this state of mind, it is most inter- 
esting to observe the manner in which old associa^ 
tions are revived, and o)d recollections renewed, 
which seemed to have been lost and forgotten ; and 
how facts and occurrences come into the mind which 
had not been thought of for many years. They are 
recalled, we scarcely know how, by some train of 
association which we can hardly trace, and which 
had long ceased to be the subject of any voluntary 
effort of attention. We shall a^n aUude to this 
most interesting subject, in relation to the manner 
in which associations, long forgotten, are sometimes 
brought into the mind in dreaming^ and in certain 
states of dehrium. 

The voluntary power over the succession of 
thoughts and associations which has now been al- 
luded to is a subject of extreme interest. We shall 
have occasion to refer to it again when we come to 
speak of a remarkable condition in which it is lost ; 
and in which the mind is left entirely under the in- 
fluence of the series of thoughts as they happen to 
succeed each other, according probably to old asso- 
ciations, without the power of arresting or var3ring 
it This occurs in two very interesting mental con- 
ditions to be afterward more pai-ticularly mentioned ; 
namely, dreaming and insanity. 

II. Local or IircroENTAL Assocution. — ^In the men- 
tal process referred to under the preceding head, 
facts or thoughts are associated according to certain 
real relations ; though these, we have seen, may be 
various, and the particular relation which is nxed 
upon, in particular cases, depends upon the intellec- 
tual habits of the individual. In the class now to 
be mentioned, the associations are formed according 

12 
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to no other relations than such as are entirely lool 
or casual. Thus, a fact, a thought, or a mental i» 
pression is associated with thp person by whonik 
was coramunicated, or the place where the eopH» 
nication was made; and is recalled to the aild 
when the place or person is seen, mentiona^ w 
thought of. Some persons seem to form almoitM 
other associations than those of this descriplioft 
When a place which they had visited, for examnk^ 
is spoken of, they immediately relate, in comenn 
with it, the persons whom they met there, incideili 
which occurred in their company, and opinions « 
statements which were mentioned in conversatki 
with them ; and from this, perhaps, they may braach 
off to other circumstanced relating to these iafr 
viduals, their families, or connexions. 

These mere focal associations, however, oftai 
make a very deep impression upon the mind ; moN 
vivid, certainly, than simple memory of the facts or 
transactions connected with them. Thus, we av<^ 
a place which is associated with some painful recol- 
lection ; yet the very fact of avoiding it shows tint 
we have a full remembrance of the circunistanee8» 
and, at the same time, a conviction that the sig^ 
of the spot would make the impression more vivid 
and more painful. After the death of a belovdl 
child or a much valued friend, we may retain a liv(^ 
remembrance of them, and even anxiously cheriaii 
the impression of their endearing qualities; yet, 
after time has in some measure blunted the acute- 
ness of feeling, the accidental discovery of some 
trifling memorial strongly associated with the la- 
mented object of our affection produces a freshness 
and intensity of emotion, known only to those who 
have expenenced it. This feeling is peculiarly 
strong if the memorial has been long lost aightof, 
and discovered by accident ; because, as has been 
well remarked by Dr. Brown, it in this case presents 
the unmixed image of the friend with whom it is as- 
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eociated ; whereas, a memorial which has become 
fEuniliar to us is assoriated with other feelings not 
relating exclusively to him. Philosophers have en- 
deavomed to explain the mental phenomenon here 
referred to by supposing, that in such cases the 
mingling of mental emotion with actual perception 
gives a feeling of reality to the emotion, and for the 
time a kind of belief of the existence of the object 
of it. This is sufficiently plausible, but, after aU, 
amounts to little more than expressing the fact in 
other words, without conveying any read explanation. 
Similar impressions, whether of a pleasurable or 
padnful character, according to the original feeling 
ivhich is thus recalled, are excited by the sight of a 
spot which we have visited while under the ii^uence 
of strong emotion ; by a tune, a piece of poetry, ' 
an article of dress, or the most trifling object with 
which, from incidental circumstances, the associap* 
tion was made. The effect of a particular tune on 
the Swiss regiments in foreign service is familiar 
to every one ; and a similar effect has been remarked, 
from a similar cause, among the Highland regiments 
of our own country. The feelings thus produced 
may be so vivid as even to overpower present emo- 
tions; to excite pleasure amid circumstances of 
pain or depression ; and to produce depressing and 
painful emotions, when all present circumstances 
are calculated to give satisfaction. Hence, it is prob- 
able that the principle might often be employed 
with much advantage, as a moral remedy, in various 
circumstances of depressing disease, as in the low 
state of fever, and certain conditions of insanity. 
A pleasing anecdote of this kind is mentioned by Dr. 
Rush. ** During the time that I passed at a country 
school in Cecil County in Maryland, I often went 
on a holyday, with my schoolmates, to see an eagle's 
nest upon the summit of a dead tree, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the school, during the time of the in- 
cubation of the bird. The daughter of the farmer 
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in whose field the tree stood, and with whom I be- 
came acquainted, married, and settled in this city 
about forty years ago. In our occasional interviewB, 
we now and then spoke of the innocent haunts and 
rural pleasures of our youth, and among othttni» of 
the eagle's nest in her father's field. A few yean 
ago I was called to visit this woman when she was 
in the lowest stage of typhus fever. Upon entering 
the room, I caught her eye, and with a cheerful tone 
of voice said oiuy. The eagle's nest. She 'seized my 
hand, without being able to speak, and discovered 
strong emotions of pleasure in her countenance, 
probably from a sudden association of all her eaihr 
domestic connexions and enjoyments with the woidi 
which I uttered. From that time she began to re- 
cover. She is now living, and seldom fails, when 
we meet, to ssdute me with the echo of—' The ea^^ 
nest.' " 

There is even something in these mere local asso- 
ciations which fixes an impression upon the mind, 
almost independent of memory, and upon a principls 
with which we are little acquainted. The follow- 
ing anecdote is, I beheve, authentic, though I cannot 
at present refer to the work in which it is related. 
It is certainly one of the most extraordinary of its 
kind, and yet we see enough of the principle, in va- 
rious instances, to give it a high degree of proba- 
bility. — ^A lady, in the last stage of a chronic disease, 
was carried from London to a lodging in the country : 
there her infant daughter was taloni to visit her, 
and, after a short interview, carried back to town. 
The lady died a few days after, and the daughter 
grew up without any recollection of her mother, 
till she was of mature age. At this time, she hap- 
pened to be^ taken into the room in which her mother 
died, without knowing it to have been so; she 
started on entering it, and when a friend who was 
along with her asked the cause of her agitation, 
repliedf " I have a distinct impression of having been 
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in this room before, and that a lady, who lay in that 
corner, and seemed very ill, leaned over me and 
wept" 

The singular influence of local association is often 
illustrated by the most trivial occurrences. Walking 
in the street lately, I met a lady whose face was 
familiar to me, but whom I could not name. I had, 
at the same time, an impression that I ought to have 
spoken to her, and to have inquired for some rela- 
tive who had lately been my patient ; but, notwith- 
standing repeated efforts, I could not reco^ise her, 
and passed on. Some time after, in passing along 
the road a few miles from town, my eye caught a 
cottage, to which I had been taken about six months 
before, to see a gentleman who had been carried 
into it in a state of insensibility, in consequence of 
being thrown from a gig. The sight of the cottage 
instantly recalled the accident, and the gentleman 
who was the subject of it ; and, at the same instant, 
the impression that the lady whom I had passed in 
the manner now mentioned was his wife. In this 
case no recollection was excited by the sight of the 
lady, even after repeated and anxious attempts ; and 
I believe I should not have recognised the patient 
himself, had he been along with her ; whereas the 
whole was recalled in an instant by the sight of the 
cottage. Similar illustrations must have occurred 
to every one. We meet a person in the street, who 
stops and speaks to us ; but we cannot recognise 
him. We are unwilling to tell him so, and walk 
along with him conversing on various topics; at 
length, he makes an allusion to some person or some 
circumstance, by means of which we instantly re- 
collect who he is, and where we met with him. On 
the same principle, when we are endeavouring to 
remind a person of a transaction which he has for- 
gotten, and which we are anxious to call to his re- 
collection, we mention various circumstances con- 
nected with it, until at length we mention one whichy 
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by association, instantly brings the whole distinctij 
before him. There are even facts which seem to 
show that the impression recalled by local asaoeift- 
tion may affect the bodily organs. Van Swieten r^ 
lates of himself, that he was passing a spot wlien 
the dead body of a dog burst and produced snch i 
stench as made him vomit ; and that, happening to 
pass the same spot ic^me years after, he was aflbetad 
by sickness and vomiting from the recollection. 

Finally, to the influence of local association tre 
are to refer the impressions produced by the monn- 
ments of the illustrious dead ; the tropmes of other 
times ; the remains of Greece and Rome ; or by tin 
visitation of spots distin£fuished by illustrioos deedi^ 
as Thermopylae, Bannockbum, or Waterloo. *• Far 
from me," says Dr. Johnson, ** and from my friendSybi 
such frigid philosophy, as may conduct us, indiflTerait 
and unmoved, over any ground which has been ^ 
nified by wisdom, bravery, or virtue. That man n 
little to be envied whose patriotism would not gain 
force upon the plains of Marathon, or whose pietf 
would not grow warmer among the ruins of lona." 

III. Arbitrart or Ficrrrious Assocution. — ^l%if 
association is generally produced by a voluntary ef- 
foi-t of the mind ; and the facts associated are not 
connected by any relation except what arises ont 
of this effort. The process is exemplified in the 
connexion we establish between something which 
we wish to remember and something which we are 
in no danger of forgetting ; as in the common ex- 
pedients of tying a thread about the finger, or mak- 
ing a knot on the pocket-handkerchief. A Roman, 
for the same purpose, turned the. stone of his ring 
inwards towards the palm of his hand. There is an 
analogous expedient which most people probably 
have employed for enabling them to remember tbie 
ranes of persons. It consists in forming an asso- 
iadon between the name to be remembered and 
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that of some intimate friend or public character of 
the same name, which is familiar to us. The re- 
markable circumstance in these cases is, that what- 
ever difficulty a person may have in simply remem- 
bering a name, he never forgets who the individual 
was with whose name he formed the association. 

On this principle have been founded various 
schemes of artificial memory. One of the most an- 
cient consisted in associating the divisions of a dis- 
course to be delivered with the various apartments 
of a building, and the leading sentiments with articles 
of furniture. This is said to have been much prac- 
tised by the ancient orators, and to have given rise 
to the phraseology by which we speak of the divi- 
sions of a discourse, as the first place^ the second 
place^ &c. I have repeatedly made experiments on 
this method in remembering the discnurses of public 
speakers, and the effect is certainly astonishing; for 
though it is many years since the experiments were 
made, I still find articles of furniture associated in 
the clearest manner with sentiments delivered by- 
some of the speakers. Other systems of artificial 
memory are founded upon the same general princi- 
ple, though the particular apphcations of It may vary; 
and some of them are extremely absurd. One of 
the last which attracted notice in this country was 
that of a German of the name of Feinagle, who de- 
livered lectures on memory to crowded and fashion- 
able audiences, about the year 1809 or 1810. A 
leading part of his system was the memory of dates, 
and it consisted in changing the figures in the date 
into the letters of the alphabet corresponding to them 
in number. These letters were then formed into a 
word to be in some way associated with the date to 
be remembered. One example, which I happen to 
recollect, wiU be sufficient to illustrate the peculiarity 
of the system, and at the same time its efficiency for 
its purpose. Henry IV. King of England was bom 
in the year 1366. This date, changed into letterst 
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gives inff, which are ver}' easily formed into the wop 
rmiff. The method is not so obvious of establisbioj 
with this a relation to Henty IV. "Henry IV., 
says M. Feinagle, " is four hens, and we put thei 
into the muff, one in each corner/' No one, certainh 
after hearing this, is in any danger of forgetting a 
date of the birth of Henry IV. ; but whether the n 
membrance is worth such a process is a separal 
question. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the sabject o 
arbitrary association, as the observation of every on 
will furnish numerous examples of it. There isoD 
application of the principle, however, which deserre 
to be referred to in a more particular manner, 
allude to the practice of commemorative rites, o 
periodical observances, for transmitting the remem 
brance of remarkable events. These are in thd 
natare, in general, entirely arbitrary ; or, if they hafi 
any analogy to the events, the relation is only figo 
•rative. But the influence of such celebrations is oi 
the most extensive and most important kind. If tbi 
events, particularly, are of a very uncommon chai 
acter, these rites remove any feeling of uncertainT 
which attadies to traditional testimony, when it hsi 
been transmitted through a long period of time, an 
consequently through a great number of individualfl 
They carry us back, in one unbroken series, to tb< 
period of the events themselves, and to the individ 
uals who were witnesses of them. 

The most important application of the principl 
in the manner now referred to is in the observance 
of religion which are intended to commemorate thos 
events which are connected with the revelation o 
the Christian faith. The importance of this mod' 
of transmission has not been sufficiently attended t 
by those who have urged the insufficiency of humai 
testimony to establish the truth of events which ar 
at nuriance with l^e common course of nature. W* 
hnft formerly aUuded to one part of this sophiani 
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and have stated the grounds on which we contend 
that no objection to the credibility of tliese events 
can be founded upon our observation of what we call 
the course of nature. We have admitted that a much 
higher species of evidence is required for them than 
would be required for events which correspond with 
our previous observation ; and this high and peculiar 
evidence is confirmed in a sinking manner by the 
periodica] rites now referred to. By means of these 
we are freed entirely from every impression of the 
fallibility of testimony, and the possibility of the 
statements having been fabricated; as we are con- 
ducted in one uninterrupted series to the period when 
the events took place, and to the individuals who wit* 
nessed them. This will appear if we state in a few 
words a hypothetical case. Let us conceive a person 
attempting to impose upon the world by an account 
of some wonderful or miraculous event, which he 
alleges occurred five hundred years ago. He, of 
course, exerts every possible ingenuity in fabricating 
documents, and framing the appearance of a chain 
of testimony in support of his statement. It is quite 
possible that he might thus deceive a considerable 
number of credulous persons ; and that others, who 
did not believe his statement, might yet find difficulty 
in proving its fallacy. But if the report were further 
to bear, that ever bince the occurrence of the alleged 
event it had been regularly and specially celebrated 
by a certain periodical observance, it is clear that this 
would bring the statement to the test of a fact open 
to examination, and that the fallacy of the whole 
would be instantly detected. 

On these principles it must appear that the state- 
ments of the sacied writings, respecting miraculous 
events which are said to have occurred upwards of 
1800 years ago, could not have been fabricated at any 
intermediate era during that period. It is uuneces- 
sary to state how much more improbable it is that 
they could have been fabricated at the vecv tiiSAasd 
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place in which they are said to have occurred, ani 
in the midst of thousands who are said to have wiu 
nessed them, many of whom were deeply interested 
in detecting their fallacy. This part of the auestion 
is not comiected with our present inquiry, out it is 
impossible to dismiss the subject without one reflec- 
tion : — that if we are to proceed upon the principis 
of probabilities, we must balance fairly the proba- 
bilities of fabrication. If we do so, we hesitate nof 
to assert, that the probability of the world being ia- 
posed upon, under all the circumstances now alluded 
to, is more at variance with our firm and unalteraiile 
experience than all that we are called upon to believe. 

It does not appear necessary to say much of that 
modification of memory which is called Conceptxob. 
It is the recalling of a perception. If, for example, we 
have passed a person in the street whose face we 
think we have seen, but without being able to recogniie 
him, we can recall the impression of his countenance, 
and endeavour to recollect who he is. By a higher 
exercise of this faculty a painter can draw from con- 
ception a landscape or a building long ailter he has 
visited them, and even the portrait of a friend who is 
dead or absent, and whom he has not seen for acoU' 
»iderable time. By another modification of this 
power we can imbody into a conception a scene, a 
figure, or a transaction which has been described to 
us by another. The vividness of our conception, in 
such cases, does not depend upon the accuracy oi 
even the truth of the descri()tion, but ixpon the degree 
of liveliness with which it is given, or the intensity 
with which our attention is directed to it. Thus, it 
has been remarked that we have a more clear c^in* 
ception of Don Quixote or Sancho than of any char- 
acters in real history, unless they have been made 
familiar to us by painting^. The business of the 
novelist being to create his hero, he gives a more 
Aall and graphic delineation of hira than the auihQnti& 
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Tiistorian finds it necessary to do ; hence, the former 
"begins his narrative by an impression made upon our 
conception ; the latter disregards this, and proceeds 
at once to the facts which he has to address to our 
attention and memory. 

Conception, properly so called, or the recalling of 
a perception, does not appear to be necessarily con- 
nected with the impression of past time, but rather 
to be at first accompanied by a feeling of the present 
existence of the object. Connecting the impression 
with past time seems to be a distinct act of the mind ; 
and the conception may be so strong as, for the mo- 
ment, almost to exclude all idea of the past. That 
degree of conception by which a painter can take the 
likeness of a friend who has been long dead, or de- 
lineate a scene visited at a remote period, must 
amount to something of this nature. In the active 
and healthy state of the other faculties of the mind 
this impression is but momentary, being almost in- 
stantly corrected by impressions received from the 
external world. We shall afterward have occasion 
to refer to a remarkable state of mind in which it is 
not thus corrected, but in which objects which exist 
only in conception are believed to have a real and 
present existence. On this condition depend many 
of the peculiarities of dreaming, insanity, and spec- 
tral illusions. 

Different individuals possess the faculty of concep- 
tion in different degrees ; and, connected with the 
degree of it, there is generally a corresponding talent 
for lively description. The faculty itself, or the 
formation of the conception, probably follows nearly 
the same laws with memory, and depends in a great 
measure upon the degree of attention which was 
originally directed to the objects. This, again, is 
influenced, as in the case of memory, partly by the 
general activity of mind of the individual, and partly 
by his particular habits and pursuits. T^m^ ^» io\» 
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merly remarked, in describing the features of a coun- 
try which they have passed over, one person wDl 
give 91 dear and lively description of its general cha^ 
acters, so as to place it, as it were, before yon; a 
second will descnoe chiefly its pastures and produce; 
a third may include both ; while a fourth may not be 
able to give an intelligible account of any one feature 
of the scene. 

There are particular situations in which concef^ 
tion is apt to be most intensely brought into exercisey 
especially those of seclusion and the absence of all 
external impressions. A beautiful example of this 
occurs in the Life of Niebuhr, the celebrated Danish 
traveller. When old, blind, and so infirm that he was 
able only to be carried from his bed to his chair, he 
used to describe to his friends the scenes which he 
had visited in his early days with wonderful minute- 
ness and vivacity. When they expressed their as- 
tonishment, he told them, " that as he lay in bed, all 
visible objects shut out, the pictures of what he had 
seen in the East continually floated before his mind's 
eye, so that it was no wonder tie could speak of 
them as if he had seen them yesterday. With like 
vividness the deep intense sky of Asia, with its bril- 
liant and twinkling host of stars, which he had so 
often gazed at by night, or its lofty vault of blue by 
day, was reflected, in the hours of stillness and dark- 
ness, on his inmost soul.^ This may perhaps be con- 
sidered as an example of what we may call the high- 
est degree of healthy conception. Something a little 
l)eyond this leads to that state on which depends the 
theory of apparitions or spectral illusions. 

In concluaing this brief allusion to the subject of 
conception, I shall only add the following example 
of another application of this mental process. In 
the church of St. Peter at Cologne the altar-piece 
is a large and valuable picture by Rubens, represent- 
ing the martyrdom of the apostle. This picture 
having been carried away by the French in 1805» to 
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the great regret of the inhabitants, a painter of that 
cityimdertook to make a copy of it from recollectton ; 
and succeeded in doing so in such a mAnner, that the 
most delicate tints of the original are preserved with 
the most minute accuracy. The onginal painting 
has now been restored, but the copy is preserved 
along with it ; and even when they are rigidly com- 
pared, it is scarcely possible to distinguish the one 
nrom the other. I am not aware that this remarka- 
ble anecdote has been recorded by any traveller ; I 
am indebted for it to my friend Dr. Duncan, of the 
university of Edinburgh, who heard it on the spot in a 
late visit to the Continent, and saw both the pictures. 



OF THE CULTURE AND IMPROVEMENT OF ATTElf^OlT AHD 

MEMORY. 

The facts which have been briefly referred to, in 
regard to the phenomena of memory, lead to some 
remarks of a practical nature. These relate to the 
improvement of attention and memory in persons of 
adult years, and tiie cultivation of these powers in 
the education of the young. 

The rules from which benefit is to be derived for 
the improvement of memory, in persons of adult 
years, may be chiefly referred to the following heads.. 

I. The cultivation of habits of attention, or of in- 
tense application of the mind to whatever is at the 
time its more immediate object of pursuit. 

II. Habits of correct association. These consist 
in the constant practice of tracing the relation be- 
tween new facts and others with which we are pre- 
viously acquainted ; and of referring facts to prin- 
ciples which they are calculated to vWuslraXie^ cvt \!^ 
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Opinions which they tend to confirm, modify, or Ofe^ 
tunk This is the operation of what we call a refiect- 
\i\g niiad; and that information which is thus fullj 
contenipUited and associated is not likely to be lb^ 
gotten. 

IIL Intimately connected with both the format 
rules is the cultivation of that active, inquiring stale 
of mind which is always on the watch for knowledge 
from every source that comes within its reach, either 
in reading, conversation, or observation. Such a 
mind is ever ready to refer newly-acquired knowledge 
to its proper place. It is thus easily retained, and 
made to yield those conclusions which are legiti^ 
mately deduced from it. 

IV. Method ; that is, the pursuit of particular sqIh 
Jects, upon a regular and connected plan. 

AJl these principles are opposed to that listless, 
inactive state of mind which is occupied with trifles^ 
or with its own waking dreams; or which seeks 
only amusement in desultory pursuits which pass 
away and are forgotten. They are likewise opposed 
to habits of irregular and desultory application, which 
even intellectusd persona are apt to fall into, by meani 
of which the mind loses the train of investigation, or 
of argument, in which it had made some progresii 
fuid may not be able to recover it in a satisfactory 
manner. Nothing, indeed, appears to contribute 
more to progress m any intellectual pursuit than the 
practice of keeping the subject habitually before the 
mind, and of daily contributing something towards 
the prosecution of it 

V. Attention and memory are greatly promoted 
by writing on a subject, especially if it be done in a 
distinct and systematic manner ; also, by conversing 
Qli ^ aubjecti and by. instructing others in it Theaa 
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exercises, indeed, may perhaps be considered rather 
as aids to attention, or a clear comprehension of the 
subject, than to memory. For in regnid to meniorjrt 
it is remarkable how much its power is increased in 
many instances by that kind of exercise by which it 
is alone trusted to, without any aid from writing. I 
have known medical men, for example, who had to 
recollect numerous appointments, do so with perfect 
accuracy by trusting to memory, to which they had 
habituated themselves, but blunaer continually when 
they kept a written memorandum. The mental 
power which is in^some cases acquired by constant 
and intense exercise is indeed astonishing. Bloom- 
field the poet relates of himself, that nearly one-half 
of his poem, the Farmer^s Boy, was composed, re- 
vised, and corrected, without writine^ a word of it, 
while he was at work with other shoemakers in a 
garret. 

Similar rules apply to the cultivation of these 
powers in young persons. They may be chiefly 
referred to the following heads : — 

I. Exciting constant attention and constant in 
terest. For this purpose it is of essential import- 
ance that whatever reading is presented to children 
shall be of a kind which they understand, and in 
which they can feel interest and pleasure. This 
will be greatly promoted by directing their attention 
to the meaning of words, and explaining them by 
familiar illustrations. The practice of setting tasks 
as punishments cannot be alluded to in terms ade- 
quate to its extreme absurdity. On this ground also 
it must be considered as a great eiTor in education 
to make children attempt too much ; that is, more 
than they can do with close attention. When a 
sense of weariness or mental languor takes place, 
what follows is not merely loss of time, but an im- 
portant injury done to the mental con&Ulv\\.\QTi\ «xA 
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it appears to be of the utmost consequence that the 
time of children should be as much as possible 
divided between intense attention and active recre- 
ation. By a shorter time occupied in this manner 
not only is more progress made than by a lon^r 
with listless and imperfect application, but an im- 
portant part of mental discipline is secured, which 
by the other method is entirely neglected. Similar 
observations, indeed, apply to persons at eveiy 
period of life, and we are fully persuaded that 
progress in any intellectual pursuit QQes not depend 
so much upon protracted laborious study as on the 
practice of keeping the subject habitually before the 
mind, and on the intensity of mental application. 

II. Cultivating habits of association, by pointing 
out to cjiildren the relation of facts to each other, 
the manner in which they illustrate one another, or 
lead to some general conclusion. By directing them 
in this manner from any particular fact to recollect 
similar or analogous facts which had formerly 
passed before them, they will be trained at once to 
attention, memory, and reflection. 

III. Cultivating that general activity of mind 
which seeks for information on every subject that 
comes in its way. The most common and trivial 
occurrences may thus be made the source of mental 
improvement: the habits of animals; the natural 
history of the articles that are constantly before us, 
in clothes, food, furniture ; articles of manufacture 
from a watch to a pin ; the action of the- mechanic 
powers, as illustrated by various contrivances in 
constant use; the structure of a leaf, a flower, a 
tree. To those fartlier advanced a constant source 
of interest may be found in history, geography, and 
memoirs of eminent' individuals ; and in the leadins 
principles of natural history, natural philosophy, ana 

'bymiatry. Every new subject of thought which is 
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thus presented to the mind is both valuable in itself 
by the powers which it calls into action, and by 
proving a nucleus to which new facts may be after- 
ward associated. 

rv. Memory and attention are greatly promoted 
in young persons by writing ; provided it be done, 
not merely in the form of extracts from books, but 
in their own words : in history, for example, in the 
form of chronological tables ; and on other subjects 
in clear and distinct abstracts, neatly and method- 
ically written. 

Y. These exercises of mind are g[reatly promoted 
m the yoimg by verbal communication. Hence the 
importance of frequent examination. The teacher 
is thereby enabled, not only to ascertain their pro- 
gress, but to explain what they do not understand; 
to impress upon them important points to which 
they may not have sufficiently attended ; to excite 
attention, inquiry, aud interest ; and so to cultivate 
the habits of association and reflection. These, in 
fact, ought to be the objects to be kept in view in 
all such exercises as of much greater moment than 
the mere putting of questions. On the same prin- 
ciple, a most useful exercise for young persons is 
instructing others still younger on sul^ects which 
they have themselves recently acquired. 

y I. In the cultivation of the mental powers in the 
young, a point of essential importance is the selec- 
tion of proper and worthy objects of acquirement. 
In the general conduct of education in this respect 
the chief error appears in gener^ to have been, de- 
voting too much time and attention in females to 
super^cial accomplishments, and in males to mere 
acquirement in languages and mathematics : and the 
great object to be kept in view^ from the very 
earliest period is the paramount importance of the 
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actual knowledjB^e of thinffs on subjects of real n\S3Sttf 
liie actual cultivation of habits of observation, uw 
auiry, association, and induction ; and, as the foofr 
dation of the whole, the habit of steady and con- 
tinued attention. The cultivation of these mental 
habits is of greater value by far than any one 
acquirement whatever; for they are the basis'of afl |: 
future improvement, and are calculated to give a 
tone to the whole character. 

In this brief outline I have said nothing^ on tiie 
subject of religious instruction ; for the same ndei 
apply to it as to branches of inferior importance, in 
as far as it is to be considered as engaging the in- 
tellectual powers. The chief error here appears 
to be, the practice of trusting too much to the mere 
repetition of tasks or catechisms, without that kind 
of direct personal instruction which is calculated to 
interest the attention, to fix the truths upon the un- 
derstanding, and to cultivate the habits of association 
and reflection. A leading branch of this subject, 
the culture of the moral feelings, does not belong to 
our present inquiry ; but it is impossible to mention 
it without alluding to its intense interest even in a 
pliilosophical point of view. One of the moat 
striking phenomena, certainly, in the science of the 
human mind, is the high degree of culture of which 
the moral powers are susceptible, even in the infant 
mind, long before the powers of intellect are de- 
veloped for the investigation of truth. 

In reference to the whole science of education 
nothing is of greater importance than the principle 
of association, which, we have formerly seen, exerts 
a most extensive influence, not in the remembrance 
of facts alone, but in perpetuating and recalling 
mental emotions. We take a very limited view, 
indeed, of this great subject, if we confine education 
entirely or chiefly to the acquisition of knowledge, 
or even to the culture of the intellectual powers. 
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That sjTBtem is deficient in its most essential part 
which does not carry on along with these a careful 
and habitual culture and regulation of the passions 
and emotions of the young : their attachments and 
antipathies^ their hopes and fears, their joys and 
sorrows ; the cultivation of the social and benevolent 
affections ; the habit of repressing selfishness, and 
bearing inconveniences and disappointments with- 
out murmuring; a disposition to candour and in- 
genuousness, and a sacred regard to truth. Their 
future character as social and moral beings will be 
greatly influenced by the manner in which they are 
taught from an early period to regulate their emo- 
tions, by directing them to c^equate and worthy ob- 
jects, and controlling them ly the great principles 
of wisdom and virtue. In tliis important process 
the principle of association exerts a most extensive 
influence. The stem lessons of morality, and even 
the sublime truths of religion, may be rigidly im- 
pressed upon the minds of the young, and may, in 
after-life, recur from time to time as a mere matter 
of remembrance ; but many must have experienced 
how different is the impression when they recur in 
close association with a father's affection and a 
mother's tenderness, — with the lively recollection 
of a home, where the kindest sympathies of the 
human heart shed around the domestic circle all that 
is lovely 4n life, while a mild and consistent piety 
habitually pointed the way to a life which is to come. 



OF TBI mFLUENCB OF DISEASE UPON ATTENTION 

AND MEMORY. 

TifB preceding imperfect outline of the subject of 
memory naturally leads us briefly to investigate the 
manner in which tliis function is impaired in coid^ 
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nexMkwmMiflr disease. Thfitft^ 
flxmi iajUK^'tf the h^ad, afl%i($ti(ni8 
fe?i0r« fod diseflaCfs of ^extreme defclHty. 
Mm MiM from intem]3iBra&ce aind tfihtit 
dlsdutflbb. (Nur present purpbee, lio#efM^" 
to mmi^Sgiiib the peculiar eilectel of tbeito 
dtiikeitf rat io enoesvoar to trace tte 
tiWdl attefMldifat aifid memory— and w« miy 
pMrcibfiltioi)--^»«re afl^ted by any or sQl of tMHK ' 

The first mental fdnction which is if 
bodily disease is tumapy the pow^t of 
tftis ire see illustrated in all febrile alNfetiOni^ 
itottebf, Jb the early or milder stages, iA 
f, of fixH^ mil mind upon anything that reqtftra^ 
Mxinmik'Of following out an argument, or of t ^ 
ihSut business which calls for much thcfoglNf^ 
amtSffu^tidB. He is acute and intelligent air Uf 
common oMnrences, and shows no wnht of m 
k^oii dr. of (he power of reasoning When bte M# 
ttoatt'exitoitedi but he feels it an e^^ertiott iMffi 
p«h)(Mitt Bjhi. In a higher degree of this ronditHiv 
nt^ stin iiifelligent as to what is said or dOnt # 
the time, or in recognising persons ; but in a sMi 
time forgets ^very thin^ in regard to the piersoKfr 
the occurrence. He is incapable of that de^rsi' w 
attention which is necessary for memory,' thlaitjfKl 
the powers of perception are entire. In the «JMi 
stag^ he becomes incapable of receiving fte it 
impression from external things; and, m MttJk 
quence of this, he mistakes the objects of his own 
thoughts for realities. This is delirium, and then 
are various degrees of it. In some cases the atten- 
tion of the patient can be roused for a time, and 
directed to the true relations of exteind fUta^pb 
though he relapses into his delirious impressioai 
when be is left undistuibed : in others, the false jtth 
pression is constant, and cannot be corrected Uf j w 
effort whfbh is made to direct the attention ; mtw 
a'Oini modiflcatiOQ of thia rabarkaUaooDiiltlttli 
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mixes up hia hallucinntiana with external impres 
ikJitB toft moat sin^BT manner. He ia still callable, 
hAcerer, of deacnbing his impressions, — that ia, of 
Umiag no as to be understood, thoitg'h what he 
speaks of relates only to bia erroneous conceptions, 
or mere bodily feelingB. In the next stage he eilhef 
does not attempt to express himself at all, or ia en* 
tliely unintelli^ble. He is now cut off from com< 
nmnication with external things, and with other eeu' 
bent beings; and the big-heat degree ofthisi^ what we 
till eonia,or siapor, which reaeitiblea profound sleep. 
This description refers chiefly to the gradations in 
llie stale of the mental fnnctions which we observe 
in cnniinued fever. Tt is particularly interesting to 
trace them in this disease, becaflse we see the va- 
lioDa fTades paasiiig into one another, and thua 
showing in a connected series the leading peculiari- 
ties which, in other affections, we liave \& coQlem- 
plue aepanttely. These peculiarities may be chiefly 
referred to the following heads: — 

I. A stateinwhich the attention ranfiolbesteadiiy 
directed to a long and connected train of thonght, or 
to any Aing requiring a continueij effort of mind. 
This takes place, as already stated, in the earlier 
■lagei of all febrile diaeases. It likewise occurs in 
cooaexinn with the debility which succeeds acute 
diseases, in persons broken down by intemperance, 
w! in the (irat upproaches of old age. Il is also 
Dllen observed tn a remarkable degree in connexion 
with a diaordered state of the stomach. 

IL A ftate in which the imprearion made fay ez- 
tSMl things is not safficient to produce remem- 
tfsiM, tbo^Lgh there a^qwars to be, at the time, a 
psribtt perception. A person ao affected under' 
llVadi what is said to him, and answers correctly. 
Ml ;hi7 Moa forgau what has passed ; he knows a 
iMdiaBiis bai^ ^ wa liijn, iMi in « dH»t tiiM 
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forgets the occurrence. This is met with ia a lUBp 
advanced state of febrile diseases, in the higfaer de- 
grees of the condition which results from^aljibl 
intemperance, and in the more advanced peiiowK 
age. It also occurs in diseases of the brain, and in 
cases of injuries of the head. A lady whom I at- 
tended some time ago, on account of an ii^ury pro- 
duced by a fall from a horse, lay, for the first week, 
in a state of perfect stupor ; she then gradually re- 
vived, so as to be sensible to external impressions, 
and after some time to reco^se her friends. Bnt 
afterward, when she was entirely recovered, she had 
no recollection of this period of her convalescence, 
or of having seen various friends who then visited 
her, though, at the time, she recognised them, con- 
versed with them sensibly, and was very happy to 
see them. 

III. The third condition is that in which external 
impressions are either not perceived at all, or are 
perceived in a manner which cannot convey any dis- 
tinct notion of their relations to the mind. On this 
account the conceptions or trains of ideas existing 
in the mind itself are beheved to be realities. This 
remarkable condition belongs properly to another 
part of our subject. It occurs in various forms of 
delirium, and constitutes the pecuhar characters of 
insanity and dreaming. The ideas or conceptions 
which occupy the mind in this condition are vaiious. 
They may be trains of thought excited by some 
passing event or some bodily sensation ; and fre- 
quently the patient repeats something which is said 
in his hearing, and then branches off into some other 
train to which that has given rise. In other cases 
the impression is one which has been brought up by 
some old associations, even relating to things whicb 
the person when in health had not recollected. Of 
this kind there are various remarkable examples on 
record, especially in regard to the memory of lai^ 
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guages. A man, mentioned by Mr. Abernethy, had 
been bom in France, but had spent the greater part 
of his UTe in England, and for many years had en- 
tirely lost the habit of speaking French. But when 
under the care of Mr. Abernethy, on account of the 
effects of an injury of the head, he always spoke 
French. A similar case occurred in St. Thomas's 
Hospital, of a man who was in a state of stupor in 
consequence of an injury of the head. On his par- 
tial recovery, he spoke ji language which nobody in 
the hospital understood, but which was soon ascer- 
tained to be Welsh. It was then discovered that he 
had been thirty years absent from Wales, and, before 
th^ accident, had entirely forgotten his native lan- 
guage. On his perfect recovery, he completely for- 
got his Welsh again, and recovered the English lan- 
guage. A lady, mentioned by Dr. Prichard, when in 
a state of dehrium spoke a language whieh nobody 
about her understood ; but which also was discovered 
to be Welsh. None of her friends could form any 
conception of the manner in which she had become 
acquainted with that language ; but after much in- 
quiry it was discovered, that in her childhood she 
had a nurse, a native of a district on the coast of 
Brittany, the dialect of which is closely analogous 
to the Welsh. The lady had at that time learned a 
good deal of this dialect, but had entirely forgotten 
it for many years before this attack of fever. The 
case has also been communicated to me of a lady 
who was a native of Germany, but married to an 
English gentleman, and for a considerable time ac- 
customed to speak the English language. During 
an illness, of the nature of which I am .lOt informed, 
she always spoke German, and could not make her- 
self understood by her English attendants, except 
when her husband acted as interpreter. A woman 
who was a native of the Highlands, but accustomed to 
speak English, was under the care of Dr. Macintosh 
^of Edinburgh, on account of an attack o^ ^'^o^X^^ 
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She was so far recovered as to look around herwilh 
an appearance of intelligence, but the doctor couli 
not make her comprehend any thing he said io hflf, 
or answer the most simple question. He then de- 
sired one of her friends to address her in Gaelic^ 
when she immediately answered with readiness and 
fluency. An Italian gentleman, mentioned by Dr. 
Rush» who died of the yellow fever in New- York, in 
the beginning of his illness spoke English, in the 
middle of it French, but on the day of his death he 
spoke only Italian. A Lutheran clergyman of Phil- 
adelphia informed Dr. Rush that Germans and 
Swedes, of whom he had a considerable number in 
his congregation, when near death always prayed in 
their native languages, though some of them he was 
confident had not spoken tnese languages for fifty 
or sixty years. 

A case has been related to me of a boy, who at 
the age of four received a fracture of the scull, for 
which he underwent the operation of trepan. He 
was at the time in a state of perfect stupor, and 
after his recovery retained no recollection either of 
the accident or the operation. At the age of fifteen, 
during the delirium of a fever, he gave his mother a 
correct description of the operation and the persons 
who were present at it, with their dress and other 
minute particulars. He had never been observed to 
allude to it before, and no means were known by 
which he could have acquired the circumstances 
which he mentioned. An eminent medical friend 
informs me, that during fever, without any delirium, 
he on one occasion repeated long passages from 
Homer, which he could not do when in health ; and 
another friend has mentioned to me, that in a simi- 
lar situation there were represented to his mind, in 
a most vivid manner, the circumstances of a journey 
in the Highlands, which he had performed long be- 
fore, including many minute particulars which he 
had entirely forgotten. 
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In regard to the memory of languages as influ- 
enced by these afTections of the brain, a con4ition 
occurs the reverse of that now mentioned, and pre- 
senting some singular phenomena : the cause or the 
difference is entirely beyond our researches. The 
late Dr. Gregory was accustomed to mention in his 
lectures the case of a clergyman, who, while labour- 
ing under a disease of the brain, spoke nothing but 
Hebrew, which was ascertained to be tiie last lan- 
guage that he had acquired. An English lady, men- 
tioned by Dr. Prichard, in recovering from an apo- 
?iectic attack, always spoke to her attendants in 
'rench, and had actually lost the knowledge of the 
English language : this continued about a monUi. 

IV. The fourth condition is the state of stupor, or 
coma, in which the mind is entirely cut off from in- 
tercourse with the external world. This occurs in 
the worst states of fever, in various diseases of the 
brain and injuries of the head ; and the same condi- 
tion takes place, from a very different cause, in the 
state of fainting. In such cases there is seldom any 
recollection of mental impressions ; yet there are 
facts which tend to show, that the patient is not in 
such a state of total insensibility to external things 
as his appearance would indicate. A gentleman 
whom I attended in a state of perfect apoplexy, 
from which he did not recover, was frequently ob- 
served to adjust his nightcap with the utmost care, 
when it got into an uncomfortable state ; first pull- 
ing it down over his eyes, and then turning up the 
front of it in the most exact manner. Another, 
whom I saw lately in a state of profound apoplexy, 
but from which he recovered, had a perfect recollec- 
tion of what took place during the attack, and men 
tioned many things which had been said in his hear- 
ing, when he was supposed to be in a state of per- 
fect unconsciousness. A lady, on recovering from 
a similajr state, said she had been asleep and dream* 

L2 
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ing, and mentioned what she had dreamed about. 
Fact^ are wanting on this curious subject ; but thera 
can be little doubt, that many of the stories related 
of things seen by persons in a state of trance are 
referable to this head, and that their visions con* 
sisted of the conceptions of the mind itself, belieyed 
for the time to be real, in a manner analogous to 
dreaming. That such impressions should not be 
more frequently remembered in the ordinary cases 
of stupor, probably arises from the higher degree 
and greater permanency of the affection than that 
which occurs in sleep. For we have reason to be- 
lieve that dreams which are remembered occur only 
in imperfect sleep, and that in very profound sleep 
we do not remember any mental impressions, thougn 
we have satisfactory proof that they exist. Thus, a 
person will talk in his sleep so as to be distinctly 
understood by another, but without having the least 
recollection of the mental impression which led to 
what he said. 

In the preceding obsen^ations we have referred 
chiefly to the temporary influence of disease, in im- 
pairing or suspending the powers of attention and 
memory. But there is a part of the subject quite 
distinct from this, namely, the effect of certain dis- 
eases in obliterating impressions formerly received 
and long retained. The higher degrees of this con- 
dition amount to that state which we call idiotism* 
and this we And supervening both upon aflfections of 
the brain and protracted febrile diseases. The con- 
dition so produced is sometimes permanent, but fre- 
quently is recovered from ; and recovery takes place 
in some cases gradually, in others very suddenly. 
A man, mentioned by Willis, on recovering from a 
putrid fever, was found to have so entirely lost his 
mental faculties, that he knew nobody, remembered 
nothing, and understood nothing : " vix supra bhitum 
sapereU" He continued in this state for two moiithsb 
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and then gradually recovered. Some years ago I 
attended a young man, who, on recovering from a 
tedious fever, was found to be in a state bordering 
upon idiotism; and this continued even after his 
bodily health was entirely restored. In this state 
he was taken to the countiy, where he gradually re- 
covered after several months. A gentleman, men- 
tioned by Wepfer, on coming out of an apoplectic 
attack, was found to know nobody, and remember 
nothing. After several weeks he began to know his 
friends, to remember words, to repeat the Lord^s 
Prayer, and to read a few words of Latin, rather 
than German, which was his own language. When 
urged to read more than a few words at a time, he 
said that he formerly understood these things, but 
now did not. After some time he began to pay 
more attention to what was passing around him; 
but, while thus making slight and gradual progress, 
he was, after a tew months, suddenly cut off by an 
attack of apoplexy. 

The sudden recoveries from this condition of the 
mental powers are still more remarkable. Dr. 
Prichard, on the authority of the late Dr. Rush of 
Philadelphia, mentions an American student, a per- 
son of considerable attainments, who, on recovering 
from a fever, was found to have lost all his acquired 
knowledge. When his health was restored, he be- 
gan lO apply to the Latiti grammar, had passed 
through the elementary parts and was beginning to 
construe, when, one day, in making a strong eSbrt 
to recollect a part of his lesson, the whole of his lost 
impressions suddenly returned to his mind, and he 
found himself at once in possession of all his former 
acquirements. 

In slighter injuries of the head, accompanied by 
loss of recollection, we observe the circumstances 
gradually recalled in a very singular maimer. Some 
years ago I saw a boy who had fallen from a wall* 
and struck his head against a stone which lay at. tbft 
foot of it. He was carried home m a «.tdN)^ ^^ vsw* 
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sensibility, from which he soon recovered, but with* 
out any recollection of the accident. He felt that 
his head was hurt, but he had no idea how he had 
received the injury. After a short time he recol- 
lected that he had struck his head against a stonet 
but had no recollection how he had come to do so. 
After another interval, he recollected that he had 
been on the top of a wall, and had fallen from it and 
struck against the stone, but could not remember 
where the wall was. After some time longer, he re- 
covered the recollection of all the circumstances. 
Dr. Prichard mentions a gentleman who suffeiied a 
severe injury by a fall from his horse, and who, on 
his recovery, had no recollection of any thing re- 
lating to the accident, or for some time before it. 
A considerable time elapsed before his recollection 
of it began to return, and it was only as he repeat* 
edly rode over the country where the accident had 
happened, that the sight of the various objects 
gradually recalled the circumstances of the journey 
in which it occurred, and of the accident itself. 

A still more remarkable phenomenon connected 
with cases of this kind occurs in some instances in 
which there is perfect intelligence in regard to re- 
cent circumstances, but an obliteration of former 
impressions. Of this I have received the following 
striking example from an eminent medical friend. 
A respectable surgeon was thrown from his horse 
while riding in the country, and was carried into an 
adjoining house in a state of insensibility. From 
this he very soon recovered, described the accident 
distinctly, and gave minute directions in regard to 
his own treatment. In particular, he requested that 
he might be immediately bled ; the bleeding was 
repeated, at his own desire, after two hours ; and 
he conversed correctly regarding his feelinga and 
the state of his pulse with the medical man who 
visited him. In the evening he was so much re- 
covered as to be able to be remond to his own 
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house, and a medical friend accompanied him in the 
carriage. As they drew near home, the latter made 
some observation respecting precautions calculated 
to prevent unnecessary alarm to the wife and family 
of the patient, when, to his astonishment, he dis- 
covered that his friend had lost all idea of having 
either a wife or children. This condition continued 
dunng the following day, and it was only on the 
third day, and after further bleeding, that the cir- 
cumstances of his past life began to recur to his 
mind. On the other hand, remarkable instance? 
occur of the permanency of impressions made upon 
the mind previously to such injuries, though the 
mental faculties are entirely obscured as to aU sub- 
sequent impressions. An affecting example is men- 
tioned by Dr. ConoUy : — a young clergyman, when 
on the point of being married, siBfered an injury of 
the head by which his understanding was entirely 
and permanently deranged. He lived in this con- 
dition till the age of eighty ; and to the last talked 
of nothing but his approaching wedding, and ex- 
pressed impatience for the arrival of the happy day. 
It is chiefly in connexion with attacks of an apo- 
plectic nature that we meet with singular examples 
of loss of memory on particular topics, or extending 
only to a particular period. One of the most com- 
mon is loss of the memory of words, or of names, 
while the patient retains a correct idea of things 
and persons. The late Dr. Gregory used to men- 
tion a lady who, after an apoplectic attack, re- 
covered correctly her ideas of things, but could not 
name them. In giving directions respecting family 
matters, she was quite distinct as to what she wished 
to be done, but could make herself understood only 
by going through the house, and pointing to the va- 
rious articles. A gentleman whom I attended some 
years ago, after recovering from an apoplectic at- 
tack, kMW his friends perfectly, but couJd not name 
them* Wdking one day in the street^ he \net ^ 
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gentleman to whom he was very anxious to com- 
municate something respecting a mutual friend. 
After various ineffectual attempts to make him vat- 
derstand whom he meant, he at last seized him by 
the arm and dragged him through several streets to 
the house of the gentleman of whom he was speak- 
ing, and pointed to the name-plate on the door. 

A singular modification of this condition has been 
related to me. The gentleman to whom it referred 
could not be made to understand the name of an 
object if it was spoken to him, but understood it 
perfectly when it was written. His mental facul- 
ties were so entire, that he was engaged in most 
extensive agricultural concerns, and he managed 
them with perfect correctness, by means of a remark- 
able contrivance. He kept before him, in the room 
where he transacted business, a list of the words 
which were most apt to occur in his intercourse 
with his workmen. When one of these wished to 
communicate with him on any subject, he first heard 
what the workman had to say, but without under- 
standing him further than to simply catch the words. 
He then turned to the words in his written list, and 
whenever they met his eye he understood them 
perfectly. These particulars I had from his son, s 
gentleman of high intelligence. Another frequent 
modification consists in putting one name for another, 
but always using tlie words in the same sense. An 
example of this also occurred in the gentleman last 
mentioned. He uniformly called his snufF-box a 
hogshead, and the association wiiich led to this ap- 
peared to be obvious. In the early part of. his life 
he had been in Virginia, and connected with the 
trade in tobacco ; so that the transition from snuJBf 
to tobacco, and from tobacco to a hogshead, seemed 
to be natural. Another gentleman affected in Ail 
manner, when he wanted coals put upon his ftre al- 
ways called for paper, and when he wanted paper 
called for coals ; and these words he always used 
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) same manner. In other cases, tlie patient 
I to invent names, using words which to a 
^ /ure quite unintelligible ; but he always uses 
in the same sense, and his immediate attend- 
ome to understand what he means by them. 
itlier remarkable modification of this condition 
•■ mental powers is found in those cases in 
there is loss of the recollection of a particular 
. A clergyman, mentioned by Dr. Beattie, on 
tring from an apoplectic attack, was found to 
ost the recollection of exactly four years; 
thing that occurred before that period he re- 
ered perfectly. He gradually recovered, partly 
ipontaneoiis revival of his memory, and partly 
]uiring a kno'.rledge of the leadiqg events of 
sriod. A young lady who was present at a 
itastrophe in Scotland, in which many people 
keir lives by the fall of the gallery of a church, 
)d without any injury, but with the complete loss 
recollection of any of the circumstances ; and 
ctended, not only to the accident, but to every 
hat had occurred to her for a certain time before 
to church. A lady whom I attended some 
ago in a protracted illness, in which her mem- 
came much impaired, lost the recollection of 
od of about ten or twelve years, but spoke 
lerfect consistency of things as they stood be- 
lat time. 

ar as I have been able to trace it, the prin- 
in such cases seems to be, that when the 
ry is impaired to a certain degree, the loss of 
nds backwards to some event or some period 
ich a particularly deep impression had been 
upon the mind. In the lady last mentioned, 
;tance, the period of which she lost the recol- 
I was that during which she had resided in 
Afgh, and it extended back to her removal 
aother city in which she had lived for many 
During her residence iii the latter^ she haa 
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become the mother of a large family, and < 
events had occurred likely to make a deep im 
siou on her mkid* The period of her residen 
Edinburgh hafl been uniform and tranquD, and ^ 
out any occurrence calculated to excite much a 
tion in a person of rather slender mental eoj 
mcnts. I do not know whether we can give a ail 
explanation of cases in which the loss of mei 
has extended only to particular subjects ; nac 
bv supposing that these subjects had been i 
sughtly impressed upon the mind than tho^e m 
were retained. A gentleman is mentioned bj 
Beattie, who, after a blow on the head, loal 
knowledge of Greek, and did not appear to have 
any thing else. 

While we thus review the manner in which 
manifestations of mind are affected, in certain c 
by diseases and injuries of the brain, it is necei 
that we should refer briefly to the remarkable 
stances in which the brain has been extensi 
diseased without the phenomena of mind being 
paired in any sensible degree. This holds true 
m regard to the destruction of each individual 
of the brain, and likewise to the extent to whicl 
cerebral mass may be diseased or destroyed, 
another work I have mentioned various cases w 
illustrate this fact in a very striking manner; 
iicularly the case of a lady in whom one-half ol 
brain was reduced to a mass of disease ; but 
retained all her faculties to the last, except 
there was an imperfection of vision, — and had I 
oi^ioying herself at a convivial party in the hous 
a friend a few hours before her death. A i 
mentioned by Dr. Ferriar, who died of an affec 
of ihe brain, retained all his faculties entire till 
ytij moment of death, which was sudden : caa 
''^fnjohut hia head, the whole right hemisphere^ — 
BMalf of )U8 brain,«^-'^raB found destioyied by 
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puration. In a similar case recorded by Diemer- 
Droek, half a pound of matter was found in the 
brain ; and in one by Dr. Heber|jeo» there whs half 
a pound of water. A man, mentioned by Mr. O'Hal- 
loran^ suffered such an iiijuiy of the head that a 
luge portion of the bone was removed on the right 
Bide I and extensive suppuration having taken place, 
there was discharged at each dressing, through the 
opening, an immense quantity of matter mixed with 
large masses of the substance of the brain. This 
went on for seventeen days, and it appears that 
nearly one-half of the brain was thrown out mixed 
with the matter ; yet the man retained all his intel- 
lectual faculties to the very moment of dissolution ; 
and through the whole course of the disease, his 
mind maintained uniform tranquillity. These re- 
markable histories might be greatly multiplied if it 
were required, but at present it seems only neces- 
sary to add the very interesting case related by Mr. 
Marshall. It is that of a man who died with a pound 
of water in his brain, after having been long in a 
state of idiocy, but who, a very short time before 
death, became perfectly rational. 

The facts which have been thus briefly referred 
to present a series of phenomena of the most re^ 
niarkable kind, but on which we cannot speculate 
in the smallest degree without advancing beyond 
tiie sphere of our limited faculties ; one thing, how- 
ever, is certain, that they give no countenance to 
the doctrine of materialism, which some have pre- 
sumptuously deduced from a very partial view of 
the mfluence of cerebral disease upon the manifes- 
tations of mind. They show us, indeed, in a very 
striking manner, the mind holding intercourse with 
the external world through the medium of the brain 
and nervous system ; and, by certain diseases of these 
organs, they show this intercourse impaired or sus- 
pended ; but they show nothing morer la yaxtifiulUt 

M 
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they warrant nothing: in any degree aiialogons to 
those partial deductions which form the basis of 
materialism. On the contrary, they show us thfl 
brain injured and diseasedl to an extraordinary ex- 
tent without the mental functions being affected in 
any sensihie degree. They show us, further^ Ibe 
manifestations of mind obscured for a time, iM 
yet reviving in all their original vigour, almost in 
the very moment of dissolution. Finally, they ex- 
hibit to us the mind, cut off from all intercourse 
with the external world, recalling its old impressions, 
even of things long forgotten; and exercising its 
powers on those which had long ceased to exist, in 
a manner totally irreconcilable with any idea we can 
form of a material function. 
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ABSTRACTION. 

By Abstraction we separate various facts from each 
other, and examine them individually. We sepa- 
rate, for example, the qualities of a substance, and 
contemplate one of them apart from the rest. This 
act of the mind is employed in two processes of the 
utmost importance. By the one, we examine a va- 
riety of objects, select the properties in which cer- 
tain numbers of them agree, and thus arrange them 
into classes, genera, and species. By the other, we 
take a more comprehensive view of an extensive 
collection of facts, and select one which is common 
to the whole. This we call generalizing, or deduc- 
ing a general fact or general principle ; and the pro- 
cess is of extensive application in all philosophical 
inquiries. The particular points to be attended to 
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in conducting it will come under view in another 
part of our subject. The most important is, that the 
fact assumed as general really belongs to all the in- 
dividual instances, and has not been deduced from 
tho examination of only a part of them. 

There have been disputes among writers on the 
science of mind, whether abstmction is to be con- 
sidered as a distinct mental operation, or is referable 
to judgment. But I have already stated that my ob- 
ject in this outline is to avoid all such discussions, 
and to allude simply to the actual processes of the 
mind in a practical view. One thing at least is clear, 
namely, that our abstractions must be corrected by 
reason, the province of which is to judge whether 
the process is performed correctly, and on sound 
principles. This, however, is distinct from the pri- 
mary act of the mind to which I now apply the 
term abstraction, which is simply the power of con- 
templating one property of a substance apart from 
its other properties. It thus disjoins things which 
by nature are intimately united, and which cannot 
be separated in any other manner. Reason does not 
appear to be immediately concerned in this, though 
it is most closely connected with the purposes to 
which the process is afterward applied; namely, 
classifying substances according to a certain agree- 
ment of properties, and fixing upon those which are 
common to all the individuals of a numerous series, 
in the act of generalizing, or deducing a general fact 
or general principle. 

I have formerly alluded to a period in the science 
of mind, when our ideas of external things were 
supposed to be certain actual essences, separated 
from the substances and conveyed to the thinking 
principle. In connexion with this theory there arose 
a controversy, whether, when we perform the mental 
act of generalizing, there exists in nature any es- 
sence corresponding to a general idea ; or whether, 
in generalizing, we merely make use of an abstract 
term : whothor, for example, in \\s\n§ lYie viat^moav 
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we only employ a term, or whether we have the 
power of forming an idea of man in the abstract 
without thinking of any individual man ; and, in the 
same manner, whether we can reason respecting a 
class of substances, without thinking of any of Uie 
individuals composing it. Hence arose two sects, 
whose disputes make a most remarkable figure in 
the history of intellectual science, namely, the 
Nominalists and Realists. 

The controversies of these sects we now consider 
as little more than a matter of historical curiosity ; 
but, for several centuries, they divided the learned 
of Europe, and were often carried on with an asperiW 
amounting to actual persecution. '* The Nominal- 
ists," says Mosheim, " procured the death of John 
Huss, who was a Realist; and in their letter to 
Lewis King of France do not pretend to deny that 
he fell a victim to the resentment of their sect. The 
Realists, on the other hand, obtained, in the year 
1479, the condemnation of John de Wesalia, who was 
attached to the party of the Nominalists. These 
contending sects carried their fury so far as to charge 
each other with the sin against the Holy Ghost."— 
" The dispute," says Mr. Stewart, " was carried on 
with great warmth in the universities of France, 
Germany, and England, more particularly in the two 
former countries, where the sovereigns were led by 
some political views to interest themselves deeply 
in the contest, and even to employ the civil power 
in support of their favourite opinions. The emperor 
Lewis of Bavaria, in return for the assistance which 
in his disputes with the pope,Occam had given him by 
his writings, sided with the Nominalists ; Lewis the 
Eleventh of France, oh the other hand, attached 
himself to the Realists, and made their antagonists 
the objects of a cruel persecution." 

We find some difficulty in believing, in the present 
day, that the controversy which thus embroiled the 
continent of Europe in all the rancour of actual per- 
secution related lo tVve c\vxes\\oxv, whether, in em- 
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ploying general terms, we use words or names only, 
or whether there is in nature any thing correspond- 
ing to what we mean by a general idea. It is well 
designed by Mr. Stewart as " one of th^^nost curi- 
ous events which occur in the lustory of the human 
mind." 

The question is one of no practical importance, 
and when it is cleared from its connexion with the 
ancient doctrine of ideas, appears to be one of no 
difficulty. Without supposing that there is in nature 
any actual essence corresponding to a general idea, 
the truth seems to be, that we do form a certain no- 
tion or conception of a quality in which severad sub- 
stances agree, distinct from any one substance to 
which the quality belong^s. Hence some have pro- 
posed the term Notionalist, or Conceptualist, as de- 
signating opinions distinct from those both of the 
Nominalists and Realists. But, according to the 
principles of modem science, we cannot consider 
the discussion as any thing more than an ingenious 
arguing on points of no real importance. The pro- 
cess which the mind really carries on in that mental 
operation to which these remarks have referred, con- 
sists simply in tracing relations or points of resem- 
blance in which certain individual things agree, 
though they may in others be remarkably different. 
We then give a name to this common quality, and 
thus form the individuals into a class of which this 
quality is the distinguishing character. Thus we 
may take a number of animals differing remarkably 
from each other, and say they are all quadrupeds. 
We may take a number of substances very dissimi- 
lar in their external and mechanical properties, and 
say they are all acids. Some of these substances 
are sohd, some fluid, and some gaseous; but the 
property of acidity is common to them all, and this 
accordingly becomes the name and the distinguishing 
character of the class into which we now arrange 
Uiein. 

M3 
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SECTION III. 

IMAOINATION. 

In the exercise of Imagination, we take the com- 
ponent elements of real scenes, events, or charactent 
and combine them anew by a process of the mind 
itself, so as to form compounds which have no ex- 
istence in nature. A painter, by this process, de> 
picts a landscape combining the beauties of varions 
real landscapes, and excluding their defects. A poet 
or a novelist, in the same manner, calls into beinff a 
fictitious character, endowed with those qualities 
with which it suits liis purpose to invest him, places 
him in contact with other beings equally imaginarr, 
and arranges, according to his will, the scenes m 
which he shall bear a part, and the line of conduct 
which he shall follow. The compound in these 
cases is entirely fictitious and arbitrary; but it is 
expected that the individual elements shall be sneh 
as actually occur in nature, and that the combination 
shall not differ remarkably from what might really 
happen. When this is not attended to, as in a pic- 
ture or a novel, we speak of the work being extrava- 
gant, or out of nature. But, avoiding combinations 
which are grossly at variance with reality, the framer 
of such a compound may make it superior to any 
thing that actually occurs. A painter may draw a 
combination of beauties in a landscape superior to 
any thing that is actually known to exist ; and a 
novelist may delineate a more perfect character than 
is met with in real life. It is remarked by Mr. 
Stewart, that Milton in his Garden of Eden has 
^ created a landscape more perfect, probably, in all 
Its parts, than has ever been realized in nature, and 
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nly very different from any thing that thia 
ry exhibited at the time when he wrote." *• It ' 
irious remark of Mr. Walpole," he adds, ** that 
1*8 Eden is free from the defects of tlie Old 
ih Garden, and is imagined on the same prin* 
which it was reserved for the present age to 
into execution." 

mode of artificial combination which results 
le exercise of imagination is appl^pable chiefly 
* kinds of composition, 
ictitious narrative, in which the author deline- 
naginary scenes or transactions ; and paints 
lary characters, endowing them with such 
es as may suit the purpose which he has in 

composition or verbal address, directed to the 
ns, and intended to excite particular mental 
ms. To this head are referable many of the 
lationsof the poet,. and addresses calculated 
rate upon the feelings of a popular assembly ; 
lose wliich derive their character from the 
ge of trope and metaphor. The genius of 
itor, and the inventive powers of the poet, are 
»d in the variety and the novelty of the analo- 
ssemblances, illustrations, and figures, which 
s brings to bear upon his subject. 
*hose unexpected and peculiar associations 
form the basis of wit and humour, 
ombinationsof objects of sense, calculated to 
e mental emotions of a pleasurable or painful 
s our impressions of the sublime, the beauti- 
i terrible, or the ludicrous. The combinations 

class are chieflv referable to the head of ob- 
f taste, or the dne arts ; and are exemplified 
inventions of the painter and the statuary, in 
tive architecture and artificial gardening,— we 
Id, theatrical exhibitions and music. 

facility of rapidly forming in these several 
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departments combinations calculated to produce tte 
efiect which is intended, constitutes what we call» 
ventive genius. Similar powers of invention, foundei 
on an exercise of imagination, may also be apptiei 
to the investigations of science. It may be employedi 
for example, in the contrivance of experiments calr 
culated to aid an investigation or to illustrate a doe- 
trine; and in the construction of those legitimito 
hj^theses jKrhich have often led to the mostiB* 
portant discoveries. 

The union of elements, in all such productions of 
the imagination, is regulated by the knowledge, the 
taste, aiKl the intellectual habits of the author; anii 
we must add, by his moral principles. According to 
the views, the habits, and the principles of him who 
frames them, therefore, they may either contribott 
to moral and intellectual improvement, or they m^ 
tend to mislead the judgment, vitiate the taste, aid 
corrupt the moral feelings. 

Similar observations apply to the conduct of tiN 
imagination in individuals, and its influence in the 
eultivation of moral and intellectual character. TlusR 
is certainly no power of the mind that requires moR 
cautious management and stern control ; and the 
proper regulation of it cannot be too strongly ini' 
pressed upon the young. The sound and propa 
exercise of it may be made to contribute to the cut 
tivation of all that is virtuous and estimable in humai 
character. It leads us, in particular, to place our* 
selves in the situation of others, to enter into their feel 
ings and wants, and to participate in their distressea 
It thus tends to the cultivation of sympathy and the 
benevolent affections ; and promotes all those feel 
ings which exert so extensive an influence in th« 
duties of friendship and the harmonies of civil anc 
«ocial intercourse. We may even say that we exer 
cise imagination when we endeavour to act upon thai 
high standard of morals which requires us *^ to do tc 
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*& as we wonld that they should do unto us :" 
I this mental act we must imagine ourselves in 
ituation of other men, and, in their chai-aeter, 
) of our own conduct towards them. Thus a 
deficient in imagination, though he may be free 
any thing unjust or dishonourable, is apt to be 
contracted, and selfish, — regardless of the feel- 
and indifferent to the distresses of others. 
er, we may be said to exercise imagination 
we carry our views beyond present and sensi- 
bjects, and endeavour to feel the power of 
p which are not seen,** and the reality of scenes 
imes which are yet to come. On the other 
imagination may be employed for calling into 
evils which have no existence, or for exageer- 
those which are real; for fostering malevolent 
gs, and for imputing to those with whom we 
>nnected motives and intentions which have no 
atlon in truth. Finally, an ill-^gulated ima- 
on may be employed in occupying the mind 
(leaking dreams and vain delusions, to the ex- 
m of all those high pursuits which ought to 
>y the faculties of a rational being. 
3re has been considerable difference of opinion 
;ard to the effects produced upon the mind by 
3US narrative. Without entering minutely upon 
erits of this controversy, I think it may be con- 
d, that two evils are likely to arise from much 
^ence in works of fiction. The one is a tend- 
;o give way to the wild play of the imagination ; 
:tice most deleterious, both to the intellectual 
loral habits. The other is a disruption of the 
)ny which ought to exist between the moral 
ons and the conduct, — a principle of extensive 
nportant influence. In the healthy state of the 
feelings, for example, the emotion of sympa- 
ccited by a tale of sorrow ought to be followed 
ne efforts for the relief of the sufferer. When 
relations in real life are listened V* 'roai IvTOft 
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to time without any such efforts, the emotion gnd- pi 
nally becomes weakened, and that moral conStioi 
is produced which we call selfishness, or hanlDai 
of heart. Fictitious tales of sorrow appear to hm 
a similar tendency ; — the emotion is produced with- 
out the corresponding conduct ; and when this habit 
has been much indulged the result seems to be, tint 
a cold and barren sentimentalism is produced, insteid 
of the habit i>f active benevolence. If fictitious bd- 
ratives be employed for depicting scenes of vice, vw 
other evil of the greatest magnitude is likely to resolfc 
from them, even though the conduct exhibited should 
be shown to end in remorse and misery : for by ti» 
mere familiarity with vice, an injury is done to the 
youthful mind, which is in no degree compensated 
by the moral at the close. 

Imagination, therefore, is a mental power of ei- 
tensive influence, and capable of being turned to 
important purposes in the cultivation of individinl 
character. But to be so, it must be kept under the 
strict control both of reason and of virtue. If it be 
allowed to wander at discretion, through scenes of 
imagined wealth, ambition, frivolity, or pleasure, tt 
tends to withdraw the mind from the important pw- 
suits of life, to weaken the habit of attention, and to 
impair the judgment. It tends, in a most mateiial 
manner, to prevent the due exercise of those nobler 
powers which are directed to the cultivation both of 
science and virtue. The state of a mind which has 
yielded itself to the influence of this delusive habit 
cannot be more forcibly represented than in the words 
of an eloquent writer : — " The influence of this habit 
of dwelling on the beautiful fallacious forms of ima^ 
gination will accompany the mind into the most se- 
rious speculations, or rather musings, on the real 
world, and what is to be done in it, and expected} 
as the image which the eye acquires from looking at 
any dazzling object still appears before it whereve* 
it turns. The vulgar materials that constitute t' 
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lomy of the world will rise up to its sigfat 
I forms, which it cannot disenchant into 
.7, nor will even suspect to be deceptiTe. 
[0 about with sober, rational inspection^ 
in the nature and value of all things around 
» such a mind is not disposed to examine 
areful minuteness the real condition of 
is content with ignorance, because en* 
th something more delicious than such 
in the paradise which imagination creates, 
adise it walks delighted, till some impe- 
mstance of real life call it thence, and 
pes thither again when the avocation is 
re every thing is beautiful and noble as 
sired to form the residence of an angeL 
irt of the felicities that have been enjoyed, 
tions that have been performed, the bene- 
:utions that have been established, and 
j1 objects that have been seen in that 
3n, could have been imported into this 
slace,— what a delightful thing it would 
) awsike each morning to see such a world 

ame purpose are the words of another 
le highest authority: — "To mdulge the 
;tion, and send imagination out upon the 
:en the sport of those who delight too 
lent speculation. He who has nothing 
it can divert him must find pleasure in his 
ts, and must conceive himself what he is 
^o is pleased with what he is 1 He then 
n boundless futurity, and culls from all 
conditions that which for the present 
should most desire ; amuses his desires 
3ible enjoyments, and confers upon his 
inable dominion. The mind dances from 
me, unites all pleasures in all combina- 

* Fogter% Etsty*. 
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tions, and riotB in deligltts which nature and fi 
with all their bounty, cannot bestow. In tinw 
particular train of ideas fixes the attention ; a 
mtellectual gratifications are rejected ; the n 
weariness or leisure, recurs constantly to the 
ite conception, and feasts on the luscious fal 
whenever she is offended with the bitteniesso 
By degrees the reign of fancy is confirms 
grows first imperious, and in tiine despotic, 
fictions begin to operate as realities, falsf cl 
fSasten upon the mind, and life passes in M 
laptiure or of anguish/'* 



SECTION IV. 

9F REASON OR JUDOMENT. 

The most simple view which we can take 
son probably is, that it is the exercise of i 
whicn we compare facts with each other, and 
impressions with external things. The appK 
of this mental process may be referred to the 
ing heads : — 

I. We compare facts with each other, » 
trace their relations, connexions, and tendenci 
to distinguish the connexions which are iQ< 
from those which are fixed and uniform. 

What we call tlie relations of things, whei 
ferring to external events or mental processc 
prehend all those facts which form the great 
of human knowledge, with respect either to t 
TidualiSy or their tendencies towards each 
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They may be briefly enumerated in tlie following 

■ manner : — 

1. Relations of character, — or those marks, char- 
- Iicters, or properties by which a substance may be 
' recognised, and maybe distinguished from all others; 
for example, the botanical characters of a plant — the 
chymical properties of a mineral— the symptoms of 
^ a disease — sensible properties of colour, taste, smell, 
' Ice. — ^the mental endowments and moral qualities of 

■ individual men. 

S. Relations of resemblance and analogy, arising 
'out of a comparison of the qualities of various indi-* 
vidual substances or events. These admit of various 
degrees. When there is a close agreement between 
two events or classes of events, it constitutes resem* 
blance : when there are points of difference, it is 
analogy. In the latter case, we then trace the de- 
grees of analogy, depending upon the number of 
points in which the resemblance holds and the number 
of points in which there is a difference. On the rela. 
tions of resemblance also depend the arts of arrange-* 
luent and classification ; and the use of those general 
terms by which we learn to express a great number 
of individual objects by a single term, derived from 
certain characters in which they agree, such an solids, 
fluids, quadrupeds, &c. We find a certain number 
of substances which agree so much in their proper- 
ties, that we class them together as one species. 
We then find other substances, which agree with 
tliese in a certain number of their properties, but 
differ in others. We dismiss the latter, and retain 
those only in which they all aeree, and so form the 
whole into a genus. The individuals forming the 
genus are still found to agree in some of their prop- 
erties with various other substances, and, by leaving 
out of view those in which they differ, we again form 
this still larger number into a class or order. 

3. Nearly connected with the former, but still 
more extensive, is that important process by whicbf 
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among a great series of facts, we trace an accord- 
ance, and thus deduce from the whole a general liaoC 
or general principle. 

4. Relations of composition ; comprehending tfaa 
resolution of a substance into its elements or con- 
stituent parts, — the connexion of the parts as ofiaMi- 
tuting a whole— of the whole to the parts, and OT the 
parts to each other. 

5. Relations of causation, or the tendencies of 
bodies to produce or be follcfwed by certain action 
upon each other in certain circumstances. Them 
refer chiefly to that uniform sequence of events Iron 
which we derive our idea of the one being the caoie 
of the other. But the class likewise includes other 
relations arising out of the same subject ; such astiie 
relation of two events as the joint causes of a common 
effect, or the joint effects of a common cause ; oris 
forming links in a chain of sequences in which we 
have still to look for other events as the true ante- 
cedents or final results. It includes also that most 
important mental process by which, from the prop- 
erties of a known effect, we infer the powers and 
properties of an unknown cause. 

6. Relations of degree and proportion, as in those 
truths and relations which are the subjects of mathe- 
matics. 

7. The important question of moral relations, 
which does not properly belong to the present part 
of our inquiry, — mcludmg the relation of certain ac- 
tions to the great standard of moral rectitude, and 
to those principles which bind men together in the 
harmonies of social and domestic intercourse. 

These i^pear to include the principal relations of 
things which the mind requires to investigate in an 
intellectual point of view. The facts respecting them 
are acquired by attention and memory ; but it is the 
province of reason to separate from the mass so ac- 
quired those which are incidental and temporary 
from those which are uniform,— to ascertain, for ex- 
smple, those chaiaietetft by which a substance may 
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be certainly recogfnised, — the symptoms by which a 
disease may be distinguished from other diseases 
which resemble it, — and the actions which a sub- 
stance may be confidently expected to produce Jibon 
other substances in particular circumstances, wnen 
the mental process required for doing so is performed 
in a legitimate manner, the deduction constitutes 
trtUhy in regard to the particular point which is the 
immediate subject of it ; when the contrary, it leads 
to ^lacy or falsehood. Hence reason has sometimes 
been defined that exercise of mind by which we dii^ 
tinguish truth from falsehood. 

II. Having by the preceding processes ascertained 
the uniform tendencies of bodies to be followed by 
certain actions upon each other, we bring these ten- 
dencies into operation for the production of certain 
results. Hence reason has been considered also to 
be that power by which we combine means for ac- 
complishing an end ; but this, prhaps, may be re- 
garded rather as the practical application of the 
knowledge to which reason leads us, than as a pri • 
mary part of the province of reason itself. 

III. We compare mental impressions with external 
things, so as to correct the impressions of the mind 
m regard to the external world. Mental processes 
of the most important lund are connected with this 
application of reason** 

Reason or judgment, when duly exercised* con^ 
ducts us through these various mental operations, 
and guides us toward^ the discovery of truth. It 
does so by enabling us to compare facts with facts* 
and events with events; to weigh their relations, 
beanngs, and tendencies ; and to assign to each cir- 
cumstance its proper weight and influence in the 
conclusions which we are to deduce from them. 
The person who does so we call a man of sound 
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Judgment^ whose opinions and conclusions we re- 
ceive with confidence. On the contraiy, wo receire 
with distrust and suspicion the conclusions of a mtn 
of s%opposite character, who forms his opinions and 
deductions hastily, — ^that is, from a limited number 
of facts, or a hasty and imperfect examination of 
their relations. 

A distinction has sometimes been made between 
the term reason, as used in the lancruage of adenee^ 
and as employed in the common aflairs of life ; M i 
there seems to be no real ground for the distinctltai 1 
Reason, in the language of intellectual sdenee, I 
appears to be that process by which we judge cor- | 
rectly of the true and uniform relations of facts, Of 
events, and ffive to each circumstance its due iidlii' 
ence in the deductions. It is chiefly opposed to im- 
agination, in which the mind is allowed to ramUe 
through chains of events which are connected bf 
loose and casual associations, leading to no true re* 

• suits. It is also distinguished from simple memoiyi 
in which facts or events are connected in the miM ) 
by certain principles of association, without a M \ 
view of their relations. Thus, when we find a per- 
son remembering an extensive collection of facts, 
and forming certain combinations among them, or 
deductions from them, without attending to poioti 
of difference which tend to other deductions, we tajf 
his memory is better than his judgment. 

Reasoning, again, appears td be the continued ei» 
ercise of reason, when applied to the investigatkm 
of a particular subject, or a certain series of facts or 
events, so as to trace their relations or to establish 
a particular conclusion as deduced from such a se- 
ries. This process, however, which is commonly 
called the discursive faculty, is to be distinguished 
from the simple exercise of reason. It ought to be 
guided by reason; that is, by a fuU view of the real 

1^ relations of the facts about which it is exercised; 

n.hut it is often allowed to fix on a slight and partial 
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view of them ; or is applied ingeniously to discover 
relations of a particular kind only. Thus, we speak 
of a man who reasons closely, or with a correct at- 
tention to the real relations of things, and the ..true 
weight of every fact in the investigation ; of another 
who reasons loosely, or who is led away by casu^ 
relations and partial views, affording no true deduc- 
tions; and of a third, who reasons ingeniously and 
plausibly, but not soundly, — that is, who argues on 
one side of a j^uestion, and contemplates (acts in 
particular relations only, or as supporting particula. 
opinions, neglecting those views ot them which tend 
to a different conclusion. This art of ingenious rea- 
soninff or disputation, accordingly, we shall after- 
ward nave occasion to show, is not only to be distin- 
gfuished from the sound ozercise of reason or Judg- 
ment, but is often found directly opposed to it. 

In the language of theology, reason is distin- 
guished from revelation ; and means that exercise 
of the mind by which we deduce a certain know- 
ledge of the Deity from the power and wisdom dis- 
played in the works of creation, apart from any di- 
rect revelation of his character ana will. 

In the language of common life, the mental pro- 
cess which we term reason or judgment appears to 
be the same, though the facts on which it is exer- 
cised may be different. A reasonable man is one 
who, both in the formation of his opinions and the 
regulation of his condttct, gives the due weight and 
influence to ail the facts ajid considerations which 
ought to influence his decision. A man of the op- 
posite character is one who takes up his opinions 
upon slight, partisd, and inadequate grounds; and 
then cannot, or will not, admit the impression of 
facts or arguments which are calculated to correct 
these unsound deductions ; or who, in the regulation 
of his conduct, is led away by hasty impressions, or 
feeble and inaidequate motives, without giving due 
oonskleration to tnose which are calculated to lead 

N3 
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him into a different coarse. The former we cali a 
reasonable, considerate, thinkingf man; the latter 
we say is an unreasonable, inconsiderate man, who 
canapt or will not think. It also very often h^ipeiH 
that the latter, having formed his conchiaioD^ is 
obstinately tenacious of them; while the former is 
still open to the true and full impression of anr new J 
fact or argument that is proposed to him.^ SolomoD ' j 
has expressed in a very striking manner the leadiq; 1 
features of two such characters, namely, of the nun. J 
who takes up opinions with httle examination, and | 
then adheres to them with inaccessible pertinaci^ ' 
and him who forms them only after full and canoo 
examination, and with a clear conception of tbs 
grounds on wMchthey are formed : — ^ The sluggaid 
is wiser in his own conceit than seven men that can 
render a reason." 

The process of mind which we call reason or 
judgment, therefore, seems to be essentially the 
same, whether it be applied to the investigation of 
truth or the affairs of common life. In both cases, 
it consists in comparing and weighing facts, con- 
siderations, and motives, and deducing from them 
conclusions, both as principlesof belief and rules of 
conduct. In doing so, a man of sound judgment 
proceeds vnth caution, and with a due consideration 
of ail the facts which he ought to take into the in- 
quiry. Having formed his conclusions, he is stUl 
open to the influence of new facts, by which they 
may be corrected or modified ; but he is not to be 
shaken in his confidence by trivial statements or 
frivolous objections. Opposed to this there are two 
modifications of character which present an inter- 
esting subject for observation. Both form their con- v 
elusions hastily, and without due examination of the 
facts and considerations which ought to influence 
them ; but their subsequent conduct is widely dif- 
ferent. The one is shaken in his conclusions by 
ereiy new fact that is presented to him, and eveiy 



Lions ; and th^ consequence is, tharhis opiniODtf mt' 
his principles of conduct are consUnt^ (' 
riie other, having framed hia opiQioiHi ll 
^(rnada the most inadequate, adheres to tl 
naccessible firmoe^i and seema totally i«oof 
igainet the force of any facts or argomaitstliik can 
De brougU against them. Tne fuiWT ia the more 
hopeful cfaaracter of the two, hia at^ coniatiiig 
In a want of atteation, rather than ofjnd^imiit; or 
b a habit of framing his conclusiooC t(w hutily. 
By education or attention on hia owajfotihii habit 
may be corrected in a i^realer or leaa degree ; but 
the latter appears to labour underandirail defect 
of judgment, which makes him insenljHe totlw due 
force of the consideration a and axgmiaitir which 
influence other men. In the aifairs of £fe, the- for- 
mer, afler perhaps committing varionaiiidiacrotions, 
acquires wisdom from experience ; that i^ by hav- 
ing the fallacy of his conclitstons in many lArtaoeba 
forced upon him. The latter remains iii>i|||tiiiii il , 
retaining the same confidance in bis own'CoDclu- 
sioQs, and the same contempt for eve iy^ th i>ig that 
can be opposed to them. This uBfotnute ooin 
dititm of mind, though it may have had tti origiii ib 
peculiarity of mental constiAition ot dflflciant «do- 
cation, is fostered and increased by indnlJwiBe, and 
by a neglect of cultivating the importan' habit of 
oalm and candid investigatioD. The nita' seems at 
lut to become totally insensible to tbfl motives and 
evidences which influence other men; aodf^nore 
striMng and convincing these are to othef||^1]ia.K>ore 
Eemarkable appears the condition of that omH^shiGh 
doea not feel or estimate their importsDCb This 
slate of mind is emphatically ascribed, in Um saored 
Vritings, to the man who denies the existent of a 
great First Cause :— " The fool hath x^^nA^ heart 
there is no God." By some process ^Uubiown 
to himself, he has arrived at this cqpwlBi^^vA 
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he is totally insensible to the manifold evideoeir 
which meets him wherever he turns his crfe, of i|l 
futility and folly. And surely, if there be m Imiiigi | 
things an affecting representation of a mind loetlft/ ' 
every function of a healthy understanding, i ncap rtfa; , ' 
of rising from effects to causes, or of tracing 1& i6*- 
lations of things, — a mind deserted by its ni^UAl 
guardian, and left the unprotected victim, of ttuif 
wild delusion that flutters by, — it is to be found a 
him who, possessed of the senses of a living miBy- 
can stand before the fair face of creatiOD» and BBjii 
his heart, " There is no God." / ' 

In every exercise of judgment, it is of eaaentiil 
importance that the mind shall be entirely unUaased^ 
by any personal feeling or emotion which mig^t rs- 
strain or influence its decisions. Hence the d^ 
culty we feel in deciding on a subject in which we 
are deeply interested, especially if our inclinations 
and the facts and motives presented by the case be 
in any degree opposed to each other. Thus, we 
speak of a man who allows his feelings to influence 
his judgment ; and of another, of a cool head, who 
allows no feeling to interfere with his decisions. 
Any particular emotion, which has been deeply in* 
dulged and fostered, comes in this manner to influ- 
ence the judgment in a most extraordinary degree. 
It is thus that a vitiated and depraved state of the 
moral feelings at last misleads the judgment, in re- 
gard to the great principles of moral rectitude ; and 
terminates in a state of mind emphatically described 
in the sacred writings, in which a man puts evil for 
good and good for evil, and is left to the influence 
of strong delusion, so that he " believes a lie." This 
remarkable condition of the power of reasoning and 
judging we cannot refer to any principle with which 
we are acquainted ; but we must receive it as a fact 
in the history of our morad constitution which is 
not to be questioned A poet has sung, that vioey 
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which at first is hated as an odious monster, is, 
when seen too oft, endured, then pitied, then em- 
braced : and he has only added his evidence to a fact 
which hu been received upon the testimony of the 
philoeophBr and the moralist in every age, and is 
acted njpon as a fixed and uniform principle of our 
nature by all classes of men. 

ITpon the grounds which have been briefly referred 
to in the above observations, it will appear, that the 
principles on which a man should form his opinions 
are essentially the same with those by which he 
ought to regulate his conduct. If this conclusion 
be admitted, it will enable us to perceive the fallacy 
of a dogma which has often been brought forward 
with much confidence, — that a man is not responsible 
for his belief. When taken abstractly, this is true ; 
but in the practical application of it there is a great 
and dangerous fallacy. In the opinions which a man 
forms on any particular subject, he is indeed in- 
fluenced, not by his own will, but by the facts or evi- 
dence by which the doctrines are supported ; and, 
in this sense, a man may justly be said not to be re- 
sponsible for his belief. But when we apply the 
principle to practical purposes, and especially to 
those truths of religious belief to which the dogma 
has been pointed, it may easily be seen to be as fid« 
lacious as it is dangerous. A man is undoubtedly 
responsible for the care with which he has informed 
himself of the facts and evidences by which his be- 
lief on these subjects ought to be influenced ; and for 
the care and anxiety with which he gives to each of 
these facts and evidences its due weight in the mo- 
mentous inquiry. He is further responsible for any 
degree of that vitiated and corrupted state of the 
moral feelings by which his judgment may have 
been biassed, so as to prevent him from approaching 
the subject with the sincere desire for truth of a 
pure and uncontaminated mind. If, in this sense, 
we say that a man is not responsible for his belief 
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we may quite as reasonably allege that he is notn- 
sponsible for his condact, because he chooses on 
some slight and partial grounds to frame for him- 
self principles of action, without taking into cofr 
sideration those fundamental rules of moral rectitude 
by which mankind in general are expected tp be iih 
fluenced. We may as well contend that the man it 
not responsible for his conduct who, by long &• 
miliarity with vice, has lost sight of its maligiiitjri 
and has come to approve and love that which he 
once contemplated with abhorrence. 

It appears, then, that the exercise of reason ii 
precisely the same, and is guided by the same lawSi 
whether it be applied to the investigation of truth 
or to the regulation of conduct. The former ii 
more particularly connected with the further prose- 
cution of our inquiry; but the leading principlei 
apply equally to the great questions of morals, and 
the important subject of religious belief. In prose- 
cuting the subject as a branch of intellectual sciencei 
it seems to resolve itself into two parts : — 

I. The use of reason in the investigation of troth* 

II. The use of reason in correcting the impres- 
sions of the mind in regard to external things. 

Before proceeding to these branches of the sub- 
ject, however, this may perhaps be the proper place 
for again stating in a few woras, that in the preced- 
ing observations ray object has been to conlfine my- 
self to facts, respecting the processes which the 
mind actually performs, without entering on the 
question how it performs them. On this subject we 
find great differences among philosophers, which I 
have alluded to only in an incidental manner. Some 
appear to have spoken in too unqualified terms re- 
specting various and distinct facultixs of the mindy 
and have enumerated a variety of these, correspond 
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ing to the various mental operations. Dr. Brown, 
on the other hand, has followed a very different 
course, by referring all our mental processes to the 
two principlBs of simple and relative suggestion. 
Aceording to this eloquent and ingenious writer, we 
haTe no mrect Toluntary power over the succession 
of onr fluraghts ; but these follow each other in con- 
se^nence of* certain principles of suggestion, bv 
which conceptionsi in certain circumstances, caU 
up or enggest other conceptions, which are in some 
manner related to them. We have the power only 
of fixing the mind more intensely upon some images 
of this series, when they arise, in consequence of 
approying of them, as referring to some subject of 
thought which is before us, while we disapprove 
of- oQiers of the series as less allied to it. The 
former become more fixed and vivid in consequence 
of this api)robation, while the latter are allowed to 
sink back into oblivion. What systematic writers 
have called the faculty of conception is, according 
to this system, the simple presence in the mind of 
one of these suggested or recalled images. Memory 
is this simple suggestion combined with the impres- 
sion of past time. In imagination, again, which has 
been considered as a voluntary power of forming 
conceptions or images into new combinations by a 
peculiar mental process. Dr. Brown believes that we 
nave only the power of perceiving images as they 
are brought up by established principles of sugges- 
tion, — ^approving of some which thus become fixed, 
and disapproving of others which thus pass away. 
In thus approving or disapproving of the suggested 
images, we are guided by a perception of their rela- 
tion to any particular subject wmch is before us, 
and which we may desire to cultivate or illustrate. 
According to this writer, therefore, what is usually 
called conception is simple suggestion ; memory is 
simple suggestion with a feelii^ of past time ; ima^ 
gination is simple suggestion combined with desire 
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and with a perception of relation. The relatnre 
suggestion of Dr. Brown, again, is that perception 
of relations arising out of the comparison of different 
facts or objects which we have treated of under tbe 
more familiar name of judgment ; and the meirtal 
process usually called abstraction he resolTes bib* 
ply into a perception of resemblances. Yarions ob- 
jections might be urged against this system; and 
we may, perhaps, be allowed to doubt whether by 
means of it any thine has been gained to the sdenoe 
of mind. But the plan which I proposed to mysdf 
in this outline does not lead me mto any considen- 
tion of it, or of those systems to which it is opposed. 
My object has been simply to inquire what the nnnd 
does, without entering on the question haw it does 
so. On this ground, the division which has been 
adopted of distinct mental operations, not distinet 
faculties, appears to be that best calculated for pno' 
tical utility. 



I. 



OF THE USB OF REASON IN THE tNYESTIOATIGir 

OF TRUTH. 

In appl3ing our reason to the investigation of 
truth in any department of knowledge, we are, in the 
first place, to keep in mind that there are certain 
intuitive articles of belief which lie at the foundation 
of ail reasoning. For, in every process of reasoning, 
we proceed by founding one step upon another 
which has gone before it ; and when we trace such 
a process backwards, we must arrive at certain 
truths which are recognised as fundamental, r»- 
quiring no proof and admitting of none. Tbeae ve 
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usually called First Truths. They are not the 
result of any process of reasoning, but force them- 
selves with a conviction of infallible certainty npoli 
eveiy Mmnd understanding, without regard to its 
loffical habits or powers of induction. The force 
Oi them is accordingly felt in an equal degree by aU 
Classes of men; and they are acted upon with 
absolnta confidence in the daily transactions of life. 
This is a su^ect of great and extensive importance. 
The troths or articles of belief which are referabfe 
to it were briefly mentioned in a former part of our 
inquiry : they are chiefly the following: — 

I. A conviction of our own existence, as sentient 
and thinking beings ; and of mind, as something dis- 
tinct from the functions of the body. From the first 
exercise of perception we acquire a knowledge of 
two ^hincfs ; namely, the thing perceived, and the 
sentient being who perceives it. In the same man* 
ner, from the exercise of any mental operation, such 
as memory, we acquire an impression of the thing 
remembered, of an essence or principle which re- 
members it, and of this essence as something en- 
tirely distinct from any function of the body. This 
la^t conviction must be considered as a first truth, 
or intuitive article of belief, standing on the same 

Sound with the other truths which are referable to 
is class. It does not, as was formerly stated, rest 
upon any metaphyseal or physiological argument, 
but upon an appeal made to the conviction of every 
man who attends to what is passing within. It re- 
sdlves itself into a consciousness of the various 
mental processes, impressions, and emotions, as re- 
ferable to one permanent and unchanging essence, 
while the body is known to be in a constant state 
of change ; and of these processes as being exer- 
cised without any necessary dependence upon pres- 
ent impressions from external things. Like other 
troths of this class, it is, consequently, unaffected by 

O 
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sophisms which are brought against it; and tils 
answer to these does not properly consist in anj 
^ocess of reasoning, but m this appeal to er&j 
man's absolute conviction. If brought into com- 
parison, indeed, the evidence which we have for the 
existence of mind is perhap3 less liable to decep- 
tion than that which we have for the existence of 
matter. 

II. A confidence in the evidence of our aenaes in 
regard to the existence and the propertiea of ex- 
ternal things ; or a conviction that they have a real 
existence independently of our sensations. We 
have formerly referred to a celebrated doctrine, by 
which it was maintained that the mind perceives 
only its own ideas or impressions ; and that, conse- 
quently, we derive from our senses no evidence of 
the existence of external things. The only a^awer 
to such a sophism is, that a confidence in the evi- 
dence of our senses is a first truth, or intuitive prin- 
ciple of belief, admitting of no other proof than that 
which is derived from the universal conviction of 
mankind. 

III. A confidence in our own mental processes: 
that facts, for example, which are suggested to us 
by our memory really occurred. 

IV. A belief in our personal identity. This is 
derived from the combined operation of conscious- 
ness and memory ; and it consists in a remembrance 
of past mental feelings, and a comparison of thto 
with present feelings as belonging to the same sen- 
tient being. There were formerly many disputes 
on this subject ; some maintaining that the notion 
of personal identity is inconsistent with the different 
states in which the mind exists at different timeii 
as love and hatred, joy and sorrow, — and also with 
the remarkable changes of character which oflen 
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• take place at different periods of life. This was one 
of the sophisms of the schools, founded upon an ob" 
scure analogy with changes which take place hi 
material things, and is not at all applicable to mind. 
The only answer to the paradox is, that every man, 
under erery variety of mental emotion, and every 
possible change of character, retains an absolute 
conTiction that the sentient being whom he calls 
.himself remai^ks invariably the same ; and that in all 
the affairs of life, whether referring to the past or 
the future, every man acts upon this conviction. 

y. A conviction that every event must have a 
cause, and a cause adequate to the effect ; and that 
appearances, showing a correct adaptation of means 
to an end, indicate design and intelligence in the 
cause. These, as fundamental truths, are quite dis- 
tinct from the question relating to the connexion 
of any two specified events as cause and effect. 
The latter belongs to another part of our inquiry. 

VI. A confidence in the uniformity of nature ; or, 
that the same substance will always exhibit the 
same characters ; and that the same cause under the 
same circumstances will always be followed by the 
same effect. This, as a first truth, is a fundamental 
and instinctive conviction. The province of experi- 
ence, we have already seen, is to ascertain the par- 
ticular events which are so connected as to be in- 
cluded under the law. 

Our confidence in the uniformity of nature is the 
foundation of all the calculations which we make for 
the future in regard to our protection or comfort, or 
even for the continuance of our existence; and 
without it the whole system of human ihinj^ would 
be thrown into inextricable confusion. It is refer- 
able to the two heads now stated; namely, uni- 
formity of characters, and uniformity of sequences 
or operations. 
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By uniformity of characters, in any substance, wo 
mean that the substance will always continue to ex- 
hibit the same combination of characters ; so that, 
when we have ascertained its presence by some 
of them, we conclude that it also possesses the 
others. These characters may be numerous, and 
referable to various classes ; such as the botwical 
characters of a plant, the chymical properties of a 
mineral, sensible qualities of smell, taste, and colour, 
and capabilities of action upon other bodies. Such 
is our confidence in the undeviating uniformity of 
nature, that whatever number of these qualities we 
have ascertained to belong^ to a subst^ce, we ex- 
pect to find in every specimen of it in all time 
coming. For example, I find a substance which, by 
its smell and colour, I know to be opium. Without 
any further information, I decide with confidence on 
its taste, its composition, its chymical afllnity, its 
action on the human body, and the characters of the 
plant from which it was derived ; and 1 never calcu- 
late upon the possibility of being deceived in any 
of these particulars. 

Our confidence in the uniformity of the sequences 
or operations of nature resolves itself into a convic- 
tion of the continuance of that order which ezperi- 
ence has shown us to exist in a uniform manner in 
the succession of phenomena. The conviction 
itself is an original or instinctive principle, felt and 
acted upon by all classes of men in the daily trans- 
actions of life. It is from experience that we learn 
the particular cases to w^hich we are warranted in 
applying it ; or, in other words, the successions of 

})henomena which, there is sufficient ground for be- 
ieving, have occurred in a certain order in time past. 
These we expect with perfect confidence to con- 
tinue to be equally uniform, or to occur in the same 
order in time to come. The error to be guarded 
against in such investigations is, assuming the past 
uniformity of phenomena on insufficient grounds; 
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or, in other words, concluding that events have 
always occurred in a certain order because we have 
seen th''*«n occur in that order in a few instances. A 
prinrt|k/^;as8unied in this manner may of course dis- 
appoint -us if applied to future phenomena; but in 
this case there is no deviation from the uniformity 
of nature : the error consisted in assuming such a 
uniformity where none existed. 

The uniformity of the sequences of phenomeim is 
the foundation .of our idea of causation in regard to 
these phenomena ; that is to say, when we have ob- 
served one event uniformly follow another event, 
we consider the first as cause, and the second as 
efif^ct ; and, when this relation has been ascertained 
to be uniform, we conclude that it will continue to 
be uniform ; or that the same cause in the same cir- 
cumstances will always be followed by the same 
effect. This expectation will of course dis£Q3point 
us if we have assumed the relation on inadeqmite 
grounds ; or have considered two events as cause 
and effect which have been only accidentally com- 
bined in a few instances. To entitle us to assume 
that the relation will be uniform in time to come, we 
must have full and adequate grounds for believing 
that it has been uniform in time past. 

In the great operations of nature a very extensive 
observation often enables us to trace a remarkable 
muformity even in regard to events which at first 
nght appear to be most irregular and uncertain. 
Tnusi, the most uncertain of aU things is human life, 
as far as respects individuals ; but the doctrine of 
the continuance of life in regard to a large body of 
men is, by extensive observation, reduced almost to 
a certainty. Nothing is more uncertain than the 
proportion of males and females that shall be bom 
in one family; but in great communities this also 
is uniform. There is much uncertainty in the char- 
acter of differeni seasons, but there are facts which 
give probability to the conjecture that in i lon^ 

0« 
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Beries of years there may also be discovered a i» 
markable uniformity. An impression of tins kini 
was carried so far by the ancients as to lead to flie 
doctrine of the Annes Magnus, or Platonic year, in 
which it was believed that the whole aeries ci 
human events would be acted over again. 

The uniform successions of phenomena are^ with 
reasonable care, easily ascertained in regard to mar 
terial things ; and when they are ascertained, we 
rely upon their uniform continuance ; or, if we find 
a deviation in any instance, we easily ascertain the 
incidental cause by which the sequence is inter- 
rupted, and can provide against the interference of 
the same or any similar cause in future instances. 
There* is greater tmcertainty when our researches 
lefer to the phenomena of mind, or the actioni 
of livjng bodies. The causes of this uncertainty 
were formerly mentioned. It arises partly from 
tht greater difficulty of ascertaining the true rela- 
tions, — that is, of tracing causes to their true ejects, 
and effects to their true causes ; and partly from the 
tendency to these being interrupted in future in^ 
stances by some new cause, in regard to which we 
cannot calculate either the existence or the precise 
effects. Hence, for example, the uncertainty of 
human laws; one of the contingencies by whiA 
they are interrupted being the chances of evading 
them. If we could conceive a case in which every 
crime was with certainty detected, and every criminal 
brought to punishment, it is probable that the efieef 
of human laws would be nearly as certain as the 
operation of material causes. But the criminal, in 
tha first instance, calculates on the chance of 
evading detection, and, even in the event of detec- 
tion, of escaping punishment ; and thus the tendency 
of the wisest laws is constantly interrupted in a 
manner which no human wisdom can calculate upo' 
^r prevent. Inhere is often a similar uncertainty i 
^uman character in other situations : for exampk 
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how an indiyidaal will apt ia particiilar 
es, or be iniliieiMMd by partmlir mo- 
mm9 wfaiob we hite Hcniiid to induce 
Ifaw of eoodoet in one indii^doal. mny 
te|t the tame reetitt in anoUier« being 
efremnitancee in bn moril eondition 
efaide oar obeervation. 
m onifonnity in moral piienomena 
it may be aeoertained wi& greater 
tiie ofder of natural phenomenfcj we 
with similar confidence whm it has 
Thus, a man may have aoqmred 
Ibr integrity, that we rely upon his 
imy sitoation in which he may he ]|laeed, 
ne oonfidence with which we rely on ^ 
of nature; and there is a man di^tin- 
veradty and fidelity to hia promiaOp of 
•ay, in^sommon lanffnage,that hia word 
as Us bond* In sodb examples as these, 
•or eonfldence is founded, not upon any laws 
tare been obsenred in ris^rd to the whole 
L Imt on a uniformity whidi has been ob- 
4 m regaid to the individuals, or rather a class 
mk the. individuals belong* There are also, 
Itof, laws which' wp^j to mankind in general, 
t which We rel]r as fiir as they goi— namely, 
llee of conduct in which we confide, as regu- 
Bvery man of a sane mind,, whatever may be 
owledge of his previous. habits of lodging or 
. It is in* this, mai^r, for examme, as for- 
teted, that we rwml^ our confiaenoe in tee- 
If amanwfaaiSil|QMrilstrangertouaor 
character of doubttulit||hcity, relatea cir^ 
ces which tend greatfy to prpmote his own 
, we calculate on the probalnlity of fiEiMca- 
reject his testimony; and if we even sus- 
he has a purpose to serve, a similar im- 
is producbd. If, on the contrary, we are 
'hat the drcumstances axe inidaStaraDX >M 
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him, and that he has no parpose to answer, we flife 
greater credit to his testimony. If, further uiaa 
this, we perceive that the statement operafes against 
himself, conveying an imputation agieunst his owa 
conduct, or exposing him to contempt, ridicule, or 
personal injury, we are satisfied that nothing could 
make him adhere to such a testimony but an hooeat 
conviction of its truth. Under the former circom- 
stances, we believe only a man whom we consider 
as a person of known and established veracity; un- 
der the latter, we believe any man whom we con- 
sider to be of a sane mind. Thus, in both instances, 
we proceed upon a certain uniformity of moral phe- 
nomena ; only that we refer them to two classesf— 
namely, one which is ascertained to be uniform in 
regard to the whole species, and another which ii 
uniform only in regard to a certain order, that i% 
all men of integrity and veracity. In the one case, 
we rely upon the uniformity in eveiy instance ; ia 
the other, we do not rely upon it until we are satis- 
fied that the individual example belongs to that on 
der in which the other kind of moral uniformity has 
been ascertained. 

There are other inquiries closely connected with 
the uniformity of moral relations; but at present 
we must allude to them very briefly. We have eveiy 
reason to believe that there are moral causes, that 
is, truths and motives, which have a tendency to in- 
fluence human volition and human conduct with a 
uniformity similar to that with ^hich physical agents 
produce tneir actions upon each other. These moral 
causes, indeed, do not operate in every instance, or 
in all circumstances ; but neither do physical causes. 
Substances in chymistry, for example, have certaio 
tendencies to act upon each other, which are -unip 
form and necessary ; but no action takes place uih 
less the substances are brought into certain circum- 
stances which are required for bringing these tei^ 
^enciea into operation. They must, in the first place. 
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be bi ought into contact ; and, besides this, many of 
them require other collateral circumstances, as a 
particular temperature, or a particular state of cod« 
cenfantioii or dilution. It is the .same with moral 
causes : their tendencies are uniform, and there are 
principles tin the mind of man which these are 
adf^d for acting upon. But they require certain 
circomstances in the man on whom they are expected 
to act, without which they produce no influence upon 
him. It is necessary, for example, that he be fully in- 
formed in regard to them as truths; and that his atten- 
tion be directed to them with such a dej^e of in- 
tensity as shall bring him fully under their influence 
as statements addressed to his understanding ; also, 
that there be a certain healthy state of his moral 
feelings, — ^for this has a most extensive influence on 
the due operation of moral causes. Without these 
the most powerful moral causes may produce no ef- 
fect upon a man ; as the most active chymical agents 
may fail entirely of their actions, if the substwces 
are not placed in the requisite circumstances of tem- 
perature, dilution, or concentration. 

miese considerations seem to bear an important 
reference to a question which has been nmch argued, 
namely, that respecting liberty, necessity, and the 
freedom of the will. On a subject on which some 
of the wisest and the best of men have been found 
on opposite sides, I would express myself with be- 
oonimg caution and difiidence ; but perhaps some of 
the obscurity in which the question has been involved 
arises from the want of a clear definition of the terms 
in which it has been argued ; and by not fully distin- 
guishing between toill or sm^e volition, and desire or 
mdhuUioiu Will, or simple volition, is the state of 
mind which immediately precedes action ; and the 
action following upon this is not only free, but it is 
absolutely impossible to suppose it should be other- 
wise. A man is not only free to do what he wills, 
bat we cannot conceive a case in which he could 
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exert a power of not doing what he wills, or of doing 
what he wills not. Impulse or restraint from witl^ 
out, acting upon his bodily or^^ans, could alone inter- 
fere with his following, in this sense, the tendencT 
of his will, or simple volition. The only idea, indeeoi 
that we can form of free agency, or free<]pni of the 
will, is, that it consists in a man being able to do 
what he wills, or to abstain from doing what he wDk 
not. Necessary agency, on the other hand, would 
consist in the man being compelled, by a force finon 
without, to do what he wills not, or j^revented finon 
doing what he wills. 

The real bearing of the inquiry does not lie in this 
connexion between the volition. and the act, but in 
the origin or cause of the volition, or in the connex- 
ion between the volition and the desire ; and this will 
be seen to be entirely distinct. A man, for exampl^i 
may desire, or have an inclination to, that which fad 
has not the power to will ; because he may be m^ 
the influence of motives and principles which prevent 
the inclination from being followed by volition, with 
as absolute a necessity as we ob'serve in the s^ 
quences of natural phe nomen a. Thus, also, we may 
say to a man of strict integrity and virtue that he has 
not the power to commit murder or robbery, or any 
act of gross injustice or oppression. He may reply 
that he has the power to do it if he willed ; and thift 
is granted, for this is free agency ; but it is not tho 
question in dispute. We do not say that he has not 
the power to do any or all of these acts if he willed« 
but that he has not the power to will such deeds. 
He is under the influence of motives and principles 
w^hich make it as much a matter of necessity for 
him not to will such acts, as it is for a stone not to 
rise from the earth's surface contrary to its gravity. 
Such a necessity as this, if we must retain the temii 
so far from being unfavourable to the interests of 
virtue and morals, or opposed to the practice of ex 
uig men to virtue, seems, on the contrary, to 
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hold out the strongest encouragement in doing so ; 
and to be, in fact, the only scheme on which we can 
expect an argument or motive to have any influence 
upon human conduct. For it represents man as pos- 
sessed of certain uniform principles in his nature 
which are capable of being acted upon by certain 
moral causes, truths, laws, or motives, with a uni- 
formity similar to that which we observe in physical 
phenomena, provided he can be brought unaer their 
influence, and into those circumstances which are 
required for their due operation. These circum- 
stances are, — that the moral causes, laws, motives, 
or truths, shall be brought before his understanding; 
that he shall direct his attention to them with suita- 
ble intensity ; and that he is free from that degree 
of corruption of his moral feelinjifs, or any of those 
distorted moral habits which we know to produce a 
most extensive influence on the operation of moral 
csaees. To suppose a kind of moral liberty opposed 
to such a necessity as this, would be to represent 
man as a being possessed of no flxed or uniform 
principles, — not to be calculated upon as to his con- 
duct in any instance, — and not capable of being acted 
npon by any motive or principle except the blind 
caprice of the moment. To endeavour to act upon 
such a being, by persuading him to virtue or dis- 
suading him from vice, would be like expecting flxed 
results in chymistry, by bringing substances to act 
upon each other, the actions of which we had pre- 
viously found to be without any kind of uniformity. 
This is, in fact, precisely the situation of the maniac, 
whom, accordingly, we never expect to guide or in- 
fluence by motives or arguments, but by external 
restraint. He may act harmlessly, or he may act 
mischievously ; but we never can calculate upon his 
actions in any one instance ; we therefore shut him 
up» so as to prevent him from being dangerous to the 
community. 
Necessity, then, as applied to the operation of 
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moral causes, appears simply to correspond wHh the 
uniformity which we observe in the operation of 
physical causes. We calculate that a man of a cow 
t^in character will act in a particular manner in pn^ 
ticular circumstances, or that he will be acted npon 
in a certain manner by particular truths and motiTCii 
when they are presented to him, — by a princlpde of 
uniformity similar to that with which we expect in 
acid to act in a particular manner upon an aUnH 
The action of the acid we know to be uniform, but 
we know also, that no action will take place tiU the 
sbbstances are brought fully into contact, and in oeN 
tain circumstances which are required for th&s ac- 
tion ;-^and the action of moral causes is unifomi, 
but they exert no influence on a man till he is fully 
acquainted with them, — directs his attention to fliem 
with suitable care, — and is besides in a certain hed* 
thy state of moral feeling. It is thus that we cal- 
culate on the full and uniform operation of moral 
causes on some individuals, and not on others} 
namely, by having previously ascertained that the fop 
mer are in those intellectual and moral circums^pncei 
which are required for their action. When, in ano- 
ther individu^, we find these causes fail in their na- 
tural actions, we endeavour, as far as may be in oar 
power, to supply those collateral circumstances^^ 
by instructing him in the facts, truths, or motives;— 
by rousing his attention to their importance j— iy 
impressing them upon him in their strongest char- 
acters, and by all such arguments and representations 
as we think calculated to fix the impression. M 
this we do under a conviction, that these causes 
have a certain, fixed, uniform, or necessary actioiif 
in regard to human volition and human conduct; 
and it is this conviction which encourages us to per- 
severe in our attempts to bring the individual under 
their influence. If we had not this conviction, we 
should abandon the attempt as altogether hopeless ; 
Vecause we could have no ground on which to form 
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any calculation, and no rules to guide us in our rneas* 
ures. Precisely in the same manner, when we find* 
a chyinical affent fail of the effect which we expect 
from it, we add it -in larger quantity, or in an in- 
creased state of concentration, or at a higher tem^ 
peratore^— or with some other change of circom- 
stances calculated to favour its dction ; and we per- 
severe in these measures, under a conviction that its 
action is perfectly uniform or necessary, and will 
take place whenever these circumstances have been 
provided for. On the same principle, we see how 
olame may attach to the intelligent agent in both 
cases, though the actions of the causes are uniform 
and necessary. Such is the action of chymieal 
agents,— hat blame may attach to the chymist who 
has not provided them in the necessary circumstances 
as to quantity, concentration, and temperature. Such 
is the action of moral causes, — ^but deep guilt may 
attach to the moral agent, who has been proof against 
their influence. There is guilt in ignorance, when 
knowledge was within his reach ; — there is guilt in 
heedless inattention, when truths and motives of the 
highest interest claimed his serious consideration ; 
-^there is guilt in that corruption of his moral feel- 
ings which impedes the action of moral causes, be- 
cause this has originated, in a great measure, in a 
course of vicious desires, and vicious conduct, by 
which the mind, familiarized with vice, has gradu- 
ally lost sight of its malignity. During the whole 
of this course, also, the man felt that he was a free 
agent; — that he had power to pursue the course 
which he followed, — and that he had power to re- 
frain from it. When a particular desire was first 
present to his mind, he had the power immediately 
to act with a view to its accomplishment; or he had 
the power to abstain from acting, and to direct his 
attention more fully to the various considerations 
and motives which were calculated to guide his de- 
tennination. In acting as he did, he not only with^ 

F 
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held his attention from those truths which were ffani 
calculated to operate upon him as a moral being; 
but he did still more direct violence to an impalie 
within, which warned him that he was wandering 
from the path of rectitude. The state of moru 
feeling which gradually results from this habitual 
violation of the indications of conscience, and thii 
habitual neglect of the serious consideration of 
nnoral causes, every individual must feel to be at- 
tended with moral guilt. The effect of it is not onSj 
to prevent the due operation of moral causes on hu 
future volitions, but even to vitiate and distort the 
judgment itself, respecting the great principles of 
moral rectitude. Without attempting any explana- 
tion of this remarkable condition of the mental func- 
tions, its actual existence must be received as a hti 
in the constitution of human nature, which cannot 
be called in question ; and it offers one of the nuMt 
remarkable phenomena that can be presented to him 
who turns his attention to the moral economy of 
man. 

Before concluding this incidental allusion to a much 
controverted subject, I may be allowed to remari[| 
that the term necessity, as applied to moral pheno- 
mena, is not fortunate, and perhaps not philosophi- 
cal ; and something would perhaps be gained in con 
ducting the inquiry, if, for necessity, we were to sub- 
stitute uniformity. In strict propriety, indeed, the 
terms necessity and necessary ought to be appUed 
only to mathematical truth. Of physical relations, 
aU that we know is the fact of their uniformity ; and 
it would appear equally philosophical to apply the 
same term to mental phenomena. On this principle, 
therefore, we should say, — that the tendency of 
moral causes or motives is not necessary, but uni- 
form ; and that on this depends all our confidence in 
th^ uniformity of human character, and in the power, 
of truths, motives, or arguments, to produce par- 
ticular results on human conduct To suppose the 
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mind possessed of a power of determiaing, apart 
from all the influence of moral causes or motives, 
would be to overthrow this confidence, and to re- 
duce oar whole calculations on human character to 
conjecture au^ uncertainty. When, indeed, we talk 
of a self-determining power of the will, we seem to 
use a combination of words without any definite 
meaning. For the will is not distinct from the being 
who wills; and to speak of an individual deter- 
mining his will, is only saying, in other words, that 
he wills. He wills some act for some reason, which 
is known to himself: if communicated to another, 
the reason might not appear a satisfactory one,— 
but still it is to him the reason which induced him 
to will the act, and this appears to be all that we can 
make of the subject. A power of determining, 
without any reason, appears to be not only unphUo- 
sophical, but, in point of fact, inapplicable to any 
conceivable case. Ignorance, inattention, or gross 
perversion of the moral feelings may make the 
worse reason appear the. better; but we cannot con- 
ceive a case, in which an individual could exert a 
power of determining without any reason, or ac- 
cording to what appears to him at the time to be a 
weaker reason, in opposition to one which appears 
a stronger. It will also, I think, be found that the 
wannest advocates for philosophical liberty, and a 
self-determining power, in actual practibe recognise 
as much as others the principle of the uniformity 
of morad causes. Thus, if we find a person acting 
in a manner widely different from that which we exr 
pected from him, all men concur in saying, " whdl 
motive could induce him to act in that manner r* 
and if we cannot reconcile his conduct to any con- 
ceivable motive, we say, *' it really looks like insan- 
ity." Another may. remark, " his conduct indicates 
a singular want of consideration ;** — thus clearly re- 
cognising the existence of certain motives or moral 
eanses, which would have led the man into a difier* 
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ent line of condutst, had he allowed his attention to 
fix upon them. The doctrine of a self-detenninmg 
power should remove every difficulty in such a eaie, 
to those who believe in it ; but I am not aware tbit 
it ever was made use of for such a purpose. It will 
also be found to agree with the universal conviction 
of mankind, that the circumstance which gives to 
an action the character of merit or demerit is en- 
tirely the motive from which it was done ; and that 
if we could conceive such a thing as an action per- 
formed by the impulse of a fr^ self-determiniiiff 
power apart from any influence of motives or monu 
causes, no man of sane mind would for a moment 
allow to such an act the character of virtue. On the 
contrary, it is familiar to every one, that we often And 
in a man*s motive an excuse for conduct in whieh 
we think he has acted wrong. We say, he erred in 
judgment, but his motive was good ; and this mode 
of reasoning meets with the cordial concurrence of 
the whole mass of mankind. 



Tec First Truths, or intuitive principles of belief 
which have been the subject of the preceding o^ 
servations, dre of the utmost practicsd importance, 
as they furnish the true and only answer to many 
of the sophisms of the scholastic philosophy, and to 
many skeptical arguments of more modem times. 
They admit of no other evidence than an appeal to 
the consciousness of every man, that he does and 
must believe them. " We believe them," says Dr. 
Brown, ** because it is impossible not to believe 
them." — ** In all these cases,", says Mr. Stewart, 
'* the only account that can be given of our belief is, 
that it forms a necessary part of our constitution, 
against which metaphysicians may argue, so as to 
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perplex the judgment, but of which it is impossible 
to divest ourselves for a moment, when we are called 
to em^oy our reason, either in the business of life or 
in the pursuits of science." 

It is likewise to be kept in mind, as was formerly 
stated, that our idea of reasoning; necessarily sup- 
poses the existence of a certain number of truths, 
which require and admit of no evidence. The maxim 
indeed, is as old as the days of Aristotle, and has 
never been called in question, '* that, except some 
first principles be taken for granted, there can be 
neither reason nor reasoning ; that it is impossible 
that every truth should admit of proof, otherwise 
proof would extend in infinitumj which is incompati- 
ble with its nature ; and that, if ever men attempt 
to prove a first principle, it is because they are ig- 
norant of the nature of proof."* As these truths, 
therefore, do not admit of being called in question 
by any sound understanding, neither do they admit 
of being supported by any process of reasoning ; 
and, when paradoxes or sophisms in opposition to 
them are proposed, any attempt to argue with such, 
upon logical principles, only leads to discussions as 
absurd as themselves. Of attempts of both kinds, 
many examples are to be met with among the writers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as Des 
Cartes and Hobbes ; and even some eminent persons, 
of more modern times, are not entirely free from 
them. Thus, Des Cartes, Malebranche, a^d others, 
thought it necessary to prove that external objects, 
and the sentient beings with whom we are connected, 
have a real existence, whether we think of them or 
not, and are not merely ideas in our own minds. 
Berkeley showed the weakness of this argument, 
and on this founded the well-known doctrine by 
which he denied the real existence of material things. 

Many of the dogmas of modern sophistical writers 

' Arl«o(Vi Hecaphyiloi, book !▼. 
P2 
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such as Mr. Hume, have consisted of attenmta to 
overturn, by processes of argument, these nmdft- 
mental or first truths. On the other hand, the on 
satisfactory nature of some of the replies to these 
sophisms, depends upon the attempts to combat them 
having been made by reasonings, of which the sub- 
ject is not susceptible. For these principles admit 
of no proof by processes of reasoning, and conse- 
quently, are in no degree affected by demonstrations 
of the fallacy of attempts to establish them bj such 
processes. An interesting illustration of this has 
been reserved by Mr. Stewart, in a correspondence 
between Mr. Hume and Sir Gilbert Elliot.* •* From 
the reply to this letter," says Mr. Stewart, "by Mr. 
Hume^s very ingenious and accomplished corres- 
pondent, we learn that he had drawn from Mi; 
Hume's metaphysical discussions, the only sound 
and philosopliical inference : — that the lameness of 
the proofs offered by Des Cartes and his successon^ 
of some fundamental • truths, universally acknow 
ledged by mankind, proceeded, not from any defect 
in the evidence, but on the contrary, from their 
being self-evident, and consequently unsusceptible of 
demonstration." The same view of Mr. Hume's 
skeptical reasonings was taken by other eminent 

E arsons, by whom his system was attacked, — particu- 
rly Reid, Beattie, and Oswald ; and on the conti- 
nent, the nature and importance of these first truths 
had been at an earlier period illustrated in a fidl and 
able naanner by Father Bufiier. 

Various characters have been proposed, by which 
these primary and fundamental truths may be dis- 
tinguished. One of those given by Father Buffier 
appears to be the best, and to be alone sufficient to 
identify them. It is, that their practical influence 
extends even to persons who affect to dispute their 
authority; in other words, that in all the afibin of 

* IntroductofySMayio Uw Appendix of UMBacfdopsAa 
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life, the most skeptical philosopher acts, as much as 

the mass of mankind, upon the absolute belief of 

these tniths. Let a person of this description, for 

example, be contending very keenly, in regard to 

something which deeply concerns his interest or his 

comfort^ — ^he would scarcely be satisfied by being 

told, that the thing about which he contends has no 

real existence, ana that he who contends about it so 

eagerly is himself a nonentity, or, at best, nothing 

more than an idea. Let him be tajLing cognizance 

of an offence committed against him ten years ago, ' 

—he never doubts that he is still the person against 

whom the offence was committed. Let him lay 

plans for future advantage or comfort, — ^it is done 

under a full conviction that he is still to continue the 

individual who may enjoy them. Has a building 

started up on his premises, which he did not expect 

to see, — ^he immediately asks, mho ordered the map 

sons, and would be very ill satisfied by being told, 

that the thing had appeared without any known 

cause, by a fortuitous combination of atoms. How- 

ewer much he may reason to the contrary, he shows 

no doubt, in his own practice, that every event must 

have an adequate cause. The ^me mode ofrea* 

soning will be seen to apply to the other truths which 

belong to the class under consideration, — namely, 

that those who argue against them act in all cases 

on a belief of their truth. 

The distinction between a process of reasoning, 
and the act of the mind, in arriving at these funda- 
mental and instinctive truths, is a principle of the 
utmost practical importance. For a chain of correct 
reasoning requires logical habits, and a certain cul- 
tivation of the mental powers ; and consequently, 
it is confined to a comparatively small number of 
mankind. But the process here referred to is the 
spontaneous and immediats induction of the un- 
tutored mind, and a correct exercise of it requires 
Qndjf tbat the mind shall not be debased by depravity 
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nor bewildered by the refinements of a false pHuk}- 
Bophy. The truths which we derive from it accords 
ingly, do not concern the philosopher alone, but aie 
of dauly and essential importance to the whole mass 
of mankind. Let us take for example, the princi- 
ple referred to under the fifth head, namely, our in- 
tuitive conviction that every change or event roost 
have an adequate cause. This is a principle of dailj^ 
application, and one which is acted upon with ab- 
solute confidence in the ordinary affairs of life I7 
all classes of men. By the immediate and un- 
conscious exercise of it, we infer the skill of one 
workman from works indicatmg skill, and the vigour 
of another, from works indicating strength. We 
infer from every work, not only a cause, but a cause 
which, both in degree and kind, is exactly proper- [' 
tioned to the effect produced. From a chronometer, f 
which varies only a second in a year, we infer ex- & 
quisite skill in the artist ; and from the conBtractioD 
of the P3rramids of Egypt, the united streng^ of t 
multitude of men. We never suppose for a moment 
that the minute skill of the artist raised the. pyramid, 
or that the united force of the multitude constructcKl 
the chronometer ; still less, that these monuments 
of art started into their present condition without 8 
cause. We infer with absolute certainty in both 
cases an adequate cause; that is a cause distin- 
guished in the one case by design and mechanical 
power, — in the other, by design, adaptation, and ex- 
quisite skill. 

The principle which is thus acted upon, in the or- 
dinary affairs of life, with a conviction of infaUible 
certainty, is precisely the same by which, from the 
stupendous works of creation, we infer by the most 
simple step of reasoning the existence of a great First 
Cause. This cause also we conclude to be a de- 
signing and intelligent mind, infinite in wisdom and 
boundless in power ; and by a very slight and natunl 
extension of the same principle, we arrive with equal 
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certainty at the conviction of this cause being the 
first, — ^not arising out of any thing preceding it, con- 
sequently self-existent and eternal. All thiis is not 
such a process of reasoning as requires loncal habits, 
and adfmits of debate, defiberation, or doubt ; — the 
metaphysician may bewilder himself in its very sim- 
plici^; but the imcontaminated mind finds its way 
to the conclusion with unerring certainty, and with 
a conviction which is felt to be not oiUy satisfactory, 
but' irresistible. 



"When we proceed from these first or intuitive ar 
tides of belief to the further investigation of truth in 
any department of knowledge, various mental pro- 
cesses are brought into operation ; but m re|;ard to 
all of them reason is our ultimate guide in judging 
whether they are performed in a legitimate manner, 
and npon principles calculated to lead to the discov- 
ery or truth. These processes may be chiefly re- 
ferred to the following heads : — 

I. To make a careful collection of facts relating to 
the subject, and to abstain from deducing any conclu- 
sions till we have before us such a series as seems 
calculated to warrant them. The first operation of 
reason therefore is, to judge when we have a suffi- 
cient number of facts for this purpose. 

II. To separate from the mass those facts which 
are connected with it incidentally, and to retain those 
only which we have reason to consider as uniform 
and essential. In some sciences this is accomplished 
by repeated and varied experiments ; and in those 
depaitments which do not admit of this, it is done 
by cautious and extensive observation. Our object 
in both cases is to ascertain how many of the cir- 
cumstances observed, and what particular combina- 
tions of them uniformly accompany each other, or 
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}ire really connected with the effects which are pro- 
duced. In this careful clearing of our statement 
from all incidental combinations consists that fiutb- 
ful observation of nature which forms the first step 
in every scientific investigation. It is opposed to 
two errors, both equally to be avoided, namely, leav- 
ing out of view, or not assigning an adequate yalne 
to, important and essential facts ; and giving a place 
and an importance to those which are incidental and 
trivial. In every scientific investigation this is t I 
process of the utmost importance ; and there is an- 
other nearly connected with it, namely, to judge of j 
the authenticity of the facts. This also is a mental 
process of the utmost delicacy. In conducting It, 
there are two extremes from which the exercise of 
sound judgn\ent ought equally to guard us, namely, 
receiving facts upon imperfect evidencOi and reject' 
ing those which have a sufficient title to credit; m 
other words, credulity and skepticism. Both fheM 
extremes are equally unworthy of a mind which it 
guided by sound reason. 

III. To compare facts with each other, so as to 
trace their resemblances or to ascertain those chur- 
acters or properties in which a certain number of 
facts or suDstances agree. We thus arrange them 
into classes, genera, and species. 

IV. To compare facts or events with each other, 
so as to trace their relations and sequences ; espe- 
cially that relation of uniform sequence on which is 
founded our notion of cause and effect. This deli- 
cate and most important process consists entirely in 
a patient observation of facts, and of their relation 
to each other. When, in a certain number of in- 
stances, we find two events following one another 
without any exception, we come to consider the se- 
quence as uniform, and call the one cause and tht 
other effect; and when, in other instances we^, -. 
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disappointed in finding such a succession, this con- 
fidende is shaken, unless we can discover a cause by 
which the seciuence was interrupted. Reason, acting 
upon extensive observation, must here guide us ; on 
the one hand to judge of the uniformihr of the se« 
onences, and, on the other, to account for apparent 
oeviations. 

• 

V. To review an extensive collection of facts, so 
as to discover some general fact common to the 
whole. This is the process which we call general- 
izing, or the induction of a general principle. The 
result of it is the last and greatest object of human 
science, and that to which all the other steps are 
preliminary and subservient. An ordinary mind is 
satisfied with the observation of facts as they pass 
before it, and those obvious relations which obtrude 
themselves upon its notice ; but the philosopher ana^ 
lyzes the phenomena, 2^d thus discovers their more 
minute relations. His genius is distinguished above 
the industry of the mere observer of facts, when he 
thus traces principles of accordance among facts 
which, to the vulgar eye, appear remote and dis- 
similar. A remarkable example of this is familiar to 
every one. Between the fall of an ai)ple from a tree 
and the motions of the heavenly bodies a common 
mind would have been long ere it discovered any 
kind of relation; but on such a relation Newton 
* founded those grand principles by which he broujrht 
to light the order and harmony of the imiverse. For 
it was this simple fact that first suggested to him the 
great principle of physical science, that matter at- 
tracts matter in the reciprocal ratio of their masses. 

In a practical view, these processes may be referred 
to three heads, — ^namely, collecting authentic facts, 
—tracing causation, — ^and deducing general princi- 

K. Here various mental operations are brought 
action, especially attention, memory, concep- 
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tion, and abstraction ; but it is the province of reason 
to judge whether these are conducted in a legitimate 
manner, or, in other words, to distinguish truth horn 
falsehood. It may therefore be important to keep 
in mind what those circumstances are in which con- 
sist truth and falsehood, in reference to any depart- 
ment of knowledge. 

I. In collecting facts, it is required in the first 
place that they shall be authentic ; secondly, that ^ 
statement shall include a full and fair view of all the 
circumstances which ought to be taken into our in- 
vestigation of the case ; and thirdly, that it shall not 
include any facts which are not connected with the 
subject, or whose connexion is only incidental 
When we have thus formed a collection of facti, 
authentic, full, and essential, the statoment, in as ftr 
as relates to the facts, constitutes truth. Whenanf 
of the facts are not authentic ; when important ftcta 
are left out of the statemenf, or misrepresented; or 
when facts are taken into it, which, though tnus,haYe 
no real relation to the subject ; this constitutes (alp 
lacy or falsehood. 

II. In considering two events as connected in the 
manner of cause and effect ; when this relation is 
deduced from a full and extensive observation of the 
sequence being uniform, — this is truth. When it if 
assumed upon inadequate grounds, that is, from the 
observation of a connexion which is only incidental 
or limited, — this is either falsehood or hypothesis; 
for the relation may be assumed upon grounas whichf 
though not actually false, are yet not sufficient to 
establish it as true — namely, on observation which 
is too limited in extent. This is conjecture or hy- 
pothesis ; and it is in some cases a legitimate process, 
provided it be used only as k guide for further ob- 
servation, and be not received as true, until such 
observation shall have been sufficient to confirm it 
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III. In deducing from a large collection of facts 
a general fact or general principle ; when this induc- 
tion is made from a full examination of all the indi- 
vidual cases to which the general fact is meant to 
apply, and actually does apply to them all, — this is 
truth. When it is deduced from a small number of 
observations, and extended to others to which it 
does not apply, — this is falsehood. As in the former 
case, however, a general principle may be produced 
hypothetically or by conjecture ; that is, it may be 
assumed as general so far as we at present know. 
This process is often legitimate and useful as a guide 
in further inquiry, if it be employed for this purpose 
only, and the result be not received as truth until it 
b^ established by sufficient observation. A great 
and not unfrequent error is, that when such hypo- 
thetical principles are proposed in a confident man- 
ner, they are very often received as true ; and the 
consequence is, that a degree of observation is re- 
q[iiired for exposing their fallacy, perhaps as extensive 
as, if properly employed, might have been sufficient 
to discover the truth. Those who are acquainted 
with the history of medical doctrines will be bedt 
able to judge of the accuracy of this observation, 
and to estimate the extensive influence which this 
error has had in retarding the progress of medical 
science. 

The proper rules to be observed, in deducing a 
general principle, are therefore opposed, in the mrst 
place to the .error of hasty ^neralizing, or deducing . 
snch a principle from a Lmited number of facts. 
They are further opposed to another eiTor,* prevalent 
in the hypothetical systems of the old philosophy, by 
which phenomena were referred to principles alto- 
gether fictitious and imaginary, or, in other words, 
which could not be shown to be facts. In opposi- 
tion to both these errors the great rule of induction 
in modem science is, that the principle which is as- 
Huned at general shall be itself a foot, and thA tbt 

o 
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fact shall be universal. Thus, what we call the law 
of gravitation is primarily nothing more than the 
fact that bodies fail to the earth ; and that this is tnu 
of all bodies, without a single exception. Of the 
cause of this fact, or the hidden principle on which 
it depends, we know nothing ; and all the investiga^ 
tions of Newton were carried on independently even 
of the attempt to discover it. "When Newton," 
says Mr. Stewart, " showed that the same law of 
gravity extends to the celestial spaces, and that the 
power by which the moon and planets are retained 
m their orbits is precisely similar in its efifects to that 
which is manifested in the fall of a stone ; he left 
the efficient cause of gravity as much in the dark ai 
ever, and only generalized still further the conclu- 
sions of his predecessors." 

• 
False investigation maybe briefly referred to three 
heads, — fallacies in facts, — false inductionsr-wi 
false reasoning. 

I. Fallacies in Facts. A statement of facts is 
fallacious when any of the alleged facts are not tnw^ 
— when it includes facts not relating to the subject, 
— and when important facts are omitted. This last 
error is most frequently exemplified in those cases in 
which facts are collected on one side of a question, 
or in support of a particular doctrine. To the same 
class we may hkewise add those instances in wbiefa 
statements are received as facts, which are not facts 
but opinions. 

II. False Induction includes false causation and 
false generalization. False causation is, when two 
events are considered as cause and effect without 
sufficient reason, and which are, in fact, only inch 
dentally combined : — ^when events are considered ai 
cause and effect which are only joint effects of a com- 
mon 'cause; and when, of two events really con- 
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lected as cause and effect, we mistake the 'order of 
;he sequence, considering that as the cause which is 
really the effect, afid that as the effect which is resdly 
^he cause. The error of false causation is most apt 
K} occur in those sciences in which there is peculiar 
iifficulty in traciag^ effects to their true causes, and 
lauses to their true effects. These, as formerly 
aentioned, are exemplified by medicine and political 
iconomy. A physician, for example, ascribes the 
ure of a patient to a remedy which he has taken, 
hoagh it perhaps had no influence on his recovery ; 
nd a political declaimer refers some circumstance 
f national distress or commercial embarrassment 
5 certain public measures which happened to corres- 
ond in time, but were in fact entirely unconnected. 
^alse generalization, again, as was lately stated, in- 
ludes general principles which are deduced from a 
.mited number of facts; and hypotheses which can- 
.ot be shown to be facts, but are entirely fictitious 
ad imaginary. 

TH. False Reasoning. This consists either, — in 
pplying to the explanation of facts, principles 
irhich are unsound, — in applying sound principles 
9 facts which have no relation to them, — or in de- 
ucing conclusions which do not follow from these 
lets and principles. 

ff 

Reasonino is usually divided into two parts which 
Ave been called the intuitive and the discursive, 
ntuitive reasoning, or intuitive judgment, is when 
[le truth of a proposition is perceived whenever it 
I announced. This applies to axioms or self-evi- 
ent truths, — and to first truths or fundamental ar- 
icles of belief, formerly referred to, which rest upon 
16 afcMBolute conviction of the whole mass of man- 
ind. In discursive reasoning, again, some of these 
doms or first truths are applied to particular facts, 
) as to deduce from the connexion new conclu- 
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sions. llius, when we say that " every event md ^ 
have an adequate cause," we state a pnnciple of ii* ^ 
tuitive jud^ent. When we then coUect from the 
phenomena of nature various examples of adaptatin 
and design, and, applying that intuitive principle to 
these facts, arrive at the conclusion that the la* 
verse is the work of an intelligent and designing Fiiik i, 
Cause, — this is d iscursive reasoning. The new piifr | 
ciple or conclusion thus deduced may be applied in 
a similar manner to the deduction of farther cofr 
elusions, and so on through what we call a diain of 
reasoning. Any particular piece of reasoniiigi theoi h 
may generally be resolved into the following ele- 
ments : — 

1. Certain principles or propositions which an 
stated either as axioms, as first truths, or as deda^ 
tions from some former process of reasoning. 

2. (Certain facts or relations of facts, derived either 
from observation or testimony, which are stated v 
true, and to which the principles are to be in soiM 
manner applied. 

3. Certain new conclusions deduced from the a^ 
plication of the principles to the facts. 

In examining the validity of such a process, we 
have not only to attend to the correctness of the 
principles Jmd the authenticity of the alleged facte, 
but likewise to inquire whether the facts are of that 
class to which the principles are legitimately appli- 
cable ; for the principles may be true, and the nicts 
authentic, and yet the reasoning may be unsound, 
from the principles being applied to the facts to 
which they have no relation. 

This method of examining, separately, the ele- 
ments of an argument, appears to correspond with 
the ancient syllogism ; and this, accordingly, when 
divested of its systematic shape, is the mental process 
which we perform, whenever we either state, or ex- 
amine any piece of reasoning. If I say, for example, 
**the greatest kings are mortal, for they are but 
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men ;-' I appear to state a very simple proposition ; 
but it is in fact a process of reasoning which involves 
all the elements of the syllogism ; namely, — 

1. The general fact or proposition, that all men 
mortaL 

^ The fact referable to the class of facts which 
included under this proposition, — ^that kings are 
men. 

3. The deduction from this connexion, that kings 
are moirtal* 

For thtf validity and efficacy of such a process, two 
things are necessary, namely, — 

1. That the general proposition which forms the 
iirst part of the statement, or, in logical language, 
the major proposition, be absolutely and universally 
true, or true without exception in regard to facts of 
a certain class, — and be admitted as such by those 
to whom the reasoning is addressed. 

S. That the fact referred to it, or the minor propo- 
«ntion, be admitted or proved to be one of that class 
of facts which are included under the general propo- 
sition. 

The conclusion then follows by a very simple 
process. If either of the two former propositions 
oe deficient or untrue, the argument is false. Thus, 
if I had varied the statement as follows, — " Angels, 
like other human beings, are mortal ;^^ — there is a 
feUacy which, when put into the syllogistic form, is 
immediately apparent ; thus, — 

All haman beings are mortal, 
Angela are humaii beings ; 
Therefore, angels are mortal. 

The general or major proposition here is true ; but 
the minor is not one of the class of facts which 
are included under it; therefore the conclusion is 
false. If I had said again, " Angels, like other cre- 
ated beings, are mortal f the fallacy is equally ap* 
parent, ti^ugh from a different source ; thus, 

Q2 
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I 



All created beings are mortal, [ 

Angela are created beinga : 
Tuerefbre, angela are mortal. 



Here the minor proposition Is true, or is a fact in- 
cluded under the first ; but the first, or major, is not 
true, for we have no ground to believe that all cre- 
ated beings are mortal. On the other hand, when 
a general fact is assumed as true of a certain class ( 
of cases, we must not assume the converse as true 
of those which are not included in the cl^ss ; thus, 
from the proposition, that all human beings are mor 
tal, we are not Entitled to infer that angels, who are 
not human beings, are immortal. Whether tibds 
conclusion be true or not, the argument is false ; io 
becanse the conclusion does not arise out of the lo 

g remises ; — for, from the adrriitted general fact, that 
uman beings are mortal, it does not follow, that aO 
who 9re not human beings are not mortal. Yet this 
will be found a mode of fallacious reasoning of very 
frequent occurrence* The rule to be kept in mind for 
avoiding such fallacies is, — that a general truth, 
which applies invariably to a certain class, may be 
appUed to any individual which can be shown to be 
included in that class : — but that we are not entitled 
to extend it to any which cannot be shown to be- 
long to the class ; — and that we are not to assume 
the reverse to bie true of those which do not belong 
to it. On the other hand, we are not to assume a 
propertj' as belonging to a cla'fes, because we have 
ascertamed it to belong to a certain number of indi- 
viduals. This error conies under another part of 
our subject, and has been already alluded to under 
the head of false generalizat'on. The syllogism, 
therefore, cannot properly be considered an engine 
for the cUacovery of truth, but rather for enabling 
us to Jadffe of the application of, and deductions 
from, truuLS previously ascertained. For, before 
we can constnict such a process as constitutes the 
fvllogiatafWe require to have premised that most 
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important process of investigation, by which a fact 
is ascertained to be general in regard to all the in- 
dividuals of a class« — and likewise, that certain indi- 
viduals specified in the argument belong to this 
class. Thus, the syllogism was nothing more than 
that process of mind which we exercise every time 
when we examine the validity of an argument, 
though we may not always put it into this syste- 
matic form. And yet there may often be advantage 
in doing so, as it enables us to examine the elements 
of the arguments more distinctly apart. It is re- 
lated of an eminent Enghsh barrister, afterward a 
distinguished judge, .that, on one occasion, he was 
completely puzzled by an argument adduced by his 
opponent in an important case, and that he did not 
detect the fallacy, till he went home and put it into 
the form of a syllogism. Though a syllogism, then- 
fore, may not lead to any discovery of truth, it may 
be an important instrument in the detection of so- 
phistry, by directing the attention distinctly and 
separately, to the various elements which compose 
a statement or an argument, and enabling us to de- 
tect the part in which the sophistry is involved. 

In every process of reasoning there aie two dis- 
tinct objects of attention, or circumstances to be ex- 
amined, before we admit the validity of the argument. 
These are, — ^the premises or data which the reasoner 
assumes, and which he expects us to admit as true ; 
—and the conclusions which he proposes to found 
upon these premises. The premises again consist 
of three parts, which we require to examine separ- 
ately and rigidly. These are, — 

1. Certain statements which he brings forward as 
facts, and which he expects to be admitted as such. 

9. Certain principles or propositions which he as- 
sumes as first truths, or articles of belief universally 
admitted. 

S. Certain other propositions which he lefeta to> 
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as deductions from former processes of investigaLtionf 
or processes of reasoning. 

If the statements referable to these three heads 
are admitted as true, the argument proceeds, and 
we have only to judge of validity or correctness of 
his farther deductions. If they are not at once ad- 
mitted, the argument cannot proceed till we are 
satisfied on these preliminary points. If we do not 
admit his facts, we require him to go back to tbe 
evidence on which they rest. If we do not admit 
the general propositions which he assumes, we re« 
quire the processes of reasoning or investigation on 
which these are founded. When we are at last 
agreed upon- these premises, we proceed to judge of 
the conclusions which he proposes to deduce from 
them. ' 

The circumstances now referred to may be coik 
sidered as the essential parts of a process of rea- 
soning, in a logical view ; but there is another point 
which we require to keep carefully in mind in ex- 
amining such a process, and that is, the use of terms. 
Much of the confusion and perplexity in reasoning 
consists in the ambiguity of the terms ; this is re- 
ferable to three heads, namely: 1. Terms of a vague 
and indefinite character, the precise import of which 
has not been defined. 2. Terms employed in a sense 
in some respect different from their common and 
recognised acceptation. 3. Varying the import of 
a term, so as to use it in different meanings in dif- 
ferent parts of the same argument ; or employing it 
at different times in different degrees of comprehen- 
sion and extension. 

In examining the validity of a process of reason- 
ing, then, the mental operation which we ought to 
perform may be guided by the following considera* 
tions : — 

1. What statements does the author propose as 
matters of fact; — are these authentic; are they all 
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really bearing upon, or connected with, the subject 
do they comprise a full and fair view of all the facts 
v^hich oagftt to be brought forward in reference td 
the inquiiy; or have we reason to suspect that any 
of them have been disguised or modified, — ^that im- 
portant facts have been omitted or kept out of view, 
— ^that the author has not had sufficient opportunities 
of acquiring the facts which he ought to have been 
possessed of,— -or that he has been CbWecting facts 
on one side of a question, or in support of a particu- 
lar opinion ! 

2. What propositions are assumed, either as first 
or intuitive truths, or as deductions arising out of 
former processes of investigation ; and are we satis- 
lied that these are all legitimate and correct 1 In par- 
ticular, does he make any statement in regard to two 
or more events being connected as cause and effect; 
and is this connexion assumed on sufficient grotmds: 
—does he assume any general principle as applicaUe 
to a certain class of facts ; is this principle in itself 
a fact. And does it really apply to all the cases which 
he means to include under it ; have we any reason to 
believe that it has been deduced from an insufficient 
number of facts, — or is it a mere fictitious hypothesis, 
founded upon a principle which cannot be proved to 
have a real existence ! 

3. Do these assumed principles and facts really 
belong to the samQ subject, — or, in other words, do 
the facts belong to that class to which the principles 
apply ! 

4. Are the leading terms which he employs fully 
and distinctly defined as to their meamng ; does he 
employ them in their common and recognised ac- 
ceptation ; and does he uniformly use them in the 
same sense; or does he seem to stttach different 
meanings to the same term in different parts of his 
irgument ? 

5. What are tlie new conclusions which he deduces 
Irom the whole view of the subject; are these cop> 
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rect and nlid; snd do theyreall; follo'W from die 
premiBU laid down in the previous parts of his argr 
jneidl For on this head it is always tivbe kept 
mind that a conclusion may be true, while il do«s 
not follow froiD the aigumenl wbichhas been brougW 
tojnon it : in auch a case the argument is false. 

Hneli of the coafusion, fallacy, and sophistry of 
reaioning aiiaqi from these points not being suffi- 
aieiitl7 ■ttendol to, »nd distinctly and rigidly inveati- 
pted> An aj^tnent may appear fair and consect- 
tive, but when we rigidly examine it we may lial 
tliat tiu nasoner has, in his preniisea, contrived lo 
introdoM some statement which is not true in point 
of focti or aoDM bold general position which is not I 

Snoet, or not proved ; or that he has left out soot 
it, or aome pt-inciple, wliich ought to have bsei 
bnpgbt tarmxa in a prominent manner, as cloaslj 
coniMHed yriA the inquiry. Hence the neceaai^ 
_ tot IbtaplBfi constantly in view the Tarioux BounM 
' of fellacj to which every process of reasoning » 
liable, and. for examining tne elements rig:tdly tnd 
■epantelf befoie we admit the conclusion. 

A ptocesa of reasoning is to be distinguished from 
aprooeaa of investigation; and both may be IIIbs- 
tratedinthe following manner; — Allreasoningmust 
be fonndedupoo facts, and (he ascertained relstimi 
of theaa fhcts to each other. The nature of these 
relationa bas ah-eady been mentioned, as referable lo 
the various heads of resemblance, cause, effect, Ac 
Tbe Btateroent of an ascertained relation of two facti 
to each other is called a piopoaiiioOf aaah 
A is eqnal to B; that C has a c)Ds« 
B ; that E is tbe cause of F, &c. . llisaa BtBtemoilh 
propositions, of ascertained relations an diBcomtad 
by procesaes of investigation. In a prooMs of n^ 
soning, again, we take a certain number of mall 
propoutiona.or ascertained relationat and dadaM 
hofa them efttain other truths or relationat aoWig 
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out of the mutual connexion of some of these propo- 
sitions to each other. Thus, if I state as proposi- 
tions, ascertained by processes of investigation, that 
A is equal to B, and that B is equal to C, 1 imme- 
diately decide by a single step of reasoning that A 
is equal to C, in consequence of the mutual relation 
which both A and C have to B. Such a process may 
be rendered more complicated in two ways. 

1. By the number of such ascertained relations, 
which we require to bear in mind and compare with 
each other before we arrive at the conclusion. Thus 
the relation that A is equal to E might rest on such 
a series of relations as the following : — ^A is equal to 
B; B is the double of C; C is the half of D; D is 
equal to E : therefore A is equal to E. 

2. By propositions which are the conclusions of 
one or more steps in a process becoming the prem- 
ises in a subsequent step. Thus, — I may take as one 
process A is equal to B, and B is equal to C ; there- 
fore A is equal to C ; — and, as a distinct process, C 
is equal to D, and D is equal to E ; therefore C is 
equal to E. The conclusions from these two pro- 
cesses I then take as the premises in a thij d process 
— thus : it has been proved that A is equal to C, and 
that C is equal to E ; therefore A is equal to E. 

In examining" the validity of such processes, there 
are two circumstances or objects of inquiry which 
we ought to keep constantly in view. (1.) Have we 
confidence in the accuracy of the alleged facts, and 
ascertained relations which form the premises 1 — Can 
we rely on the process of investigation by which it 
is said to have been ascertained that A is equal to B, 
and that B is equal to C, &c. ? (3.) Are the various 
propositions in the series so related as to bring out 
a new truth or new relation ? For it is to be kept in 
mind that a series of propositions may all be true, 
and yet lead to nothing ; such propositions, for ex- 
ample, as that A is equal to B, C is equal to D, E is 
equal to F. There is here no mutual relation, and 
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DO new truth arises out of the series. Bui when I 
say A is equal to B, and B is equal to C, a new tnth 
is inunediately disclosed in consequence of the reb- 
tion which both A and C have to B; namely, that A 
is equal to C. 

• Inventive genius, in regard to processes of reason- 
ing, consists in finding out relations or propositions 
which are thus capable of disclosing new truths or 
new relations; and in placing them in that 'order 
which is calculated to show how these new rek^ons 
arise out of them. Ttiis is the exercise of a reflect- 
ing mind ; and there may be much acquired know- 
ledge, that is, many facts accumulated by memory 
alone, Without any degree of this exercise or luibit 
of reflection. But both are required for forming i 
well-cultivated mind ; the memory must be stored 
with information, that is, ascertained facts and ascef' 
tained relations ; and the power of reflection most 
be habituated to discover new truths or new rela- 
tions by a comparison of these facts and ascertained 
relations with ea6h other. For the discovery of new 
truths may consist either of new facts or of new 
relations among facts previously known. Thus, it 
might happen that we had loiig been familiar with 
two facts, without being aware that they had any 
particular connexion. If we were then to ascertain 
that the one of these was the cause of the other, it 
would be a real and important discovery of a new 
truth, though it would consist only of a new relation 
between facts which had long beeA known to us. 

A process of reasoning, as we have se^n, consists 
of two parts, namely, the premises and the conclusion 
deduced from them. If the premises be admitted as 
true, the remaining part of the process becomes com- 
paratively simple. But it often happens that a rea- 
soner must begin by establishing his premises. This 
is most remarkably exemphfied in what we call a 
chain of reasoning, consisting of numerous distiiict 
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arguments or steps, so arranged that the conclusion 
from one step becomes an essential part of the prem- 
ises in the next ; and this may be continued through 
a long series. The process then becomes much 
more complicated, and in judging of the accuracy of 
the reasoning we require to examine carefully every 
part of it as we proceed, to guatd against the intro- 
duction of fallacy. Without this attention it may 
often happen that the more advanced parts of an 
argument may appear fair and consecutive, while a 
fallacy has been allowed to creep into some part of 
it, which, in fact, vitiates the whole. In the pre- 
ceding observations we have endeavoured to point 
out some of the leading cautions to be observed in 
this respect, especially in regard to the admission 
of facts, the assumption of causation, and the deduc- 
tion of general principles ; and also the sources of 
fallacy to be kept in view in conducting these pro- 
cesses. But there is another class of fallacies which, 
though less immediately connected with our inquiries, 
it may be right briefly to point out in 'relation to this 
sybject. These are what may be called logical fal- 
lacies, or perversions of reasoning. In regard to 
them, as well as to those formerly mentioned, it is 
to be kept in mind, that however obvious they may 
appear when simply stated, this is l^y no means the 
case when they are skilfully involved in a long pro- 
cess of reasoning. The fallacies of this class may 
be chiefly referred to the following heads : — 

I. When a pnnciple is assumed which, in fact, 
amounts to the thing to be proved ; slightly disguised, 
perhaps, by some variation in the terms. This is 
commonly called petilio principit, or begging the 
question. When simply stated, it appears a fallacy 
not likely to be admitted ; but will be found one of 
▼ery frequent occurrence. It is indeed remarkable 
to observe the facility with which a dogma, when it 
has been boldly and confidently stated, is often ad* 

R 
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mitted by numerous readers, without a single iaqany 
into the evidence on which it is founded. 

II. When a principle is assumed without proof; 
when this is employed to prove something else ; and 
this is again appUed in some way in support of the 
first assumed principle. This is called reasoning ia 
a circle ; and the difficulty of detecting it is often in 
proportion to the extent of the circle, or the numbei 
of principles which are thus made to hang upon one 
another. 

III. A frequent source of fallacy is when a' ie» 
soner assumes a principle, and then launches oat 
into various illustrations and analogies, which are 
artfully made to bear the appearance of proofs. The 
cautions to be kept in mind in such a case are, that 
the illustrations may be useful and the analogiei 
may be of importance, provided the principle has 
been proved ; but that if it has not been proved, the 
illustrations m'ust go for nothing, and even analogiei 
seldom have any weight which can be considered^ 
of the nature of evidence. Fallacies of this ciasi 
are most apt to occur in the declamations of puMie 
speakers ; and when they are set off with all the 
powers of eloquence, it is often difficult to detect 
them. The questions which the hearer should pro- 
pose to himself in such cases are, Does this reallf 
contain any proof bearing upon the subject, or is it 
mere illustration and ansdogy, in itself proving no- 
thing? — if so, has the reasoner previously estabhshed 
his principle ; or has he assumed it, and trusted to 
these analogies as his proofs 1 

IV. A fallacy somewhat analogoup to the preceding 
consists in arguing for or against a doctrine on the 
ground of its supposed tendency, leaving out of view 
the primary question of its truth. Thus, a specu- 
lator in theology will contend in regard to a V* - " * ' 
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which he opposes, that it is derogatory to the char- 
acter of the Deity; and, respecting another which 
he brings forward, that it represents the Deity in an 
aspect more accordant with the benignity of his char- 
acter. The previous question in all such cases is, 
not what is most accordant with our notions respect- 
ing the Divine character, but what is truth. 

V. When a principle which is true of one ca/se, or 
one class of cases, is extended by analogy to others 
which differ in some important particulars. The 
caution to be observed here is, to inquire strictly 
whether the cases are analogous, or whether there 
exists any difference which makes the principle not 
applicable. We have formerly alluded to a remark- 
able example of this fallacy in notions relating to the 
properties of matter being applied to mind, without 
attention to the fact that the cases are so distinct as 
to have nothing in common. An example somewhat 
analogous is found in Mr. Hume's objection to mira- 
cles, that they are violations of the established order 
of nature. The cases, we have seen, are not analo- 
gous; for miracles do not refer to the common 
course of nature, biit to the operation of an agency 
altogether new and peculiar. Arguments founded 
upon analogy, therefore, require to be used with the 
utmost caution, when they are employed directly for 
tiie discovery or the establishment of truth. But 
there is another purpose to which they may be ap- 
pliCNl with much greater freedom, namely, for repel- 
ling objections. Thus, if we find a person bringing 
objections against a particular doctrine, it is a sound 
and valid mode of reasoning to contend that he re- 
ceives doctrines which rest upon the same kind of 
evidence ; or that similar objections might be urged 
with equal force against truths which it is impossible 
to caU in question. It is in this manner that the ar- 
gument from analogy is employed in the valuable 
work of Bishop Butler. He does not derive from the 
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analogfy of nature any direct argument in soppoiUf ^ 
natural or retvaled religion ; but shows that vaanji 1 
the objections which are urged against the tmUlitf 
religion plight be brought against circumstanona 
the economy and course of nature which are kaoH 
and undoubted facts. 

yj. A fallacy the reverse of the former is used by 
sophistical writers ; namely, when two cases m 
strictly analagous they endeavour to prove that tlMT 
are not so by pointing out trivial differences not at 
culated in any degree to weaken the force of tto 
analogy. 

Vn. When a true general principle is made ti 1^ 
apply exclusively to one fact, or one class of Mvj li 
while it is equally true of various others. TTiii ■ 
called, in logical language, the non-distributioa of 
the middle term. In an example given bylogierf 
writers, one is supposed to maintain that coni 'ti 
necessary for life, because food is necessiury for life^ 
and corn is food. It is true that food is necessaif 
for life, but this does not apply to any one particnlv 
kind of food ; it means only, that food of some kind 
or other is so. When simply stated, the fallacy of 
such a position is at once obvious, but it may be in- 
troduced into an argument in such a manner as not 
to be so immediately detected. 

* 

VIII. When an acknowledged proposition is in- 
verted, and the converse assumed to be equally true. 
We may say, for example, that a badly governed 
country must be distressed ; but we are not entitled 
to assume that every distressed country is badly 
governed; for there may be many other sources 
of national distress. I may say, " all wise men live 
temperately,** but it does not follow that every man 
who lives temperately is a wise man. This mliacr 
was formerly refeiYed to under the syllogism. II 
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the same time, to be kept in* mind that some 
isitioQS do admit of being inv^ed, and still 
ill equally true. This holds most remarkably 
opositioDS which are universally negative, as 
. example given by writers on logic. *'No 
lating animal is a beast of prey." It follows, 
ually true, that no beast of prey ruminates. 
' I were to vary the proposition -by saying, ** all 
Is which do not ruminate are beasts of prey," 
'ould be obviously false ; for it does not arise 
' the former statement. 

A frecfUent source of fallacy among sophis- 
vriters consists in boldly ^plying a character 
class of facts, in regard to which it carries a 
al aspect of truth without attention to import- 
stinctions by which the statement requires to 
Kiified. Thus, it has been objected to our be- 
' the miracles of the dacred ^writings, that they 
pon the evidence of testimony, and that testi- 
18 fallacious. Now, wh^n we speak of testi- 
in eeneral, we may say with an appearance 
th that it is fallacious ; but, in point of fact, 
lony is to be referred to various species ; and, 
h a large proportion of these may be fallacious, 
is a species of testimony on which we rely 
ibsolute confidence ; — that is, we feel it to be 
probable that this kind of testimony should de- 
us, as that we should be disappointed in our 
tation of the uniformity of nature. The kind 
phism now referred to seems to correspond 
.hat which logical writers have named the fal- 
if division. It consists in applying to facts in 
leparate state what only belongs to them col- 
dy. The converse of it is the fallacy of com- 
9n. It consists in applying to the facts col- 
ely what belongs only to them, or to some 
sm, in their separate state ; — as if one were to 
that a certain kind of testimony is absolutely 

R3 
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to be relied on^ and thence were to contend that 
testimony in^eneral is worthy of absolute eon&- 

dence. 

• 

X. A frequent fallacy consists in first oyertornin; 
an unsound argument, and thence reasoninff againit 
the doctrine which this argument was meant to sup- 
port. This is -the part of a mere casuist, not of i 
sincere inquirer afl!er truth ; for it by no means fblp 
lows that a doctrine is false because unsound stgO' 
ments have been adduced in support of IL We 
have formerly alluded to some remarkable examples 
of this fallacy, especially in regard *to those im- 
portant principles -commonly called first truttafi; 
which, we have seen, admit of no processes of 
reasoning, and consequently are in no degree af- 
fected by arguments exposing the fallacy of such 
processes. We learn from this, on the other hand, 
the importance of avoiding all weak and incofr 
elusive arguments, or doubtful statements ; for, in- 
dependently of the opening which they give for 
sophistical objections, it is. obvious that on other 
grounds the reasoning is only encumbered by them. 
It is tlie part of the casuist to rest the weight of his 
objections on such weak points, leaving oiit of view 
those which he cannot contend with. It may even 
happen that a conclusion is true, though the whole 
reasoning may have been weak, unsound, and ir- 
relevant. The casuist, of course, in such a case 
attacks the reasoning, and hot the conclusion. On 
the other hand, there may be much in an argument 
which is true, or which may be conceded ; while the 
most important part of it is untrue, and the conclusion 
false. An inexperienced reasoner, in such a case, 
thinks it necessary to combat every point, and thus 
exposes himself to sound replies from his adversaiy 
on subjects which are of no importance. A skilful 
reasoner concedes or passes over all such positions, 
and rests his attack on those in which tne faUaey 
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is really involved. An example illustrative of this 
subject is familiar to those who are acquainted with 
the controversy respecting our idea of cause and 
effect Mr. Hume stated in a clear manner the doc- 
trine that this idea is derived entirely from our ex- 
perience of a uniform sequence of two events ; and 
founded upon this an argument against our belief in 
a great First Cause. This led to a controversy 
respecting the original doctrine itself; and it is not 
many years since it was contended by respectable 
individuals that it is nothing less than the essence . 
of atheism to maintain that our notion of cause and 
effect originates in the observation of a uniform se- 
ouence. It is now, perhaps, universally admitted 
' tnat this doctrine is correct, and that the sophism 
of Mr. Hume consisted in deducing from it conclu- 
sions which it in no degree warranted. This im- 
portant distinction we formerly alluded to; namely, 
that our idea of cause and effect in regani to any 
two individual events is totally distinct from our in- 
tuitive impression of causation, or oiur absolute con 
▼iction that every event must have an adequate 
cause. 

XI. A sophism somewhat connected with the 
former consists in disproving a doctrine, and on that 
account assuming the opposite doctrine to be true. 
It may be true, but its truth does not depend upon 
the falsehood of that which is opposed to it; yet 
this will be found a principle of not unfrequent 
occurrence in unsound reasonings. 

XII. Fallacies are often introduced in what may 
be termed an oblique manner; or, as if upon a ^ne- 
rally admitted authority. The effect of this m to 
take off the appearance of the statement beinp made 
directly by the author, and resting upon his own 
nrthonty, by which we might be led to examine its 
tntb. For this purpose it is put, perhaps* in tbe 
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form of a question ; or is introduced by sach OB- 

J^ressions as the following: — ^it is a remarkaUs 
act," — ^**it is somewhat singular,** — "it has been 
argued with much jbstice," — ** it will be generally 
admitted," Ac. 

XIII. Fallacy may arise from leaving the main 
subject of discussion, and arguing upon points which 
have but a secondarv relation to it. This is one 
of the resources of the casuist when he finds him- 
. self in the worst of the argument Nearly alhed to 
this, is th^ art of skilfully dropping part of a state- 
ment, when the reasoner finds he cannot support it, 
and going on boldly with the remainder aa it ne still 
maintained the whole. 

XIY. Much of the fallacy and ambiguity of pro- 
cesses of reasoning depends entirely, as formerly 
stated, on the use of terms. This may consist in 
two contending parties using the same word in dif- 
ferent meanings without defining what their meaOf 
ings are ; in one or both using terms in a sense .dif- 

• ferent from their commonly recognised acceptatbn, 

* or in using them in one sense in one part of the 
argument, and in another in 4 different part of it 
Such disputes, accordingly, are often interminable; 
and this mode of disputation is-im^.of the gpreat re- 
sources of the casuist, or of hiA'i-who argues for 
victory, not for truth. The remedy is, that every 
reasoner shall be required clearly to define the terms 
which he employs ; and that in every controversy 
certain premises or preliminaries shall be fixed in 
which the parties are a^eed. The ambiguity of 
ternio is in fact so extensive a source of fallacy that 
scarcely any sophistical argument will be found free 
from it ; as in almost every language the same term 
is used with great diversity of meanings. Let os 
take, for example, the term faith. It means a meie 
system of opinions, confidence in testimony, reliaoee 
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on the integrity y fidelity, and stability of charactei 
of other beings, an act of tbe understanding in 
regard to abstract truth presented to it, and a 
mental condition by which truths of another descrip- 
tion exer( a uniform influence over the moral feel- 
ings, the will, and the wbole character. In tbe con- 
trovenies which have arisen out of this word, it will 
probably be found that these various meanings have 
not been sufficiently distinguished from each other. 
A celebrated passage in the ** Spirit of Laws'* has 
been justly referred to as a remarkable example of 
the same kind of sophism. **The Deity," says 
Montes(}uieu, '* has his laws ; the material world, its 
laws; intelligences superior to man, their laws; 
the brutes, tiieir laws; man, his laws.** In this 
short passage the term laws is employed, probably, 
in four senses, remarkably different. 

XV. There are various other sources of fallacy, 
consisting chiefly in the use of arguments which 
cannot be admitted as relevant in regard to the pro- 
cess of reasoning, though they may carry a certain 
weight in reference to the individuals concerned 
Among these may be reckoned appeals to high 
authorities, to popalar prejudices, or to the passions 
of the multitude ; and what is called the argumentum 
<ad hondnem. If a person, for example, be arguing in 
support of a particular rule of conduct, we may 
retort upon him that his own conduct in ceilain in- 
stances was in direct opposition to it This may be 
very true in regard to the individual, but can have 
no influence in the discussion of the question. 

XVI. One of the most common sources of fallacy 
consists of distorted views and partial statements ; 
-—such as facts disguised, moaified, or collected 
on one side of a question ;-— or arguments and au- 
thorities adduced in support of particular opinions, 
leaving out of view those which tend to different 
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them from all ambiguity, and from every thing not 
connected with the subject. 

2. In the farther progress of a mathematical argu- 
ment, if we have any doubt of a proposition which is 
assumed as the result of a former process, we have only 
to turn to the demonstration of it, and be immediately 
satisfied. Thus, if any step of a process be founded 
upon the principle that all the angles of a triangle 
lire equal to two right-angles, or that the square of 
the hypotenuse is equal to the sum of the' squares 
of the two sides, should we have any doubt of the 
truth of these conclusions, the demonstration of 
them is before us. But if an argument be founded 
on the principle that the heavenly bodies attract one 
another with a force which is directly as their 

auantity of matter, and inversely as the square of 
^eir distance ; this great principle must be received 
on the authority of the eminent men by whom it 
was ascertained, — the mass of mankind having nei- 
ther the power nor the means of verifying it. 

3. All the terms are fully and distinctly defined, 
and there is no room for obscurity or ambiguity in 
regard to them. 

4. The various steps in a process of mathematical 
reasoning follow each oth<^r so closely and consecu- 
tively, as to carry a constant conviction of absolute 
certainty; and, provided we are in possession of 
the necessary premises, each single step is short, 
and the result obvious. 

5. The proper objects of mathematical reasoning 
are quantity and its relations ; and these are capable 
of being defined and measured with a precision of 
which the objects of other kinds of reasoning are 
entirely unsusceptible. It is, indeed, always to be 
kept in mind, that mathematical reasoning is only 
applicable to subjects which can be defined and 
measured in this manner, and that all attempts to 
extend it to subjects of other kinds have led to tha 
greatest absurdities. 
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Notwithstandingr the high degree of precision 
which thus distinguishes Imathematical reasomng, 
the study of mathematics does not, as is commonly 
supposed, necessarily lead to precision in other 
species of reasoning, and still less to correct inves- 
tigation in physical science. The explanation that 
is given of the fact seems to be satisractory. Tlw 
mathematician argues certain conclusions from cer- 
tain assumptions, rather than from actual ascertained 
facts ; and the facts to which he may have occados 
to refer are so simple, and so free from all extraneoas 
matter, that their truth is obvious, or is ascertained 
without difficulty. By being conversant with tniths 
of this nature, he does not l^am that kind of cantioa 
and severe examination which is required in physi- 
cal science, — for enabling us to judge whether the 
statements on which we proceed are true, and 
whether they include the whole truth which ought 
to enter into the investigation. He thus acquires i 
habit of too great facility in the admission of data 
or premises, which is tlie part of every investigation 
which the physical inquirer scrutinizes with the most 
anxious care, — and too great confidence in the mere 
force of reasoning, without adequate attention to 
tlie" previous processes of investigation on which all 
reasoning must be founded. It has been, accord* 
ingly, remarked by Mr. Stewart, and other accurate 
observers of intellectual character, that mathemati- 
cians are apt to be exceedingly credulous, in regard 
both to opinions and to matters of testimony ; wnilCt 
on the other hand, persons who are chiefly oonve^ 
sant with the uncertain sciences, acquire a kind of 
skepticism in regard to statements, which is apt to 
lead them into the opposite error. These observa- 
tions, of course, apply only to what we may call a 
mere mathematician, — a character which is now 
probablv rare, since the close connexion was estab- 
lished between the mathematical and pfa3^cal td* 
ences in the philosophy of Newton. 
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111 the various steps constituting a process of rea- 
suniiig, or a process of investigation, in any depart- 
ment of knowledge, our guide is reason or judgment. 
Its peculiar province is to give to each fact or each 
principle, a proper place and due influence in the 
inquiry, and to trace the real and true tendency of 
it m the co;iclusion. It is, of course, assisted by 
other mentsd operations, as memory, conception, 
and abstraction, but especially by attention, — or a 
deliberate and careful application of the mind to 
each fact and each consideration which ought to 
have a place in the inquiry. This is entirely a vol- 
untary exercise of the mind, strengthened and made 
easy by habit, or frequent exercise, and weakened 
or impaired by disuse or misapphcation ; and there 
is, perhaps, nothing which has a greater influence 
in the formation of character, or in determining the 
place which a man is to assume among his feUow- 
men. 

This sound exprcise of judgment is widely dis- 
tinct from the art of ingenious disputation. The 
object of the. former is to weigh, fully and candidly, 
all the relations of things, and to give to each fact 
its proper weight in the inquiry: the aim of the 
latter is to seize with rapidity particular relations, 
and to find facts bearing upon a particular view of a 
subject. This habit when much exercised tends 
rather to withdraw the attention from the cultiva- 
tion of the former. Thus, it has not unfrequently 
happened, that an ingenious pleader has made a bad 
judge ; and that acute and powerful disputants have 

Eerplexed themselvesby theirownsubtleties,till they 
ave ended by doubting of every thing. The same 
observation applies to controversial writing; and 
hence the hesitation with which we receive the ar- 
guments and statements of a keen controvertist, and 
the necessity for hearing both sides. In making 
use of this caution, we may not accuse the reasoner 

S 
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of any unsound arguments or false statements. 
We only charge him with acting the part of an in* 
genious pleader, who brings forward the statements 
and arguments calculated to favour one jside' of a 
questiont.and leaves those of the opposite side out 
of view. The candid inquirer, like tne just judge, 
considers both sides, and endeavours, according to 
the best of his judgment, to decide between them . 
To the same principle we trace the suspicion with 
which we receive the statements of an author, wbo 
first brings forward his doctrine, and then proceeds to 
collect facts in support of it. To a similar process 
we may ascribe the. paradoxical opinions in which 
sophistical writers have landed themselves, often 
on subjects of the highest importance, and which 
they have continued to advocate, with much appeal' 
ance of an honest conviction of their trutn. It 
would be unjust to suppose that these writers have 
always intended to impose upon others; they have 
very often imposed upon themselves ; but they hate 
done so by their own voluntary act, in a niisap^- 
cation of their reasoning powers. They have di- 
rected their attention, exclusively or chiefly, to one 
view of a subject, and have neglected to direct it, 
with the same care, to the facts and considerations 
which tend to support the opposite conclusions. 

In regard to the sound exercise of jud^ent, it is 
farther to be remarked, that it may exist withont 
the habit of observing the various steps in the men- 
tal process which is connected with it. Thus we 
find men of that character to which we give the 
name of strong sound sense, who form just sind 
comprehensive conclusions on a subject, without 
being able to explain to others the chain of thought 
by which they arrived at them; and who, when 
they attempt to do so, are apt to bewilder them- 
selves, and fall into absurdities. Such persons, ac- 
cordingly, are adapted for situations requiring both 
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•undness of judgment and promptitude inaction; 
it they make a bad figure in public speaking or 
asoning. They are, indeed, possessed of a faculty 
ore valuable than any thing that metaphysics or 
^c can fiimish; but a due attention to these 
lences might increase their usefulnesb, by enabling 
em to communicate to others ihe mentikl process 
tiich led to their decisions. A person of this de- 
ription, according to a well-known anecdote, when' 
•pointed to a judicial situation in one of the coio- 
es, received from an eminent judge the advice to 
ist to his own good sense in forming his opinions, 
t never to attempt to state the grounds of them, 
rhe judgment,'' said he, ^ will probably be right, 
e argument will infallibly be wrong." When 
is strong sound judgment, and correct logical 
.bits, are united in the same individual, they form 
a character of one who arrives at true conclusions 
. any subject to which his attention is directed, 
d, at the same time, carries others along with 
n to a full conviction of their truth. 

We have, then, every reason to believe that, 
ough there may be original differences in the 
wer of judgment, the chief source of the actual 
rieties in this important function is rather to be 
md in its culture and regulation. On this subject 
3re are various considerations of the highest in- 
vest, claiming the attention of those who wish to 
ve the understanding trained to the investigation 
truth. These are chiefly referable to two heads ; 
mely, the manner in which the judgment suffers 
»m deficient culture ; and the manner in which it 
distorted by want of due regulation. 

I. The judgment is impaired by deficient culture, 
lis is exemplified in that listless and indifferent 
bit of the mind in which there is no exercise of 
rrect thinking, or of a close* and continued api li« 
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cation of the attention to eabfects ofieal importance. 
The mind is engrossed by nivolities and trifles, or 
bewildered by the wild play of the imapnation ; and, 
in regard to opinions- on the mosi'illiportant sub- 
jects, it either feels a total indUMtaeeit or Reives 
them from others withont4hfl ejcsiiloii of thinking or 
examini% for itself. The indifidiiite who are tfaoB 
affected either become the dupes of sophistieai 
'opinions imposed upon them hy other men, or spend 
their lives in frivolous and unworthy pursuits, with 
a total incapacity for all important inquiries. A 
slight degree removed from this condition of niild 
is another, in which opinions are formed on .slight 
and partial examination, perhaps from viewinff onB 
side of a question, or, at least, without a fuff and 
candid direction of the attention to all the faeti 
which ought to be taken into the inquiry. Both 
these conditions of mind may perhaps originate partly 
in constitutional peculiarities or erroneous educa* 
tion ; but they are flxerd and increased by habit and 
indulgence, until, after a certain time, they probably 
become irremediable. They can be corrected only 
by a diligent cultivation of the important habit 
which, in common language, we call sound and cor- 
rect thinking ; and which is of equal value, whether 
it be applied to the formation of opinions, or to tiie 
regulation of conduct. 

II. The judgment is vitiated by want of due regu- 
lation; and this may be ascribed chiefly to two 
sources, — prejudice and passion. Prejudice consists 
in the formation of opinions before the subje.ct has 
been reaUy examined. By means of this, the atten- 
tion is misdirected, and the judgment biassed, in a- 
manner of which th^ individual is often in a ereat 
measure unconsciods. The highest degree or it is 
exemplified in that condition of the mind in which a 
man nrst forms an opinion which interest or incli* 
nation may faAve suggested; then proceeds to col* 
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ect arguments in support of it ; and concludes by 
reasoning himself into the belief of what he wishes 
to be true. It is thus that the judgment is apt to be 
misled, in a greater or less degree, by party spirit 
and penoniil attachments or antipathies ; and it is 
clear that all snch influence is directly opposed to 
its sound and healthy exercise. The same observa- 
tions apply to passion, or the influence exerted by 
the moral feelings. The most striking example or 
this is presented by that depraved condition of the 
mind, which distorts the juagrnent in regard to the 
great principles of moral rectitude. ** A man's un- 
derstanding," says Mr. Locke, " seldom fails him in 
this part, unless his will would have it so ; if he 
takes a wrone course, it is most commonly because 
he goes wilfimy out of the way, or at least chooses 
to be bewildered ; and there are few, if any, who 
dreadfully mistake, that are willing to be right." 

These facts are worthy of much consideration, 
and, they appear to be equally interesting to all 
classes of men, whatever may be the degree of their 
mental cultivation, and whatever the subjects are to 
which Mkeir attention is more particularly directed. 
There is one class of truths to which they apply with 
peculiar force, — namely, those which relate to the 
moral government of God, and the condition of n.an 
as a responsible being. These great truths and the 
evidence on which they are founded are addressed 
to our judgment as rational beings ; they are pressed 
upon our attention as creatures destined for another 
state of existence ; ^nd the sacred duty from which 
no individual can be absolved is a voluntary exercise 
of his thinking and reasoning powers, — it is solemnly, 
seriously, and deliberately to consider. On these 
subjects a man may frame any system for himself, 
and muy rest in that system as truth ; but the solemn 
inquiry is, not what opinions he has formed, but in 
what manner he has formed them. Has he ap« 
proached the great inquiry, with a sincere desire to 
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discover the troth ; and has he brocuht to it a mM, 
neither misled by prejudice, nor diBtorted by fiiB 
condition of its moral feelings ^-^las he directed \m 
attention to. all the facts and eridences with an ifr 
tensity suited to th^ir momentoos importance ; and 
has he conducted the whole inyeatigation with a deep 
and serious feeling that it carries with it an interest 
Yrhich reaches into eternity 1 Truth is immutaUft 
and eternal, but it may elude the frivolous or pre- 
judiced inquirer ; and, even when he thinks his con- 
clusions are the result of much, examination, he 
may be resting his highest concerns in delusion and 
falsehood. 

The human mind, indeed, even in its highest state 
of culture, has been found inadequate to the attain- 
ment of the true knowledge of the Deity ; but liglit 
from heaven has shone upon the scene of doubt and 
of darkness, which will conduct the humble inquirer 
through every difficulty, until he arrive at the ibll 
perception and commanding influence of the ti^ith; 
— of truth such as human intellect never could have 
reached, and which, to every one who receives it, 
brings its own evidence that it comes from God. 

Finally, the sound exercise of judgment has a re- 
mr.rkable influence in producing and maintaining that 
tranquillity of mind which results from a due appli- 
cation of its powers, and a correct estimate of the 
relations of things. The want of this exercise leads 
a man to be unduly engrossed with the frivolities of 
life, unreasonably elated by its joys, and unreason- 
ably depressed by its sorrows. A sound and well- 
regulated judgment tends to preserve from all such 
disproportioned pursuits and emotions.. It does so, 
oy leading us to view all present things in their true 
tn fi ^"®' to estimate aright their relative valrie, and 
worth **^®.d®^®6 of attention of which they are 
wortny ;— .it does so, in a more especial mannery by 
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leading us to compare the present life, which is so 
rapidly passing over us, with the paramount im- 
portance and overwhelming interest of the life which 
18 to come. f 



or THE USE OF REASON — IN CORUCTING THE IMPRESSIONS 
OF THE MIND IN REGARD TO EXTERNAL THINGS. 

• 

This subject leads to an investigation of great and 
extensive interest, of which I cannot hope to give 
more than a shght and imperfect outline. My 
anxiety is, that what is attempted may be confined 
to authentic facts, and the most cautious conclu- 
sions ; and that it may be of some use in leading to 
farther inquiry. 

We have seen the power which the mind possesses 
of recalling the vivid impressions of scenes or 
events long gone by, in that mental process which 
we call conception. We have seen also its power 
of taking the elements of actual scenes, and forming 
them into new combinations, so as to represent to 
itself scenes and events which have no real exist- 
ence. We have likewise observed the remarkable 
manner in which persons, events, or scenes, long 
pastv perhaps forgotten, are recalled into the mind 
by means of association; — trains of thought taking 
possession of the mind in a manner which we often 
cannot account for, and bringing back facts or occur- 
rences which had long ceased to be objects of at- 
tention. These ren.arkable prooesses are most apt 
to take place when the mind is in that passive state 
which we call a revery ; and they are more rarely ob- 
served when the attention is actively exerted upon 
iny distinct and continued subject of thought. 
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During^ the presence in the mind of such a repre- 
flentation, whether recalled by conception or asso- 
ciation, or fabricated by imagination, there is proba^ 
bly, for the time, a lund of belief of its real and 
present existence. But, on the least return of the 
attention to the affairs of life, the vision is instantly 
dissipated ; and this is done by reason comparing 
the vision with the actual state of things in the ex- 
ternal world. The poet or the novelist, it is probable, 
feels himself, for the time, actually imbodied in the 
person of lus hero, and in that character jud^ 
talks, and acts in the sce^e which he is depicting. 
This we pall imagination ; but were the vision not 
to be dissipated on his return to the ordinary rela- 
tions of life, — were he then to act in a single iit 
stance in the character of the being of his imagina- 
tion, — this would constitute insanity. 

The condition of mind here referred to does actu- 
ally take place ; namely, a state m which the visions 
or impressions of the mind itself are believed to have 
a real and present existence in the external world, 
and in which reason fails to correct this belief by the 
actual relations of external things. There are two 
conditions in which this occurs in a striking man- 
ner ; namely, insanity and dreaming. Considered as 
mental phenomena, they have a remarkable affinity 
to each other. The great difference between them 
is, that in insanity the erroneous impression being 
permanent affects the conduct ; whereas in dreaoi- 
ing, no Influence on the conduct is produced, because 
the vision is dissipated upon awaking. The differ- 
ence, again, between the mind under the influence 
of imagination, and in the state now under con- 
sideration is, that in the former the vision is built 
up by a voluntary .effort, and is varied or dismissed 
at pleasure; while in dreaming and insanity this 
pow3r is suspended, and the* mind is left entirely 
under the influence of the chain of thoughts which 
biippens to be present, without being able eithov to 
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dismiss it. The particular chain or series 
n general, perhaps always, to depend upon 
ions* previously formed; the various ele* 
f which bring up one another in a variety 
lar combinations, and in a manner which we 
umot trace, or in any degree account for. 
■8 connected with this branch of the subject . 
le of the most interesting ports of this in- 
!on. 

are some other affections which come un- 
same class : but insanity and dreaming are 
extreme examples. In dreaming, the lK>diIy 
je in a great measure shut up from external 
ions; and the influence of the will upon 
lotions is also suspended, so that no actions 
ral follow. We shall afterward, see that 
e exceptions to this ; but it is the common 
dreammg. In insanity, on thd other hand, 
tly senses are awake to impressions from 
, and bodily motion is under the influence of 
; hence the maniac acts, under his erroneous 
ons, in a manner which often makes him 
us to the community. There is an affection 
lolds an intermediate place between these 
remes, and presents a variety of interesting 
ena. This is somnambulism. It differs from 
g in the senses being, to a certain degree, 
o external things : though that power is sus- 
by which the mental impressions are cor- 
y the influence of the external world. Thus, 
nambulist often understands what is said to 
d can converse with another person in a 
Y connected manner, though always with 
ference to his erroneous mental impressions. 
, also, under the influence of these ; but the 
ible difference between him and the maniac 
the somnambuhst can be roused from his 
md then the whole is dissipated. There are 
ndeed, in which the hallucination la more 
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permanent, and cannot be at once , interraptei is 
this manner: — these of course come to boraan 
insanity. • 

There is still a fourth condition connected vift 
this curious subject ; namely, that in which a peiM 
awake, and in other respects in possession ofli 
. rational powers, perceives spectral illusions. W 
we shall see, is allied in a singular manner to flp 
affections now referred to. 

The subject therefore, divides itself into four ]mA 
which will form the separate topics of the followiil 
observations :— 
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1. Dreaming. 

2. Somnambulism. 

3. Insapity. ^ ioi 

4. Spectral niusions. ' fit 

The causes of these remarkable conditions of 111 w 
mental functions are entirely beyond the reach of o« m 
inquiries ; but the phenomena connected with thei lie 
present a subject oi most interesting investigation! p 

I.— DREAMING. H 

]i 
The peculiar condition of the mind in dreamini h 
appears, to be referable to two heads : — (i 

1. The impressions which arise in the mind iff 
believed to have a real and present existence ; and 
this belief is not corrected, as in the waking state, 
by comparing the conception with the things of the 
external world. 

2, The ideas or images in the mind follow one an- 
other according to associations over which we have 
no control ; we cannot, as in the waking state, vaiy 
the series, or stop it at our will. 

One of the most curious objects of investigation 
is to trace the manner in which the particular visioni 
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jeries of images arise. When considered in this 
Wj a great variety may be observed in dreams. 
ne of those which we are able to trace most dis- 
itlj appear to be the following . — 

• Recent events, and recent mental emotions, 
igled np into one continuous series with each 
er, or with old events, l)y means of some feel- 
which had been in a ^eater or less degree allied 
iach of them,thongh m other respects they were 
irely unconnected. We hear, perhaps, of a dis- 
using accident ; we have received «ome unpleas- 

news of an absent friend ; Imd we have been 
icemed in some business which gave rise to anx- 
7 : a dream takes place, in which all these are 
ibined together; we are ourselves connected 
h the accident ; the absent friend is in our com 
y ; and the person with whom the business was 
isacted also appears in the scene. The only bond 
inlon among these occurrences waA, that each of 
n gave rise to a siinilar kind of emotion ; and the 
a was probably excited by some bodily feeling of 
asiness, perhaps an oppression at the stomach, at 
time when the dream occurred. Without this, 
particular series might not have taken place at 

or some of the elements of it might have dc- 
"ed in a totally different association. The absent 
id mifht have appeared in connexion with old 

pleasmg recollections, combined perhaps with 
;ons and events associated with these, and with- 

any reference to the painful intelligence by 
ch the attention had been directed to him. We 
it a person whom we have not seen for many 
rs, and are led to inquire after old friends, and to 
fie to events long past Dreams follow,4n which 
le persons appear, and other prsons and occur- 
ies connected with them ; out the individuaJ, 
M conversation ffave rise to the series, does not 
)ar in it, because ne was not connected with the 
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particular chain of events which vi 
into the mind. 

A woman who was a patient in t\ 
of the infirmary of Edinburgh, unde 
Duncan, talked a great deal in her 
numerous and very distinct allusic 
of other sick persons. These alius 
ply to any patients who 'were in tl 
time ; but, after some observation, 
to refer* correctly to the cases of 
were there when this woman was 
ward two years before. 

n. Trains of images brought u] 
with bodily sensations. Examples 
of frequent occurrence. By the k 
my friend Dr. James Gregory, I have 
interesting manuscript by his late 
which contains a variety of curious 
subject. In fhis paper. Dr. Gregc 
himself that, having on one occas: 
with a vessel of hot water at his f 
of walking up the crater of Mom 
feeling the ground warm under hiir 
ejrly period of his'li^e visited Moui 
actually felt a strong sensation of 
feet when walking up the side of t 
was Vemarkable that the dream was 
but of Etna, of which he had only re; 
scription. This was probably fron 
pression having been the more rece 
occasion, he dreamed of spending a 
8on*s Bay, and of suffering much c 
Intense frost. He found that he ha 
clothes in his sleep ; and, a few 
^™d been reading a very particular 
'State of the colonies in that countr 
jAjjain, when suffering from toothai 
tundergoing the operation of tool 




_0 additional circumstance that the operatnr drew 
a Mud tooth, lesTing Ibe ,achiDf one ia itm p)ace< 
'^-^'*— moMitiikinff aoMdote in thii inteMsting 
S ta one in wbkbtiVlb dreaiiu were pro. 
tbi at Jhs same time, 
peoed at the period 
Tench' inTasion, and 
It eioy man in Edinbu^ w» a MldieT. All 
IMat^ bad. been arranged in e^nctation of the land' 
iHg id ta^momj ; the first notice of which was to 
Wflfwi br a gaa from the caatle, and Una was to 
_kaUB«Mbr a chain of signals calculated to alarm 
Um aJl direcSoEs. Furtbeiv there bad 
^irin Edinbargh a qilendid militaiy spec 
. . icb five thousand men bad been drawn 
Dp Hv^rince's Street, frontingthe castle. The gen- 
tleman to whom the dream occurred, and who had 
been a most zealous lolimteer, was in bed between 
two and three u'clot^k in. the morning, when he 
drearried of hearing' the aignal gon. He was imme- 
diately at tlic castle, witnessed tl^e proceedings for 
displaying (be signalE, and saw ana heard a great 
bustle over the town from troops and artillery assem- 
bhng, especiiiilyin Prince's Street. At this time he 
wa^ roused by bis wife, who awoke in a fright in 

-" ice of a similar dream, connected with 

le and thelanding of an eaemVi-and con- 
t with the death of a particular friend of her 
ndX who bad served wilb him as a volunteer 
Oe kto war. The origla' of tMt renuitable 
aMNWisDce was ascertained, ut the morning, to be 
11m vaiM produced in the rotHu above by Qie fall of 
»ftb 'Of ton^ whieh bad been left in some very 
BSffamd position In support of a clotbes-acreen. 
DikJteid relates of Umself^ that the dressing a^ 
flM after a blister on his head having become 
MBbI ao as to produce conuderable imeaahiess, hs 
drawnsd of fattrng into the ttasda of savagu and be- 
%Vfea^»dby tbam. 
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To this part of the subject are to be referred some 
remarkable cases in which, in particular iiidividuah, 
dreams can be produ'^ed by whispering into their 
ears when they are asleep. . One of the most cu- 
rious as well as authentic examples of this kind has 
been referred to by several writers : I find the par- 
ticulars in the paper of Dr. Gregory, and they were 
related to him by a gentleman who witnessed them. 
The subject of it was an officer in the expedition to 
Louisburg in 1758, who had this peculiarity in so 
remarkable a degree, that his companions in the 
transport were in the constant habit of amusing 
themselves at his expense. They could produce in 
him any kind of dream by whispering into his ear, 
especially if this was done by a friend with whose 
voice he was familiar. At one time they conducted 
him through the whole progress of a quarrel, which 
ended in a duel ; and, when the parties were sup- 
posed to be met, a pistol was put into his hand, 
which he fired, and was awakened by the report 
On another occasion they found him asleep on the 
top of a locker or bunker in the cabin, when they 
made him believe he had fallen overboard, and ex- 
horted him to save himself by swimming. He im- 
mediately imitated all the motions of swimming. 
They then told him that a shark was pursuing him, 
and entreated him to dive for his life. He instantly 
did so with such force as to throw himself entirely 
from the locker upon the cabin floor, by which he 
was much bruised, and awakened of course. After 
the landing of the army at Louisburg, his friends 
foimd him one day asleep in his tent, and evidently 
much annoyed by the cannonading. They then 
made him beheve that he was engaged, when he ex- 
pressed great fear, and showed an evident disposition 
to run away. Against this the}' remonstrated, but 
at the same time increased his fears by imitating 
the groans^of the wounded and the dying; and when 
^^ asked, as he often did» who was down, tiwy 
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. his particular friends. At last they told him 
he man next himself in the line had fallen, 
he instantly sprung from his bed, rushed out 
tent, and was roused from his danger and his 

together by falling over the tent-ropes. A 
cable circumstance in this case was, that after 
experiments he had no distinct recollection 
dreams, but only a confused feeling of oppres- 
r fatigrue ; and used to tell his friends that he 
jre they had been playing some trick upon 
A case entirely similar is related in Smelhe's 
J History, the subject of which was a medical 
t at the university of Edmburgh. 
ngular fact has often bei;n obseWed in dreams 

are excited by a noise; namely, that the 
sound awakes the person, and produces a 
which appears to him to occupy a consider- 
ne. The following example of this has been 
. to me : — A gentleman dreamed that he had 
d as a soldier, joined his regiment, deserted, 
iprehended, carried back, tried, condemned to 
t, and at last led out for execution. After all 
ual preparations a gun was fired ; he awoke 
le report, and found that a noise in an adjoin- 
)m had both produced the dream and awaked 
The same wJJnt of the notion of time is ob- 
in dreams frbm other causes. Dr. Gregory 
ns a gentleman who, after sleeping in a damp 
was for a Idng time liable to a feeling of suf- 
n whenever he slept in a lying posture ; and 
18 always accompanied by a dream of a skel- 
hich grasped him .\jiolently by the throat, 
lid sleep in a sitting posture without any un- 
cling; and after trying various expedients he 
had a sentinel placed beside him, with orders 
ke him whenever he sunk down. On one oc- 
he was attacked by the skeleton, and a severe 
ig struggle ensued before he awoke. On 
fault with his attendant for allowing him to 
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lie 80 long in 8«ch a state of suffering, I 
f?*hoJ hehad not lam an instant, but 

Zie^^o^"'"^ ha began to sik. 
f\^naner a considerable time recoverec 

ff^Sr A friend of mine dreamed that I 
Sm Atlantic and spent a fortnight in Am< 

mteiting on his return, he fell into the 
?^in*awoke with the fright, discovered th 
not been asleep above ten minutes. 

ni. Dreams consisting of the revival of 
eiations respecting things which had entire 
out of the m^id, and which seemed to h 
forgotten. It is often impossible to trace 
ner in which these dreams arise ; and son: 
facts connected with them scarcely appear 
to any principle with which we are at prt 
quainted. TTie following example occurrec 
ticular friend of mine, and may be relied u 
most minute particulars :— 

ITie gentleman was at the time conne< 
one of the principal banks in Glasgow, ar 
his place at the teller's table, where mone 
when a person entered demanding paym 
sum of six pounds. There were several peo 
ing, who were, in turn, entitled to be atte 
fore him ; but he was extremely impatient, a 
noisy ; and, being besides a remarkable st£ 
he became so annoying, that another gentl 
quested my friend to pay him his money an 
of him. He did so, accordingly, but with ar 
fiion of impatience at being obliged to atten 
before his turn, and thought no more of the 
tion. At the end of the year, which was 
iiine months after, the books of the bar 
not be made to balance, the deficiency being 
Bix pounds. Several days a!id nights h 
•pent in endeavouring to discover the error, 1 
out success ; when, at last, my friend retumc 
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li fatigued, and went to bed. He dreamed of be- 
it his place in the bank, — and the whole trans- 
)n with th? stammerer, as now detailed, passed 
re him in all its particulars. He awoke under 
1 impression that the dream was to lead him to 
icovery of what he was so anxiously i^ search 
and, on examination, soon discovered that the 

paid to this person in the manner now nien- 
•a had been neglected to be inserted in the book 
iterests, and that it exactly accounted for the 
* in the balance. 

lis case, upon a little consideration, will appear 
\ exceedingly remarkable, because the impres- 

recalled in this singular manner was one of 
;h there was no consciousness at the time when 
curred ; and, consequently, we cannot suppose 

any association took place which could have 
itecf in recalling it. For the fact upon which 
mportance of the case rested was, not his having 
the money, but having neglected to insert the 
lent. Now of this there was no impression 
i upon the mind at the time, and we can scarcely 
eive on what principle it could be recalled. The 
iency beuig six pounds, we may, indeed, suppose 
2fentleman endeavouring to recollect whether 
I could have been a payment of this sum made 
ly irregular manner which could have led to an 
sion, or an error ; but, in the transactions of an 
isive bank, in a great commercial city, a pay- 
; of six pounds, at the distance of eight or nine 
;hs, could have made but a very faint impres- 
; and, upon the whole, the case presents, per- 
, one of the most remarkable mental phenomena 
ected with this curious subject. The following 

the same nature, though much less extraordi- 
, from the shortness of the interval j and it may 
IDS be considered as a simple act of memory, 
yn, for the same reason as in the former case, 
eumot trace any association which could have 

T3 
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recalled the circumstance : — ^A g;entleman who was 
appointed to an office in one of the principal banks 
in Edinburgh found, on balancing nis ftrst day's 
transactions, that the money under his charge was 
deficient by ten pounds. After many fruitless at- 
tempts to discover the cause of the error, he went 
home, not a little annoyed by the result of his first 
experiment in banking. In the night, he dreamed 
that he was at his place in the bank, and that a gen- 
tleman who was personally known to hira pre- 
sented a draught for ten pounds. On awaking, he 
recollected the dream, and also recollected that the 
gentleman who appeared in it had actually received 
ten pounds. On going to the bank, he found that 
he had neglected to enter the payment, and that the 
gentleman's order had by accident fallen among 
some pieces of paper, which had been thrown on 
the floor to be swept away. 

I have formerly referred to some remarkable cases 
in which languages long forgotten were recovered 
during a state of delirium. Something very analo- 
gous seems to occur in dreaming, of which I have 
received the following example from an able and 
intelhgent friend. In his youth he was very fond 
of the Greek language, and made considerable pro- 
gress in it ; but afterward, being actively engaged 
in other pursuits, he 80 entirely forgot it that he can- 
not even read the words. But he has often dreamed 
of reading Greek works which he had been accus- 
tomed to use at college, and with a most vivid im- 
pression of fully understanding them. 

A further and most interesting illustration of the 
class 01 dreams referred to under this head, is found 
m an anecdote lately jrabUshed by the distinguished 
author of the Waverley novels, and considered bj 
nim as authentic :— « Mr. R. of Bowland, a gentle- 
man of landed property in the vale of Gala, was 
F^secuted for a very considerable sum, the accu- 
"auiated arr^ars of teind (or tithe), for which he 
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was said to be indebted to a noble family, the titulars 
(lay impropriators of the tithes). Mr. R. was 
strongly impressed with the belief that his father 
had, by a form of process peculiar to the law of 
Scotland, purchased these lands from the titular, and 
therefore that the present prosecution was ground- 
less. But, after an industrious search among his 
father's papers, an investigation of the public re- 
cords, and a careful inquiry among all persons who 
had transacted law-business for his father, no evi- 
dence could be recovered to support . his defence. 
The period was now near at hand when he con- 
ceived the loss of his lawsuit to be inevitable, and 
he had formed his determination to ride to Edin- 
burgh next day, and make the best bargain he could 
in the way of compromise. He went to bed with 
this resolution, and with all the circumstances of the 
case floating upon his mind, had a dream to the fol- 
lowing purpose : — ^His father, who had been many 
years dead, appeared to him, he thought, and asked 
nim why he was disturbed in his mind. In dreams 
men are not surprised at such apparitions. Mr. R. 
thought that he mformed his father of the cause of 
his distress, adding that the payment of a consider- 
able sum of money was the more unpleasant to him, 
because he had a strong conuciousness that it was 
not due, though he was unable to recover any evi- 
dence in support of his belief. ' You are right, my 
son,* replied the paternal shade ; < I did acquire right 
to these teinds, for payment of which you are now 
prosecuted. The papers relating to the transaction 

are in the hands of Mr. , a writer (or attorney), 

who is now retired from professional business, and 
resides at Inveresk, near Edinburgh. He was a 
person whom I employed on that occasion for a 
particular reason, but wtto nerer, on any other occap 
«ion, transacted business on my account. It is very 

possible,' pursued the vision, ' ttiat Mr. may have 

forgotten a matter which is now of a very old date ; 
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but you may call it to his recollec 
that when I came to pay his a 
difficulty ia getting change for a 
gold, and that we were forced to 
ance at a tavern.' 

"Mr. R. awaked in the morn 
words of his vision imprinted < 
thought it worth while to ride 2 
to Inveresk, instead of going stra 
When he came there he waited 
mentioned in the dream, a very 
saying any thing of the vision, h( 
he remembered having conducted 
his deceased father. The old ge 
at first bring the circumstance tc 
but, on mention of the Portugal 
whole returned upon his memory 
mediate search for the papers, an 
— so that Mr. R. carried to Ediub 
necessary to gain the cause whic 
verge of losing."* 

There is every reason to. belie 

interesting case is referable to t] 

mentioned; that the gentleman h 

cumstances from his father, but 

gotten them, until the frequent ar 

tion of his mind to the subject wit 

connected at length gave rise to ; 

tion which recalled them in the dre 

principle are referable the two fol 

which I have received as entir 

gentleman of the law in Kdinbur 

imDortant paper, relating to som( 

illc meeting was soon to be h( 

ig most anxious search for 

le evening of the day preced 

meeting was to be held had ai 

* Haum to tbe new edition of the Warer! 
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^' being able to discover it. He wont to bed nndei 
^gnreat anxiety and disappointment, and dreamed that 
1 ue paper was in a box appropriated to the papers of 
X a particalar family, with which it was in no way con- 
nected :— it was accordingly found there in the mom- 
:i iDg.-r-Another individual, connected with a public 
s office, had mislaid a paper of such importance, that 
e he was threatened ^lith the loss of his situation if 
the did not produce it. After a long but unsuccess- 
t fbl search, under intense anxiety, he also dreamed 
'Of discovering the paper in a particular place, and 
f found it there accordingly. 
i. 

I IV. A class of dreams which presents an interest- 
Sring subject of observation includes those in which 
iB strong propensity of character, or a strong mental 
i emotion is imbodied into a dream, and by some 
; natural coincidence, is fidfiUed. A murderer men- 
( tioned by Mr. Combe had dreamed of committing 
murder some years before the event took place. 
But more remarkable still are those instances, many 
of them authentic, in which a dream has given no- 
tice of an event which was occurring at the time, 
or occurred soon after. The following story has 
been long mentioned in Edinburgh, and there seems 
no reason to doubt its authenticity : — A clergyman 
}iad come to this city from a short distance in the 
country, and was sleeping at an inn, when he 
dreamed of seeing a fire, and one of his children in 
the midst of it. He awoke with the impression, and 
instantly left town on his return home. When he 
arrived within sight of his house, he found it on fire, 
and got there in time to assist in saving one of his 
chil£'en who, in the alarm and confusion, had been 
left in a situation of danger. A^thout calling in 
question the possibiUty of supernatural communica- 
tion in such cases, this striking occurrence, of which 
I believe there is little reason to doubt the truth, 
may perhaps be accounted for on simple and natural 
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principles. Let us suppose, that the gentleman had 
a sen'aut who had shown great carelessness in re- 
gard to (ire, and had often given rise to his mind to 
a strong apprehension that he might set fire to the 
house. His anxiety might be increased by being 
from home, and the same circumstance might make 
the servant still more careless. Let us further sup- 
pose that the gentleman, before going to bed, had, 
in addition to this anxiety, 'suddenly recollected 
that there was on that day, in the neighbourhood 
of his house, some fair or periodical merry-making, 
from which the servant was very likely to return 
home in a state of intoxication. It was most natural 
that these impressions should be imbodied into a 
dream of his house being on fire, and tUht the same 
circumstances might lead to the dream being fulfilled. 
A gentleman in Edinburgh was affected with aneu- 
rism of the popliteal artery, for which he was under 
the care of two eminent surgeons, and the day was 
fixed for the operation. About two days before the 
time appointed for it, the wife of the patient dreamed 
that a change had taken place in the disease, in con- 
sequence of which the operation would not be re- 
quired. On examining the tumour in the morning, 
the gentleman was astonished to find that the pulsa- 
tion had entirely ceased ; and, in short, this turned 
out to be a spontaneous cure. To persons not prfh 
fessional it may be right to mention that the cure 
of popliteal aneurism without an operation is a ver 
uncommon occurrence, not happening in one out o 
numerous instances, and never to be looked upon } 
probable in any individual case. It is likely, ho« 
ever, that the lady had heard of the possibilit}' 
Buch a termination, and that her anxiety had vf 
naturally imbodied this into a dream ; the fulfihn 
of it at the very time when the event took plac 
certainly a very remarkable coincidence. The 
lowing anecdotes also I am enabled to give ai 
tirely authentic Alady dreamed that an aged fe 
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relative had been murdered by a olacfc servant, 
and the dream occurred more than once. She was 
then 80 impressed by it that she went to the house 
of the lady.to whom it related, and prevailed upon a 
eentleman to watch in an adjoining room during the 
following night. About three o'clock in the morn- 
ings, the gentleman, hearing footsteps on the stair 
left his place of concealment, and met the servant 
carrying up a quantity of coals. Being questioned as 
io where he was going, he replied, in a confused and 
hurried manner, that he was going to mend his mis- 
tress* fire, — which, at three o'clock in the morning, 
in the middle of summer, was evidently impossible ; 
and, on farther investigation, a strong knife was found 
concealed beneath the coals. Another lady dreanfled 
that a boy, her nephew, had been drowned along 
with some young companions with whom he had en- 
gaged to go on a sailing excursion in the Frith of 
Forth. She sent for him in the morning, and, with 
nrach difficulty, prevailed upon him to give up his 
engagement ; — his companions went and were all 
drowned. A gentleman dreamed that the devil car- 
ried him down to the bottom of a coal-pit, where 
he threatened to bum him, unless he would agree 
to give himself up to his service. This he refused 
to do, and a warm altercation followed. He was 
at last allowed to depart, upon condition of sending 
down an individual whom the devil named, a worth- 
ies character well known in the neighbourhood. 
A few days after, this person was found drowned, 
and under circumstances which gave every reason 
to believe that his death had been voluntary. A 
lady in Edinburgh ha^ sent her watch to be repaired : 
a long time elai«sed without her being able to re- 
cover it, and, after many excuses, she began to sus- 
pect that something was wrong. She now dreamed 
that the watchmaker's boy, by whom the watch 
was sent, had diopped it in the street, and injured 
it in such a manner that it' could not be te^^x^i^ 



6h« dm went to Uw mBatart and, without aii;ill>- 
sion to hoT dmnii put the question to him dit^i 
nhen ho con fo — e d that it was true. 

Such ccnncidaiicM deri*6 their woDderful ctu 
scter from standing alone and apart Cram llw 
numerona inatanceB in which iiuth drtiams take plaa 
without BO^ fulfilment. An instance of a verjs^ 
ffular kind » raentmed by Mr. Joseph Tayloi.iH 
16 given by him as ao nndoubted fact. AjMit 
man who waa at an academy a hundred miles frw 
home toamed that ha went to his father's house il 
the ni^it, tried the {ront-door, but found it \oM 
got mliy aback-door, and finding nobody out oM 
went dnoeUy to tiie bedroom of hia parents. » 
then said to his mother, whom he found awab 
." Mother, I ani ffoing a lonz Journey, and am cW 
to bid yon aood-by. On this stm at^swered Oiw' 
much agitation,''*Oh,dears()n,thou art dead!" Bt 
mstantly awoke and tfaou^t no more of hia im* 
until, a few days after he received a letter rrom is 
father inquiring very anxiously after his health. '" 
consequence of a frightful dream his mother hsid l 
the same pigfat in which the dream now mentioitel 
occurred to mm. She dreamed that she heard stme 
one attempt to open the front-door, then go to \h 
back-door, and at last come into her bedroom. She 
then saw it was her son, who came to the side <^ 
Let bed, and said, " Mother,^ am going a long jfor- 
ney. and am come to bid yon good-by ;" on whidt 
she exclaimedi, " Oh, dear son, thon art dead !" Bui 
nothing unusual happened to any of the parties ,-~ 



both the individuals about thb same time; and 
e tmsed the source of it would have been a nIa^ 
of giest interest. 

U a similar principle, we are to account for some 
ttfl stories of second sight; — A gentleman sittutf 
te fin on a itormy nitbt, and umons about 
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some of his domestics who are at sea in a boat, 
drops asleep for a few seconds, dreams very natu- 
rally of drowning men, and starts up with an ex- 
clamation that his boat is lost. If the boat returns 
in safet3r» the vision is no more thought of. If it is 
lost, as is feiT likely to happen, the story passes 
for second sight ; and it is, in fact, one of the anec^ 
dotes that are given as the most authentic instances 
of. it 

It is unnecessary to multiply examples of the fulfil- 
ment of dreams on the principles which have now 
been mentioned ; but I am induced to add the fol- 
lowing, as it is certainly of a very interesting kind, 
and as I am enabled to give it as entirely authentic 
in all its particulars. A most respectable clergyman 
in a country parish of Scotland, made a collection 
at his church for an object of public benevolence, in 
which he felt deeply interested. The amount of 
the collection, which was received in ladles carried 
through the church, fell greatly short of his expec- 
taticm ; and, during the evening of the day, he fre« 
quently alluded to this with expressions of much disap- 
pointment. In the following night he dreamed that 
three one-pound notes had been lefUin one of the ladles, 
having been so compressed that they had stuck in 
the comer when the ladle was emptied. He was 
so impressed by the vision, that at an early hour 
in the^'moming he went to the church, found the 
ladle which he had seen in his dream, and drew 
from one of the comers of it three one-pound notes 
This interesting case is perhaps capable of explana 
('on upon simple principles. It appears, that on 
the evening preceding, the day of the collection, 
the clerg3rman had been amusing himself by calculat- 
ing what sum his con^egation would probably con- 
tribute, and that in doing so, he had calculated on a 
certain number of families, who would not give him 
leas than a pound each. Let us then suppose that 
a particular ladle, which he knew to have been \ae- 

U 
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seated to three of these familios, 
in his presence, and found to conti 
His first feeling would be that c 
but, in afterwara thinking of the 
necting it with his former calculai 
of the ladle not having been fu 
dart across his mind. This impi 
haps he did not himself recollect, 
bodied into the dream, which, b} 
dence, was fulfilled. 

The four classes which have no 

appear to include the principal va 

and it is often a matter of great 

the manner in which the partic 

arise. Cases of dreams are indeec 

are not referable to any of the 

have been mentioned, and whicli 

explanation on any principles whi 

trace. Many of these histories, t 

son to believe, derive their mar 

from embellishment and exaggera 

instances which have been related 

confident manner, I have found t 

after a little investigation. Oth 

not admit of this explanation, and 

1.0 receive them as facts which w( 

account for. Of this kind I shal 

JLowing example ; and I shall do i 

'^mpt at explanation, and withoi 

^Dent than that its accuracy ma^ 

^t^ particulars- Two ladies, sisi 

*^^veral days in attendance upon 

as W ^^ * common sore thros 
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^^S^ted, but not considered as atl 
^^?^ite same time, one of ihei 
A* tch from a female friend, m 
^'^ being under repair ;— t\ua 
^tdeh particular value was att; 
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amily associations, and some anxiety was ex- 
d that it might not meet with any injury. The 
were sleeping together in a room commimi- 
witb that of their brother, when the elder of 
i#oke in a state of great agitation, and having 
. the other, told her that she had had a fright- 
iam. **I drearoed,** she said, **that Mary's 
stopped ; and that, when I told you of the 
stance, you replied, much worse than that 

ppened, for 's breath has stopped also,** — 

f their brother, who was ill. To quiet her 
)n, the younger sister immediately got up» 
»und the brother sleeping quietly, 8^ the 
which had been carefully put by in a drawer, 
M)rrectly. The following night the very same 
occurred, followed by similar agitation, which 
gain composed in the same manner,-^e 
r being again found in a quiet sleep, and the 
going well, On the following morning, soon 
ie family had breakfasted, one of the sisters 
tting by her brother, while the other was 
f a note in the adjoining room. When her 
us ready for being sealed, she was proceeding 
) out, for this purpose, the watch alluded to, 
had been put by in her writing-desk ; — she 
tonished to find it had stopped. At the same 
. she heard a scream of intense distress from 
iter in the other room,:— their brother, who 
II been considered as going on favourably, had 
«ized with a sudden fit of suffocation, and 
it breathed his last. 

re are various other circumstances relating 
)htlo8ophy of dreams, which may be mentioned 
briefly. It has been alleged that wq never 
of objects which we have not seen. On this 
oi decide ; but we certainly dream of things 
ibinations in which they never occurred to ns« 
earns appear to be very much influenced hi^ 
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the intensity of onr conceptions, and, in ttusreant, 
there is great variety in regard to the objects (hIIk 
different senses. Our most vivid conceptiou VR 
certainly of objects of sight ; and they appear to be 
much less distinct in regard to tastes, smells, and 
even sounds. Accordi^ly, I think dreams* an 
chiefly occupied with objects of sight ; and I am Mt 
sure that we dream of tastes, or smells, or even of 
sounds, except when a sound actually takes [to 
as in several instances which have been mentioned 
This, indeed, only applies to simple sounds, for ve 
certainly dream of persons speaking to us, and of 
understanding what they say, — ^but I am not ma 
that this is necessarily accompanied with a conoe^ 
tion of sound. I am 'informed by a friend, who ii i 
keen sportsman, that he often dreams of beiiy oo 
shooting excursions ; — ^that he starts his ^[ame^ii^ 
points his gun, but never succeeds in firmg it I 
som^mes seems to miss fire, but in gener^ tbsR 
appears to be something wrong ' with the k>ck« ic 
that it cannot be moved. A gentleman, mentioned 
by Dr. Darwin, had been for thirty years so deal 
that he could be conversed with only in writing, oi 
by forming letters with the fingers. He asaSrod 
Dr. Darwin, that he never dreamed of persons con 
versing with him except by the fingers or in writinf 
and uSaX he never had the impression of heanni 
them speak. Two persons who had long been Uino 
also informed him, that they never dreamed of visible 
objects since the loss of their sight. Mr. BeWt 
however, in the Manchester Memoirs, mentions a 
blind gentleman who dreamed of the figure, th(Xlgfa 
he could not distinguish the varieties, of the human 
'^■ountenance ; and Smellie mentions of Dr. Black- 
k, who lost his sight at the age of a few monthai 
it in* his dreams he had a distinct impression of 
OQse which he did not possess when awake. He 
•^Jjibed his impression by saying that what 
ve there were three ways by which he cooM 
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distingfuish persons, namely,--^by hearing them 
by feeling the head and shonkkars, and by 
ng to the sound and manner of Ibeit Inreath- 
In hia dteamsy howerert he bad s Thrid im- 
of objeeta m a maimer distinct fton any 
mbdea* He imagined that he waa adted 
W tften, by-a kmd of distant contact* whid^-was 
-iiSwtad by threads or strings passing firom their 
Mttea to his own. 

* ^ (hi m similar principle, probably, we may explain 
IH0 ftct Uiat wieams refer chiefly, to persons or 
"MBBto Which we have actaally seen, though tiiey 
%« prt faito new combinations ; and that we more 
Wtwf dream of objects of simple memory i^ss 
i^QMr ''i'^ '^'^^^ strongly associated with aome ol^ect 
ktion. Thus we seldom dream of events or 
a in ancient histonr. Dr. Beattie, indeed, 
having dreamed or croesmg the Alps with 
Mtaaibel; bqt such dreamsr I think, are very rare. 
41'wovld be curioas to observe their oceurrenGe, and 
^ ti a ce the train that leads to them. 
M 'It appeara, then, that the mental operationa which 
-tdto fNiiee in dreaming consist chiefly of old etacep- 
Wtoa and old associatiops, following onerianMiei 
sMmdliig to some principle of succession 'ovei 
H/fikak mt have no control. But there are fuM on 
l.wnich show mental operations in dreama of a 
>re intellectual character. Many people 
i cotiscioua of scfmething like composition 
ifr dreams. Dr. Gregory mentions that uKnigfats 
sometimea occurred to him in dreams, and 
the particular expressions in which they were 
1, appeared to him afterward when awake 
in |3oint of reasoning and illustrationy and so 
Md in point of languaffe, that he has used them in 
b Mllege lectures, and in his written lucubrations. 
CSoodJovvet related of himself, that wheh engaged in 
mt>fouAd and obscure calculations^ ne waa 
wdiged to leave them iaaainoQWi^bteiMkf^ 
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and retire to rest ; and that the remaining ateptiand 
the conclusion of his calculations, had more than 
once presented themselves in his dreams. Br. 
FrankUn also informed Cabanis that the bearings 
and issue of political events, which had puzzled him 
when awake, were not unfrequeutly unfolded to him 
in his dreams. A gentleman of Edinburgh, whose 
name is deeply associated with the literature of Us 
country, had been one day much amused by readinc 
a very witty epigram by Piron on the Frencm 
Academy. In a dream the following night he com- 
posed a parody or imitation of it, much at the ex- 
pense of a learned society in Edinburgh, and some 
mdividuals of this city. A gentleman had bees 
reading an accoimt of cruelties practised upon some 
Christians in Turkey by the mutilation of their 
noses and ears. In a dream the following nigiit he 
witnessed the execution of a punishment^u thie 
kind, and heard a Turk who was standing by addresi 
the sufferer in some doggerel rhymes, which he dis- 
tinctly recollected and repeated in the morningt 
Another gentleman invented a French verb in i 
dream. He thought he was in a very close son of 
penthouse with such a number of persons that thej 
were threatened with suffocation, as there appeared 
no way of letting in air. In this state he oalled out, 
" Ufaut deloiter,^^ There is no such word, but it wae 
evidently formed from toit, the roof of a building. 

The following anecdote has been preserved m a 
family of rank in Scotland, the descendants of a dis* 
tinguished lawyer of the last age: — ^This eminent 
person had been consulted respecting a case of great 
importance and much difficulty; and he had been 
studying it with intense aiixiety and attention. 
After several days had been occupied in this 
manner, he was observed by his wife to rise from 
his bed in the night and go to a writing-desk 
which stood in the bedroom. He then sat down 
and wrote a kmg paper, which he put canfiil^ by 
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In the desk and returned to bed. Tlie following 
morning he told his wife that he had a most interest 
iiig dream ^that he had dreamed of delivering a 
clear and luniinous opinion respecting a case which 
had exceedingly perplexed him ; and that he woidd 
give anything to recover the train of thought which 
had passed before him in his dream. She then di- 
rected him to the writing-desk, where he found the 
opinion clearly and fully written out, and which was 
afterward found to be perfectly correct. 

There can l>e no doubt that many dreams take 
place which are not remembered, as appears from 
the fact of a person talking in his sleep so as to be 
distinctly understood without remembering any 
thing of the impression that gave rise to it. It is 
probable, also,. that the dreams which are most dis- 
tiQctly remembered are those which occur during 
imperfect sleep, or when the sleep begins to be 
broken by an approach towards waldng. Another 
▼ery peculiar state has perhaps occurred to most 
people, in which there is a distressing dream, and at 
the same time an impression that it probably is 
only a dream. This appears to take place in a still 
more inaperfect state of sleep, in which there is the 
immediate approach to waking, and to the exercise 
of the reasoning powers. But there are some very 
singular facts on record of this kind of reasoning 
being applied to dreams for the purpose of dissi- 
pating them. Dr. Beattie mentions of himself, that 
m a dream he once found himself standing in a very 
peciiliar situation on the parapet of a bridge. Ke- 
collecting, he says, that he never was given to pranks 
of this nature, he began to fancy that it might be a 
dream, and determined to throw himself headlong, in 
the belief that this would restore his senses, which 
accordingly took place. In the same manner Dr. 
Reid cured himself of a tendency to frightful dreams, 
with which he had been annoyed from his early 
years. He endeavoured to fix strongly on his voasA 
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the impreMkm that an tiNikdi 
imaginary ; and detertnineo* wiwflam in ft dnaHika 
found himaelf on the brink of a pracq^t to-tlMMv 
himself over, and ao dlaaipat^ die fiaioiu Bj par* 
aeTering in Una method ha ao remoftd Hm pgaftw 
aity that for forty yeara ha waa qovw aonnhltf.af 
dreaming* though he waa very ftttantm in Jaa .a^ 
■ervation on the ifnbject. 

Some peraona are never oonadcHia .of dnaariBii 
and a gentleman, mentioned by laockepwna noC.anr 
aible of dreaming till he had a fevef al the i^ af 
twenty-aix or twen^y-aeven. . 

A leading peculiarity in the phenomena Af-dnMi* 
ing is the loss of power ever the aoeeeaaion of ov 
thoughta. We have aeen that there an tfdma et 
ceptiona to thia, but the tact wpfHim to b^ ftor thi 
greater number of dreama, and aome conqna ajpr 
nomena appear to be referable to iU Of thia (M 
are probably aome of J&io^e aingular iQatanoaa-4( 
imaginary difficultiea occurring in dreama on I " 
on which none could be felt in the waking at 
ia not uncommon for a clergyman to ^am that; 
ii ipiQg to preach, and cannot find his text; or 
a tii^gyman of the Church of England, that he 
ttot'lma the place in the prayer-book. Thia, I 
can only be explained by supposing that in 
chain or ideas passing through the mmd the ohu^ 
Vfd prayer4>ook had come up, but had then led i 
mo aome other train, and not into that of actnaf 
«ring on with the service ; while, at the aame tilf 
tpera aroae in the mind a kind of impreasion H 
wider theae circumstances, it ought to have b 
gSM.on with. 

Tile remarkable analogy betwiseli dreaming 
inaanity haa already been referred to ; and I i 
oblyadd the folio winor illustration ^— Dr. Gray 
madlona a maniac wno had been for aome 
Older hia carev and entirely recovered. For ft ' 
fffcaTrliia vpoovery he waa haraaaed during Idadr 
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by the same rapid and tumultuous thoughts, and the 
same violent passions by which he had been agi 
tated during his insanity. 

The slight outline which has now been given of 
dreaming, may serve to show that the subject is not 
only corions but important. It appears to be 
worthy of careful investigation, and there *is much 
reason to believe that an extensive collection of 
authentic facts, carefully analyzed, would unfold 
principles of very great mterest in^reference to the 
iddlosophy of the mental powers. 



n.— SOMNAMBULISM. 

Somnambulism appears to differ from dreaming 
AiefiY in the degree in which the bodily functions 
afe affected. The mind is fixed in the same manner 
9B in dreaming upon its oi^ impressions as pos- 
sessing a res! and present existence in external 
things ; but the bodily organs are more under the 
control of the will, so that the individual acts under 
the influence of his erroneous conceptions, and 
holdt conversation in regard to them. He is also, 
to a certain degree, susceptible of impressions from 
witihoat through his organs of sense ; not, however, 
80 as to correct his erroneous impressions, but 
rather to be mixed up with them. A variety of re- 
markable.phenomena arise out of these peculiarities, 
which will be illustrated by a slight outline of this 
Binflular affection. 

The first degree of somnambulism generally shows 
itself by a propensity to talk during sleep ; the per- 
son giving a full and connected account of what 
passes before him in dreams, and often revealing his 
own secrets or those of his friends. Walking 
dnring sleep is the next de^e, and that from 
which ti^e affection derives its name. The phe 
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nomena connected with this fonn are famiHv to 
every one. The individual gets out of bed ; dresses 
himself; if not prevented, goes out of doors; wslks 
frequently over dangerous places in safety ; some- 
times escapes by a window, and gets to the roof of 
a house ; after a considerable interval, returus and 
goes to bed ; and all that has passed conveys to hii 
mind merely the impression of a dream. A young 
nobleman, mentioned by Horstius, Living in tfas 
citadel of Breslan, was observed by his brotheri 
who occupied the same room, to rise in bis sleem 
wrap himself in a cloak, and escape by a window to 
the roof of the building. He there tore in pieces t 
magpie's nest, wrapped the young birds in his cloakf 
returned to his apartment, and went to bed. In tin 
morning he mentioned the circumstances as havinff 
occurr^ in a dream, and could not be persiuidM 
that there had been any thin^ more than a draaiBi 
till he was shown the magpies in his cloak. Dr. 
Prichard mentions a man who rose in his sleem 
dressed himself, saddled his horse, and rode to' the 
place of a market which he was in the habit of at- 
tending once every week : and Martinet mentions t 
man who was accustomed to rise in his sleep and 
pursue his business as a saddler. There are many 
instances on record of persons composing durinf 
the state of somnambulism; as of boys rising m 
their sleep and finishing their tasks which they hid 
left incomplete. A gentleman at one of the Eng- 
lish universities had been very intent during the 
day in the composition of some verses whjcn he 
had not been able to complete : during the following 
night he rose in his sleep Smd finished his composi* 
tion ; then expressed great exultation, and returned 
to bed. 

In these common cases the affection occurs 
curing ordinary sleep ; but a condition very analo- 
gous is met with, coming on in the daytiine in 
^roxysms, during which the person is aiiected in 
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ie manner as in the state of somnambulism, 
larl^ with an insensibility to external impres- 

this presents some singuhur phenomena^ 
attacks in some cases come on witliout any 
g^; in others, they are preceded by a noise or 
) of conAision in the head. The individuals 
come more or less abstracted, and are either 
cious of any external impression, of very 
id in their notions of external things. They 
[Uently able to talk in an intelligible and con- 
manner, but always in reference to the im- 
n which is present in their own minds. 
1 some cases repeat long pieces of poetry, 
nore correctly than they can do in their 
: state, and not unfrequently things which 
mid not repeat in their state of health, or of 
they were supposed 'to be entirely ignorant.^ 
sr cases, they hold conversation with inia* 
beings, or relate circumstances or conversa- 
hich occurred at remote periods, and winch- 
ere suppo^d to have forgotten. Some have 
nown to sing in a style far superior to any 
ley could do in their waking state ; and there 
ne well-authenticated instances of persons in 
indition expressing themselves correctly Id 
fes with which they were imperfectly ac- 
id. I had lately under my care a young lady 

liable to an afiection of this kind, which 
on repeatedly during the day, and continues 
in minutes to an hour at a time. Without 
xning, her body becomes motionless, her eyes 
ixed, and entirely insensible; and she be- 
totally unconscious of any external impres- 
8he has be.^n frequently seized while playing 

piano, and has continued to play over and 
part of a tune with perfect correctness, but 
t advancing beyond a certain point. On one 
>n, she was seized after she had begun to 
om the book a piece of music which was new 
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to her. Duiing the paroxysm, she ccmtiniied thtf 
part which she had played, and repeated it fire or 
six times with perfect correctness ; but, on conung 
out of the attack, she could not play it withoat fbe 

book. 

During the paroxysms the individuals are, in some 
instances, totally insensible to anything that is said 
to them ; but in others, they are capable df holding 
conversation with another person with a tolerable 
degree of consistency, though they are influenced to 
a certain degree by their mental visions, and are 
very confused in their notions of external things* 
In many cases, again, they are capable of going ob 
with the manual occupations in which they had 
been engaged before the attack. This occurred le* 
markably m a watchmaker's apprentice mentioned 
by Martinet. The paroxysms in him appeared once 
in fourteen days, and commenced with a feeling of 
heat extending from the epigastrium to the head. 
This was followed by confusion of thought, and this 
by complete insensibility ; his eyes were open, bat 
fixed and vacant, and he was totally insensible to 
any thing that was said to him, or to any external 
impression. But he continued his usual employ- 
ment, and was always much astonished, on his re- 
covery, to find the change that had taken place in 
his work since the commencement of the paroxysm. 
This case afterward passed into epilepsy. 

Some remarkable phenomena are presented by 
this singular affection, especially in regard to exer- 
cises of memory, and the manner in which old asso- 
ciations are recalled into the mind ; also in the dis- 
tinct manner in which the individuals .sometimes 




^, . — -» yuKi X icxivii vcto^o w. epidemic •* extase,' 
jnis has been magnified into speaking unknown 
^^^£^ages, predicti]^ future events, and describing. 
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occurrences of which the persons could not have 
possessed any knowledge. These stories seem in 
some cases to resolve themselves merely into em- 
bellishment of what really occurred, but in others 
there can be lio doubt of cohnivence and imposture. 
Some facts however appear to be authentic, and are 
sufficiently remarkable. Two females, mentioned 
by Bertrandf expressed themselves during the par- 
oxysm very distinctly in Ijatin. They afterward 
admitted that they had some acquaintance with the 
language, 'though it was imperfect. An ignorant 
servant-girl, mentioned by Dr. Dewar, during par- 
oxysms of this kind, showed an astonishing know- 
ledge of geography and astronomy ; and expressed 
herself in her own language in a manner which, 
though often ludicrous, showed an understanding 
of the subject. The alternations of the seasons, for 
example, she explained by saymg that the earth was 
set a^gee. It Was afterward discovered that her no- 
tions on these subjects had been derived from over- 
hearing a tutor giving instructions te the young 
people of the family. A woman who was some 
time ago in the Infirmary of Edinburgh, on account 
of an Section of this kind, during the paroxysms 
iBimioked the manner of the physicians, and re- 
peated correctly some of their prescriptions in the 
Latin language. 

Another very singular phenomenon, presented by 
some Instances of this affection, is what has been 
cfdled, rather incorrectly, a state of double con- 
sciousness. It consists in the individual recollect- 
ing, during a paroxysm, circumstances which oc- 
curred in a former attack, though there was no 
remembrance of them during: the interval. This, as 
well as various other phenomena connected with 
the affection, is strikingly illustrated in a case de- 
scribed by Dr. Dyce of Aberdeen, iQ the Edinburgh 
Philosopfiical Transactions. The patient was a sej- 
VBBt-girl, and the afiection began with fits of som- 
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nolency, which came upon her suddenly < 
day, and from which she could, at first* 
by shaking, or by being taken out into th< 
She soon began to talk a peat deal dur: 
tacks, regarding things which seemed to 
before her as a dream ; and she was not a 
sensible of any thing that was said to hei 
occasion she repeated distinctly the bap 
vice of the Church of England, and cone 
an extemporary prayer. In her subsei 
ozysms she began to understand what \ 
her, and to answer with a considerable 
consistency, though the answers were g 
a certain degree influenced by her hall 
She aUo became capable of following hei 
ployments ■ during the paroxysm ; at on 
laid out the table correctly for breakfai 
peatedly dressed herself and the child] 
family, her eyes remaining shut the vi 
The remarkable circumstance was now 
that during the paroxysm she had a disi 
lection of what took place in former [ 
though she had no remembrance of it dui 
tervals. At one time she was taken to cli 
under the attack, and there behaved witb 
evidently attending to the preacher ; and 
one time so much affected as to shed tea 
interval she had no recollection of havi 
church; but in the next paroxysm she g 
distinct account of the sermon, and men 
ticuAarly the part of it by which she h: 
nadi aifectea. 

This woman described the paroxysm 
on with a cloudiness before her eyes anc 
the head. During the attack her eyelids 
rally half-shut ; her eyes sometimes reser 
of a peraon affected with amaurosis, tha 
dihited and insensible state of the pupil, 
^Unefl they were quite natural. She hat 
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cant look ; but, when excited, knew what was said 
to her, though she often mistook the person who 
was speaking ; and it was observed, that she seemed 
to discern objects best which were faintly illumi- 
nated. The paro^^sms grenemlly continued about 
an hour, bat sne could often be roused out of them; 
she then yawned and stretched herself, like a per- 
son awaking out of sleep, and instantly knew those 
about her. At one time, during the attack, she read 
distinctly a portion of a book which was presented 
to her ; and she often sung, both sacred and common 
pieces, incomparably better, Dr. Dyce affirms, than 
she could do in the waking state. The afifection 
continued to recur for about six months, and ceased 
'when a particular change took place in her con- 
stitution. 

Another very remarkable modification of this af- 
fection is referred to by Mr. Combe, as described by 
Major EUtojt, professor of mathematics in the United 
States* Military Academy at West Point. The pa- 
tient was a»young lady of cultivated mind, and the 
<&ffectlon began with an attstck of somnolency, which 
was protracted several hours beyond the usual time. 
When she came out of it, she was found to have lost 
erery kind of acquired knowledge. She immediately 
began to apply herself to the first elements of edu- 
cation, and was making considerable progress, when, 
after several months, she was seized with a second 
fit of somnolency. She was now at once restored 
to all the knowledge which she possessed before the 
first attack, but without the least recollection of any 
thing that had taken place during the interval. Afm 
another interval she had a third attack of som* 
noluKsy, which left her in the same state as after the 
first* In this manner she suffered these alternate 
conditions for a period of four years, with the very 
remvtkMe circumstance that during the oile state 
•he retained ail her original knowledge ; but during 
flie other, that only which she had acquired sinco 
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the first attack. During the healthy intahnA^'ftr i^ 
ample, she was remarkable for the beantyofki 
penmanship, but during the paroxysm wniCe a poor 
awkward hand. Persons introduced to hflfr during 
the paroxysm she recognised only in a Bubsequnut 
paroxysm but not in the interval ; auid persons wnom 
she had seen for the first time durinff the healtiiy 
interval she did not recognise difring me attack. 

In reference to this very curious subject, the 
author is induced to add a fact which has been re- 
cently communicated to him^ A youn^ woman of 
the lower rank, aged nineteen, became msane about 
two years ago ; but was gentle, and applied herself 
eagerly to various occupations. Before her insanity 
she had been only learning to read, and to form i 
few letters ; but during her insanity she taught her- 
self to write perfectly, though all attempts of oUiers 
to teach her failed, as she could not attend to any 
person who tried to do so. She has intervals of 
reason, which have frequently continued three weeks, 
sometimes longer. During j;hese she can neither 
read nor write ; but immediately on the return of 
her insanity she recovers her power of writing, and 
can read perfectly. 

Of the remarkable condition of the mental facul- 
ties, exemplified in these cases, it is impossible to 
give any explanation. SometMng very analogous 
to it oc<^urs in other affections, though in a smaller 
degree. Dr. Prichard mentions a lady who was Uable 
to sudden attacks of delirium, which, after continuing 
for various periods, went ofif as suddenly, leaving 
her at once perfectly rational. The attack was often 
so sudden that it commenced while she was engaged 
in interesting conversation ; and on such occasions 
it happened, that on her recovery from the atate of 
delirium she instantly recurred to the confezntiDa 
she had been engaged in at the time of the attackf 
though she had never referred to it during the con 
linuance of the affection. To such a degree 
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this cvried, that she would even complete an un- 
finished sentence. During the subsequent paroxysm, 
againt ahe would pursue the train of ideas which 
had occupied her mind in the former. Mr. Combe 
also mtotions a porter, who in a state of intoxicxi* 
tion left a parcel at a wrong house, and when sober ^ 
could not recollect what he had done with it. But 
the next time he got drunk, he recollected where he 
had left it, and went and recovered it. 



III.— INSANITY. 

Reason we have considered to be that exercise 
ef -mind by which we compare factai with eac^ other, 
and mental impressions with external things. By 
means of it we are enabled to judge of the relations 
of facts, and of the agreement between our impres- 
sions and the actual state of things in the external 
world. We have seen also that pecuUar power 
which is possessed by the mind in a healthy state, — 
•f arresting or changing the train of its thoughts at 
pleasure, — of fixing tne attention upon one, or trans- 
ferring it to another^— of changing the train into 
something which is analogous to it, or of dismiss- 
ing it altogether. ' This power is, to a greater or less 
degree, lost in insanity ; and the result is one of 
two conditions. Either the mind is entirely under 
the influence of a single impression, without the 
power of varying or dismissing it, and comparing it 
with other impressions ; or it is left at the mercy of 
a chain of impressions which have been set in mo- 
tion, and which succeed one another according to 
■ome principle of coimexion over which the indi- 
vidual has no control. In both cases the mental 
imj aaas ion is believed to have a real and present 
exHtenee in the external world ; and this false be- 
luf is not corrected by the actual state of things jis 
tbrir present themselves to the senses, or by any 
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facts or contideTatioiui nUdi etabe 
by other sentioDt beings. Of the 
marinble deriatioa iirom the hea] 
mentafimctimiewekiiow-iiothiiiff. yfBt^t^&m 
its comietioD with concomitant ciicwnetaneeeJnliM 
' bodily 'Ibnctionsy and we may inreetifite OHtan 
eifec& which result from it i bat the naliive of* the 
change and the manner in w&ich it ia-pradiieed 
among those points in the arrangementa of " 
mighty Creator which entirely elude our re« 

It appears* then, that there is a remarkaUe 
betHien thjB mental phenomena in insanity 
dreaming; and that the leading peodiarities of-toA 
these conditions are referable to two heads 1-^ 

1. The impressions which arise in the miod tie 
believAle be real and present enstencea, aa^ tidi 
belietieiiot corrected by comparing the cianB epti w 
with the actual state of thinp m the eitemal wei)d« 

3. The chain of ideas or images which arise fol- 
low one another according to certain aasodatioBi 
ever which the individual has no control $ he camioti 
as in a healthy state, vary the series or stop it at 
his wilL 

In the numerous forms of insanity, we diall ase 
these characters exhibited in various degrees; hot 
we sludl be able to trace their influence in one dc^grae 
or another through all the modifications 4 and, in the 
higher states, or what we cadi peifect mania, we ase 
them ea^emplj^ed in the same complete manner as in 
dreaming. The maniac fancies himself a king pee* 
sessed of boundless power, and surrounded by eveiy 
form of earthly splendour; and, with all his bodttf 
senses in their perfect exercise, this haUncination is 
in no degree corrected by the sig^t of his bed of atifir 
and all we horrors of his celL • ' . 

From this state of perfect mania the aldadytt 

traced through numerous gradations to formp wfioK. 

e3|Mlnt sUght deviations from tile state of a 

udd. Bnt they all show, in 00a degree or ( 
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the same leading characters, namely, that some im* 
pressioQ has taken possession of the mind, and influ- 
ences the conduct m a manner in which it woald not 
affect a eotmd understandings and that this is not 
corrected by facts and considerations which are cal- 
culated immediateiy to relieve the erroneous impres- 
sion* The lower degrees of this condition we caU 
eccentricity; and, in common language, we often talk 
of a man heing crazed upon a particular subject. 
This consists in giving to an impression or a fancy 
andae and extravagant importance, without taking 
hito account other facts and considerations i|kich 
ought to be viewed in connexion with it. The man 
of this character acts with promptitude upon ^ single 
idea, and seems to perceive nothing that interferes 
ivith it; he iorms plans, and sees only important 
advantages which would arise from the accomplish- 
ment of them, without perceiving difficulties or objec- 
iions. The impression itself may be correct, but an 
importance is attached to it disproportioned to its 
true tendency ; or consequences are deduced from, 
and actions founded upon it, which would not be 
warranted in the estimate of a sound understanding. 
It is often difficult to draw the hue between certain 
degrees of this condition and insanity ; and, in fact, 
they very often pass into each other. This will be 
illustrated by the following example : — 

A clergyman in Scotland, after showing various 
extravagances of conduct, was brought before a jury 
to be cognosced ; that is, by a form of Scotch law to 
be declared incapable of managing his own affairs, 
and .placed under the care of trustees. Among the 
acts of extravagance alleged against him was, that 
he had burnt his hbrary. When. he was asked by 
the jury what account he could give of this part of 
his conduct, he rephed in the followmg terms : — ** In 
tbe early part of my hfe I had imbibed a hking for a 
most unprofitable study, namely, controversial divin- 
ity* On reviewing my libraryt I found a great part 
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:r :; s rcTssst at books '^t "rfus <ie9eripCiflaid1 
-r-ss Mi msious :aac 117 nimily saouid noC beUl| |gi 
firiluv iie sune pnrsoi:. riu: I ietennined toM t 
vie whsMB.'* Hs* zxve ixi9wi?r$ eqaaJhr piyiiljf r 
, — jcJLii w'Tfil ^er? puc :o him respectinf ei|| u 
f .-ira ?c !iis conduce : uid :he r!»cit was. thai ^ 



fiusid 00 sadicient zroand for «fOiniOBciii|rlu>iV|B 
in :iie course ot' a torTiignt orom uia£ cinie lie ml | 
a ante of dectiiai manii. J I 

I: ia. :heretorp. mcorrcct to six ot" xxisanitj,ttivl| 
be«a said. tha£ the maniac rmbsoas correctif i^l 1 
lina&and data. His da^i may be ansoandv ^U| 
they may c^^tisisb of a Qi«>a:al ima^v which ii pritf 
TiaioQ&ry, aa in the state of perfect mazua Uaiai^l 
ferred to; bet this is by bo means neoKsaiy toc*{ 
atitnte the disease : for bis premises may be losl , 
thoo^ be distorts them ia the results whicUi he^ 
daces from theos. This w:is remarkably- the euA 
the clergyman now mentioned. His premises Wtf 
sound and consistent, namely, his opicdon of thB^ 
profitable nature of the study of controTersial dii^ 
ity, and his anxiety that his family should not pro* 
cute it. His insanity consisted in the rapid dd 
partiad view which he took of the meaus for accoii' 
plishing his purpose, — bumin? his whole iibraiy* 
fr-dd he sold his library, or that part of it which coBf 
sisted of controversial divinity, the measure wddd 
havf* been in correct relatipn to the object which iM 
had in yiew ; and if we suppose that, in going: ofer 
his library, he had met with some books of an im- 
moral tendency, to have burnt these to prevent them 
from falling into the hands of any individual wouU 
have been the act both of a wise and a virtuous man- 
But to burn his whole library to prevent his family 
from studying controversial divinity, was the 8iig» 
eestion of insanity, — distorting entirely the true rela- 
tion of things, and carrying an impression, in itself 
correct, into consequences which it ia no degree 
warranted. 
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A. remarkable peculiarity in many cases of insanity 
ii i^B, a great activity of mind, and rapidity of concep- 
meion^ — a tendency to seize rapidly upon incidental or 
!/ itartial relations of thing8,-7-ana often a fertility of 
}BSmagination which changes the character of the mind, 
iftometimes without remarkably distorting it. The 
orfnemory, in snch cases, is entire, and even appears 
BTtoore ready than in health ; and old associations are 
jBalled up with a rapidity quite unknown to the indi- 
c^dual in his sound state of mind. A gentleman, 
^mentioned by Dr. Willis, who was liable to periodi- 
itBi attacks of insanity, said that he expected the 
J paroxysms with impatience, because he enjoyed dur- 
img them a high degree of pleasure. ** Every thing 
r appeared easy to me. No obstacles presented them- 
selves, either in theory or practice. My memory 
acquired, all of a sudden, a singular degree of per- 
fection. Long passages of Latin authors occurred 
to my mind. In general I have great diiSiculty in 
finding rhythmical terminations, but then I could 
write verses with as great facility as prose." •*! 
have ofteny" says Pinel, ** stopped at the chamber- 
door of a literary gentleman who, during his parox- 
Tsms, appears to soar above the mediocrity of intel- 
lect that was familiar to him, solely to admire his 
newly-acquired powers of eloquence. He declaimed 
upon the subject of the revolution with all the force, 
the dignity, and the purity of language that this very 
interesting subject could admit of. At other times 
he was a man of very ordinary abilities." 

It is this activity of thought and readiness of asso- 
ciation that gives to maniacs of a particular class an 
appearance of great ingenuity and acuteness. Hence 
they have l)een said to reason acutely upon false 
premises; and one author has even alleged that a 
maniac of a particular kind would make an excellent 
logician. But to say that a maniac reasons either 
soundly or acutely is an abuse of terms. He reasons 
plausibly and ingeniously ; that is, he catches rapidly 
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incidental and partial rolntions ; and Irom the rapidtty 
with which they are seized upon, it may sometimes 
be difficult at first to detect their fallacy. He might 
have made a skilful logician of the schools, whose 
ingenuity consisted in verbal disputes and frivolous 
distinctions ; but he never can be considered as exer- 
cising that sound logic, the aim of which is to trace 
the real relations of things, and the object of wUch 
is truth. 

The peculiar character of insanity, in all its modi- 
fications, appears to be, that a certain impression 
has fixed itself upon the mind in such a manner ai 
to exclude all others; or to exclude them. from that 
influence which they ought to have on the mind in 
'Its estimate of the relations of thiiKfa. This impres- 
sion may be entirely visionary and unfounded; or it 
may be ui itself true, but distorted in the applications 
which the unsound mind makes of it, and the conse- 
quences which are deduced from it. Thus, a man 
of wealth fancies himself a beggar, and in danger of 
dying of hunger. Another taies up the same im- 
pression who has, in fact, sustained some consider- 
able loss. In the one, the impr'^ssion is entirely 
visionary, like that which might occur in a dream; 
in the other, it is a real and true impression, carried 
to consequences which it does not warrant. 

There is great variety in the degree to which the 
mind is influenced by the erroneous impression. In 
some cases it is such as entirely excludes all others, 
even those immediately arising from the evidence 
of the senses, as in the state of perfect mania for- 
merly referred to. In many others, though in a less 
degree than this, it is such as to change the whole 
character. The particular manner in which this 
more immediately appears will depend, of course, 
upon the nature of the erroneous impression. A 
person formerly most correct in his conduct and 
mbits may become obscene and blasphemous ; ao» 
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customed occupations become odious to him ; the 
nearest and most beloved friends become objects of 
his aversion and abhorrence. Much interettuig mat- 
ter of observation often arises out of these peculiari- 
ties ; and it is no less interesting to observe during 
convalescence the gradual return to former habits 
and attachments. A young lady, mentioned by Dr. 
Rush, who had been for some time confined in a 
lunatic asylum, had shown for several weeks every 
mark of a sound mind except one, — she hated her 
father. At length, she one day acknowledged with 
pleasure the return of her filial attachment, and was 
soon after discharged, entirely recovered. Even 
when the erroneous impression is confined to a single 
subject, it is remarkable how it absorbs the attention, 
to the exclusion of, other feelings of a most intense 
and powerful kind. I knew a person of wealth who 
had fallen into a temporary state of melancholic hal- 
lucination, in connexion with a transaction in busi- 
ness which he regretted having made, but of which 
the real effect was of a trifling nature. While in this 
situation, the most severe distress occurred in his 
family, by the death of one of them under painful 
circumstances, without his being affected by it in the 
sli^^test degree. 

The uniformity of the impressions of maniacs is 
indeed so remarkable that it has been proposed by 
Pinel as a test for distinguishing real from feigned 
insanity. He has seen melancholies confined in the 
Bioetre for twelve, fifteen, twenty, and even thirty 
years ; and through the whole of that period their 
hallucination has been limited to one subject. Others, 
ailer a course of years, have changed from one hal- 
lucination to another. A i^an, mentioned by him, 
was for eight years constantly haunted with the idea 
of being poisoned : he then changed his hallucination 
became sovereign of the world and extremely happy 
and thus continued for four years. 
. The sudden revival of old impressicma^ after ki«» 
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ing been lofDg entirely suspended by mental haDactnfr 
tions, presents soma of tbe most singplar phenomena 
connected with this subject. Dr. Prichard mentions 
an interesting case of this kind from the American 
Jounul of Science. A man had been emplojred for 
a day with a beetle and wedges in sphtting pieces'of 
wood for erecting a fence. At night, before going 
home, he put the beetle and wedges into the hoUow 
of an old tree, and directed his sons, who had been 
at work in an adjoining field, to accompany him next 
morning to assist in making the fence. In the ni^ 
he became maniacal, and continued in a state of in- 
sanity for several years, during which time his mind 
was not occupied with any of the sul^ects with which 
he had been conversant when in health* After seve- 
ral years his reason returned suddenly, and the first 
question he asked was whether his sons had brought 
home the beetle and wedges. They, being afraid of 
entering upon any explanation, only said that theY 
eould not find them ; on which he arose from his bed, 
went to the field where he had been at work so many 
years before, and found, where he had left them, the 
wedges and the iron rings of the beetle, the wooden 
part being entirely mouldered away. — ^A lady, men- 
tioned in the same journal, had been intensely en- 
gaged for some time in a piece of needleworkr 
Before she had completed it, she became insane, and 
continued in that state for seven years, after which 
her reason retnmed suddenly. One of the first ques- 
tions she asked related to her needlework, tho^Ejh 
she had never alkided to it, so far as was recollect^ 
during her illness. I have formerly alluded to the 
remarkable case of a lady who was liable to periodi- 
cal paroxysms of delirium, which often attacked her 
so suddenly, tha^ in conversation she would stop in 
the middle of a story, or even of a sentence, and 
branch off into the subject of her hallucination. On 
the return of her reason, she would resume the con* 
lersation in which she was en^^aged at Uie .time of 
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the attack, beg^inning exactly where she had left off, 
though she had never alluded to it during th^ deli-* 
rium ;, and on the next attack of delirium she would 
resume the subject of hallucination with wMch she 
had been occupied at the conclusion of the ftHrmer 

Cxjsm. In some cases there is a total loss of the 
tissipp of time respecting the period occupied by 
the attack, which on the partial recovery of the pa- 
tient shows itself by singular fancies. A man, men- 
tioned by Haslam, maintained that he had seen the 
seed sown in a particular field, and on passing it again 
three or four days after saw the reapers at work 
cutting down the com. The interval, of which he 
had thus lost entirely the impression, had been spent 
in a state of furious insanity ; from this he had in 
so far recovered as, by a mere act of observation 
and memory, to form this notion, but not so far as, 
by an act of comparison or judgment, to perceive its 
absurdity. 

Among the most singular phenomena connected 
with insanity we must reckon those cases in which 
the hallucination is confined to a single point, while 
on every other subject the patient speaks and acts 
like a rational mail; and he often shows the most 
astonishing power of avoiding the subject of his dis- 
ordered impression, when circumstances make it 
advisable for him to do so. A man, mentioned by 
Pinel, who had been for some time coofined in the 
Bicetre, was, on the visitation of a commissary, or- 
dered, to be discharged as perfecth^ sane, after along 
conversation in which he had conducted himself with 
the greatest propriety. The olBoer prepared the 
vroces verba! for his discharge, and gave it nim to put 
nis name to it, when he subscribed himself Jesus 
Christ, and then indulged in all the reveries con- 
nected with that delusion, l^ord Erskine igiveB a 
very remarkable history of a man who indicted Dr. 
Munro for confining him without cause in a mad- 
house* He underwent the most rigid eicaminatiun. 

Y 
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by the counsel of the defenduit without discovering 
any appearance of Insanityi nntii a gentleman came 
into cCnirt who desired a question to be put to him 
respecting a princess with, whom he had corres- 
ponded in cherry-juice. He immediately talked about 
the piincess in the most insane manner, and the cause 
was at an end. But this having taken place in West- 
minster, he commenced another action in the city of 
London, and on this occasion no effort could induce 
him to expose his insanity ; so that the cause was 
dismissed only by bringing against him the evidence 
taken at Westminster. On another occasion Lord 
Erskine examined a gentleman who had indicted his 
brother for confining him as a maniac, and the ex- 
amination had gone on for great part of a day with- 
out discovering any trace of insanity. Dr. Sims 
then came into court, and informed the counsel that 
the gentleman considered himself as the Saviour of 
the world. A single observation addressed to him 
in this character showed his insanity, and put an end 
to the cause. Many similar cases are on record. 
Several years ago a gentleman in Edinburgh who 
was brou^t before a jury to be cognosced, defeated 
every attempt of the opposite counsel to discover 
any trace of insanity, until a gentleman came into 
court who ought to have been present at the begio* 
ning of the case, but had been accidentally detained. 
He immediately addressed the patient by asking him 
what were his latest accounts from the planet Saturn, 
and speedily elicited ample proofs of insanity. 

Of the nature and cause of that remarkable coDr 
dition of the mental faculties which gives rise to the 
phenomena of insanity, we know nothing. We can 
only observe the facts, and endeavour to trace amonff 
them some general principle of connexion: and 
even in this there is great difficulty, chiefly from 
the want of observations particulaily directed to 
this ob/eet. Thei^ would be much interesting sub* 
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ject of inquiry in tracing the origin of the particular 
chain of ideas which anse in individual caseaof in- 
sanity; and likewise the manner in which similai 
impressions are modified in different esses, either br 
circumstances in the natural disposition or the km: 
vidual, or by the state of his bodily functions at m 
time. From what has been observed, it setjms prob- 
able that in both these respects there is preserved 
a remarkable analogy to dreaming. The particular 
hallucinations may be chieflj'^ referred to the follow 
ing heads — 

I. Propensities of Character, which hadlseenkeptim- 
der restraint by reason or by external circumstances, 
or old habits which had been subdued or restrained, 
developing themselves without control, and leading 
the mind into trains of fancies arising out of them. 
Thus, a man of an aspiring ambitious character may 
imagine himself a king or great personage ; while 
in a man of a timid, suspicious disposition, the mind 
may fix upon some supposed injuiy, or loss either 
of property or reputation. 
. 

Iln Old associations recalled into the mind, and 
mixed up perhaps with more recent occurrences, in 
l^e same manner as we often see in^iireaming. A 
lady, mentioned by Dr. Gooch, who became insane 
in consequence of an alarm from a house on fire in 
her neighbourhood, imagined that she was the Vir- 
gin Mary, and had a luminous halo round her head. 

III. Visions of the imagination which have for- 
merly been indulged in, of that kind which we caU 
wakuig dreams, or castle-building, recurring to the 
mind in this condition, and now believed to have a 
real existence. I have been able to trace this source 
of the hallucination. In one case, for example, it 
turned upon an ofllce to which the individual ima- 
gined he had been aiV)ointed ; and it was \m^«iK^% 
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to pemude him to the ootflwj^ or even that the 
office was not vacant He afterward acknowled|ed 
that his fancy had at various times been fixed upon 
Uiat appointment, though there were ho circum- 
stances that warranted him in entertaining any ex- 
pectation of it. In a man, mentioned by Dr. Mori- 
son, the hallucination turned upon circumstances 
which had been mentioned when his fortune was 
told by a gipsy. 



IV. Bodily feelings giidng rise to trains of 
ciations, in the same extravagant manner as in 
dreaming. A man, mentioned hy Dr. Rush, ima- 
gined that he had, a Caflre in his stomach, who had 
got into it at the Cape of Good Hope, and had oc- 
casioned him a constant uneasiness ever since. In 
such a case, it is probable, that there had been some 
fixed or frequent uneasy feeling at the stomach, and 
that about the commencement of his complaint, ha 
had been strongly impressed by some transaction in 
which a Caffre was concerned. 

V. ITiere seems reason to believe that the hallu- 
cinations of the insane are often influenced by a cer- 
tain sense of the new and singular state in which 
their mental powers really are, and a certain feeling, 
though confused and ill-defined, of the loss of that 
power over their mental processes which they pos- 
sessed when in health. To a feeling of Ihis kind, 1 
am disposed to refer the impression so common 
among the insane of being under the influence of 
some supernatural power. They sometimes repre- 
sent it as the working of an evil spirit, and some- 
times as witchcraft. Very often they describe it as 
*. "mysterious and undue influence which some indi- 
vidual has obtained over them ; and this influence 
they often represent as being carried on by means 
of electricity, galvanism, or magnetism. This im- 

-nression being once established of a mysterious 
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srgency, or a mysterious change in the state and feel- 
ings of the individual, various other incidental asso- 
ciations may be brought into connexion with it, ac- 
cording as particular circumstances have made a 
deep impression on the mind. A man, mentioneid 
by Pinel, who had become insane during the French 
revolution, imagined that he had been guillotined ; 
that the judges had changed their mind after the 
sentence was executed, and had ordered his head to 
be put on again ; and that the persons intrusted 
with this duty had made a mistake, and put a wrong 
head upon him. Another individual, mentioned by 
Dr. ConoUy, imagined that he had been hanged, and 
brought to life by means of galvanism ; and that the 
whole of his life had not been restored to him. 

Out of the same undefined feeling 6f mental pro- 
cesses very different from those of their healthy 
state probably arises another common impression, 
namely, of intercourse with spiritual beings, visions, 
and revelations. The particular character of these, 
perhaps, arises out of some previous processes of 
the mind, or strong propensity of the character ; 
and the notion of a supernatural revelation may 
proceed from a certain feeling of the new and pecu- 
liar manner in which the impression is fixed upon 
the mind. A priest, mentioned by PInel, imagined 
that he had a commission from the Virgin Mary to 
murder a certain individual, who was accused of in- 
fidelity. It is probable that the patient in this case 
had been naturally of a violent and irascible dispo- 
sition ; that he had come in contact with this per- 
son, and had been annoyed and irritated by infidel 
sentiments uttered by him ; and that a strong feel- 
ingr in regard to him had thus been excited in his 
mind, which, in his insane state, was formed into 
this vision. 

When the mental impression is of a depressing 
character, that modification of the disease is \fSA-^ 

Y3 
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duced which is called melanitelia. It ■etfkns to dif- 
fer from mania merely in the sotgect.of hallueinab* 
tion, and accordingly we find the two modifications 
pass into each other, — the same patient being at one 
time in a state of melancholic depression, and at 
another of maniacal excitement. It is, however, 
more common for the melancholic to continue in 
the state of depression, and generally in reference 
to one subject ; and the difference between him and 
the exalted maniac does not appear to depend upon 
the occasionad cause. For we sometimes find per- 
sons who have become deranged in connexion with 
overwhelming calamities, show no depression, nor 
even a recollection of their distresses, but the high- 
est state of exalted mania. The difference appean 
to depend chiefly upon constitutional peculiarities 
of character. 

The most striking peculiarity of melancholia is 
the preyaiUng propensity to suicide ; and there are 
facts connected with this subject which remarkably 
illustrate what may be called the philosophy of in- 
sanity. When the melancholic hallucination has 
fuUy taken possession of the mind, it becomes the 
sole object of attention, without the power of vaiy« 
ing the impression, or of directing the thoughts to 
any facts or coosiderations calculated to remove or 
palliate it* The evil seems overwhelming and irre- 
mediable, admitting neither of palliation, consols^ 
lion, nor hope. For the process of mind calculated 
to diminish such an impression, or even to produce 
the hope of a palliation of the evil, is precisely that 
exercise of mind which, in this singular condition, 
is lost or suspended ; namely, a power of changing 
the subject of thought, of transferring the attention 
to other facts and considerations, and of comparing 
the mental impression with these, and with the ac- 
tual state of external things. Under such a convic- 
tion uf overwhelming and hopeless misery, the feel* 
ing nalumlly arises of life being a burden* and tbjs 
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is succeeded by a determination to quit it. When 
such an association has once been formed, it also 
A^BH itself upon the Qiind, and fails to be corrected 
by those considerations which ought to remove it 
That it is in this manner the impression arises, and 
not from any process analogous to the determination 
of a sound mind, appears, among other circum- 
stances, from the singular manner in which it is 
often dissipated ; namely, by the accidental produc* 
tion of some new impression, not calculated in any 
degree to influence the subject of thought, but 
simply to give a momentary direction of the mind 
to some other feeling. Thus a man, mentioned by 
Pinel, had left his house in the night with the deter- 
mined resolution of drowning himself, when he was 
attacked by robbers. He did his best to escape from 
them, and, having done so, returned home, the reso- 
lution of suicide being entirely dissipated. A 
woman, mentioned, I believe, by Dr. Burrows, had 
her resolution changed in the same manner, by 
something falling on her head after she had gone 
out for a similar purpose. 

A very singular modification occurs in some of 
these cases. With the earnest desire of death, 
there is combined an impression of the criminality 
of snicide; but this, instead of correcting the hallu* 
cination, only leads to another and most extraordi- 
'feary mode of effecting the purpose; namely, by 
committing murder, and so 'dying by the hand of 
justice. Several instances are on record in which 
this remarkable mental process was distinctly traced 
and avowed ; and in which there was no mixture of 
malice against the individuals who were murdered. 
On the contrary, they were generally children; and 
in one of the cases, the maniac distinctly avowed 
his resolution to commit murder, with a view of 
dying by a sentence of law, and at the same time, 
his determination that his victim should be a childf 
laa he should thus aioid t^ additional goilt oC «fisd? 
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ing a person out of the world in a state of unrepsnted 
sin. The mental process in such a case presents a 
most interestingjsubject of reflection. It appears to 
be purely a process of association, without the 
power of reasoning. I should suppose that there 
had been at a former period, during a comparatively 
healthy state of. t)ie mental faculties, a repeated 
contemplation of suicide, which had been alwap 
checkea by an immediate conviction of its dreadful 
criminality. In this manner, a strong connexion 
had been formed, which, when the idea of suicide 
afterward came into the mind during the state of 
insanity, led to the impression of its heinousnessi 
not by a process' of reasoning, but by simple asso- 
ciation. The subsequent steps are the distorted 
reasonings of insanity, mixed with some previow 
impression of the safe condition of children dyio; 
in infancy. This explanation, I think, is strongly 
countenanced by the consideration, that had the 
idea of the criminality of suicide been in any de- 
gree a process of reasoning, a corresponding con- 
viction of the guilt of murder must have followed it 
I find, however, one case which is at variance with 
this hypothesis. The reasoning of that unfortunate 
individual was, that if he committed murder and 
died by the hand of justice, there would be titne for 
making his peace with the Almighty between the 
crime and his execution, which would not be tha^ 
case if he should die by suicide. This was* a spe* 
cies of reasoning, — but it was purely the reasonmg 
of insanity. 

Attempts have been made to refer insanity to dis- 
ease of bodily organs, but hitherto without much 
success. In some instances we are able to trace a 
connexion of this kind ; but in a large proportion 
we can trace no bodily disease. On this subject, as 
well as various other points connected with the phe- 
nomenst of insanity^ extensive and careful obaerva- 
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tion will be required before we are entitled to ad- 
vance to any conclusions. In regard to what have 
been called the moral causes of insanity, also, I sus- 
pect there has been a good deal of fallacy, arising 
from considering as a mora] cause what was really 
a part of tiie disease. Thus we find so many cases 
of insanity referred to erroncQus views of religion, 
so many to love, so many to ambition, &ci But 
perhaps it may be doubted whether that which was 
ra these cases considered as the cause, was not 
rather, in many ihstances, a pail of the hallucination. 
This, I think, applies in a peculiar manner to the 
important subject of religion, which, by a common 
but ve^ loose mode of speaking, is often mentioned 
as a frequent cause of insanity. When there is a 
constitutional tendency to insanity, or to melancholy, 
one of its leading modifications* every subject is dis- 
torted to which the mind can be directed, and none 
more frequently or more remarkably than the great 
questions of religious belief. But this is the effect^ 
not the cause ; and the frequency of this kind of 
halluciuation, and the various forms which it as- 
sumes, may be ascribed to the subject being one to 
which the minds of all men are so naturally directed 
in one degree or another, and of which do man Wimft 
can entirely divpst himself. Even when the miro 
does give way under a great moral cause, such as 
§»e i w helming misfortunes, we often find that the 
hallucmation does not refer to them, but to some- 
thing entirely distinct : — stxiking examples of fhis 
are mentioned by Pinel. 

Insanity is, in a large proportion of cases, to be 
truced to hereditavy predisposition ; and this is often 
so strong that no prominent moral cause is neces- 
sary for the production of the disease, and probably 
no moral treatment would have any effect m pre- 
venting it. We must, however suppose, that where 
a tendency to insanity exists, there may be, in many 
cases, circumstances in mental habits or nie\it;£l 
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mind rapidly contemplates the event in all its rela- 
tions, and speedily arrives at the precise impression 
or emotion which it is in truth fitted to produce^ In 
othcars, this is done more slowly, perhaps more im- 
perfectly, and' probably not without the aid of sug- 
gestions from other minds ; while, in some, the first 
impression is so strong and so permanent, and re- 
sists in such a manner those considerations which 
might remove or moderate it, that we find difficulty 
in drawing the line between it and that kind of false 
impression which constitutes the lower degree of 
insanity. Habits of mental application must also 
exert a great influence ; and we certainly remark a 
striking difference between those who are accus- 
tomed merelv to works of imagination and taste, 
and those whose minds have been rigidly exercised 
to habits of calm and severe inquiry .r A fact is men- 
tioned by Dr. Oonolly which, if it shall be confirmed 
by farther observation, would lead to some most im- 
portant reflections. He states that it appears from 
the registers of the Bicetre, that maniacs of the more 
educate4 ctasses consist almost entirely of priests, 
4rtists, painters, sculptors, poets, and musicians; 
while no instance, it is said, occurs of the disease in 
naturalists, physicians,^ geometricians, or chymists.- 

The higher degrees of insanity are in general so 
distinctly defined in their characters as to leave no 
room for doubt in deciding upon the nature of the 
affection. But it is otherwise in regard to many of 
the lower modifications ; and great discretion is often 
required in judging whether the conduct of an indi- 
vidual, in particular instances, is to be considered as 
indicative of insanity. This arises from the princi- 
ple, which must never be lost sight of, that in such 
eases we are not to decide simply from the facts them- 
selves, but by their relation to other circumstances, 
and to the previous habits an^ character of the 
individnal. There are many pectdiarities and eocAw* 
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tricities of character \i^hich do not constitate in* 
sanity ; and the same peculiarities may afford reaaon 
for suspecting insanity in one person and not in an« 
other; namely, when in the iormer they have ap* 
peared suddenly, and are much opposed to his pre* 
vious uniform character : while, to the latter, theY 
have been long known to be/ habitual and natural. 
Thus, acts of thoughtless prodigality and extrava- 
gance may, in one person, be considered entirely in 
accordance with his uniform character; while the 
same acts, committed by a person formerly distiii' 
guished by sedate and prudent conduct, may g|ive 
good ground for suspecting insanity, — and in fact 
constitute a form in which the affection very often 
appears. In ordinary cases of insanity, a man*s con- 
duct is to be tried by a comparison with- the average 
conduct of other men ; but, m many of the cases 
now referred to, he must be compared with his fop 
mer self. 

Another caution is to be kept in mind, respecting 
the mental impressions of the individual in these 
slight or suspected cases of insanity; that an ini' 
pression which gives reason for suspecting insanity 
m one case, because we know it to be entirely un- 
founded and imaginary, may allow of no such concla« 
sion in another, in which it has some reasonable or 
plausible foundation. Insane persons indeed often 
relate stories which hang together so plausibly and 
consistently, that we cannot say whether we are to 
consider them as indicative of insanity, until we 
have ascertained whether they have any foundation, 
or are entirely imaginary. In one instance, which 
was referred to in the discussions respecting a late 
remarkable -case, the principal fact alleged against 
the individual was, his having taken up a suspicion 
of the fidelity of his wife. But it turned out to be 
a very general opinion among his neighbours (hat 
the impression was well-founded. The same prin* 
cipl§ t^pliea to the anti^^iathies against intimate 
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friends which are often so remarkable in the insane. 
They may be of such' a nature as decidejdly to mark 
the haUueination of in8ftnity,-*-as when a person ex* 
presMi a dislike to a ehild, formerly beloved, on the 
ground that he is not really his child, but an evil 
spirit which has aqiumed his form. This is clearly 
insanity; but if the antipathy be against a friend or 
relative, without any such- reason assigned for it, we 
require to keep in view the inquiry, whether the im- 
pression be the result of hallucination, or whether 
the relative has really given any ground for it. In all 
alight or doubtful cases, much discretion should be 
118^ in putting an individual under restraint, and 
etill more in immediately subjecting him to confine* 
ment in an asylum for lunatics. But there is one 
tnodification in which all such delicacy must be dh* 
pensed with, namely, in those jnelanchollc cases 
which have shown any tendency to suicide. When* 
ever this propensity has appeared, no time is to be 
lost in taking the most effectual precautions; and 
the most painful consequences have very often re- 
sulted in cases of this description, from misplaced 
delicacy and delay. 

The subject of hallucination in insanity we have 
seen may be either entirely imaginary and sjound- 
les8, or may be a real event viewed in false relations, 
and carried to false consequences. This view of the 
subject bears upon an important practical point 
which has been much agitated, namely, the liability 
of maniacs to punishment ; and which has been ably 
and ingeniously argued by Lord Erskine in his de- 
fence of Hatfield, who fired at his majesty Kii^ 
George III. The principle contended for by this 
eminent person is, that when a maniac commits a 
fsrime under the influence of an impression which is 
entirely visionary, and purely the hallucination of 
Insanity, he is not the object of punishment ; but 
that* though he may have' shown vcvsanit^ yel ^^^cmi 
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things, h6 is liable ta pimishmeiit If 
mider which he acted was true, aadthe h 
sion arisiD^ out of it was directed to ita i 

ject He iliustrates this principle by csonti ^ _ 

case of Hatfield with that of Lord Ftemra. IMUl 
had taken a fancy that the end^^ the worid i 
hand, and that the death of hismi^Jesty waa in 
way connected with important ereote wld^ 
about to take place. Lord Fenrersr after nk 
varioos indications of insanity, murderad ^'M 
against whom lie was known toharboiuhdeep<4iiH 
resentment, os account of real transactioiis m wM 
that individual had rendered himself obnoxioisll 
him. The former, therefore, is considered arp 
example of thejpure hallucination of insanity |.Al 
latter as one w human passion founded on Uri 
ereats and directed to its inroper obfecl. HatM^ 
accordinfflyr was acquitted;' Imt iKMd Feners atf 
convicted of murder, and executed. The teatrMl 
between the two cases is stifficiently strikinifi bit 
it may be questioned whether it will bear aTl tbrt 
Lord Erskioe has founded upon it. There can it 
no doubt of the first of his propositions, that a paii' 
son actinff under the pure haUucinati6n of iosani^, 
in regard to impressions which are entirely an- 
founded, is not the object of punishment. But tkt 
converse does not seem to follow ; namely, that ths 
man becomes an object of punishment merelT bs- 
cause the impression was foimded in fact, and bS' 
cause there was a human passion directed to its 
proper ol^t. For it is among the characters of 
insanity not only to call up impressions which an 
entirely visionary, but also to distort and exaggerate 
those which are true, and to carry them to eonss* 
quences which they do not wairantin the estimation 
of a sound mind. A. person, for instance, who ha» 
suffered a loss in business which does not afl^t tc% 
drcumstances in any important de|[ree may imaguky 
under the influence of haUndnationrthat lie ii • 
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ruined man, and that his family is reduced to beg- 
gary. Now, were a wealthy man under the influ- 
ence of such hallucination to commit an outrage on 
a person who had defrauded him of a trifling sum, 
the case would aflbrd the character mentioned b}' 
Lord Erskine, namely, humanr passion founded upon 
real events, sind directed to its proper object : but 
10 one, probably, would doubt for a moment that 
the process was as much the result of insanity as 
f the impression had been entirely visionary. In 
;hi9 hypothetical case, indeed, the injury, though 
«al, is slight ; but it does not appear that the prin- 
Hple is necessarily affected by the injury being great, 
>r more in relation to the result which it leads to 
iccordUig to the usual course of human passion. It 
vould appear probable, therefore, that in deciding a 
loubtful case, a jury ought to be guided, not merely 
»y the circumstances of the case itself, but by the 
ividen;;e of insanity in other things. This, accord- 
ngly, appears to have been the rule on which a jury 
icSed in another important case mentioned by Lord 
ilrskine, in which an unfortunate female, under the 
nfluence of insanity, murdered a man who had se- 
iuced and deserted her. Here was a real injury of 
he highest description, and human passion founded 
ipon it and directed to its proper object ; but the 
ury, on proof of derangement in other things, ac- 
[uitted the prisoner, who, accordingly, soon passed 
nto a state of ** undoubted and deplorable insanity.'' 
n the case of Lord Ferrers, also, it would appear 
hat the decision proceeded, not so much upon the 
principle of human passion directed, to its proper 
object, as upon an impression that his lordship's pre« 
rious conduct had been indicative of uncontrolled 
rioience of temper, rather than actual insanity. 

8ome of the points which ha^e been briefly alluded 
JO seem to bear on the practical part of this im« 
)ortant subject, — the moral treatment of insanity. 
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Without entering on any lengthened disensaion, 
some leading principles may be referred to the fol- 
lowing heads : — 

I. It will be generally admitted that every attempt 
to reason with a maniac is not only fruitless, but 
rather tends to fix more deeply his erroneous impres- 
sion. An important rule in the moral management 
of the insane will therefore probably be, to avoid 
every allusion to the subject of their hallucination, 
to remove from them every thing calculated by as- 
sociation to lead to it, and to remove them from 
scenes and persons likely to recall or keep up the 
erroneous impression. Hence, probably, in a great 
measure arises the remarkable benefit of removing 
the insane from their usual residence, friends, and 
attendants, and placing them in new scenes and en- 
tirely under the care of strangers. The actual effect 
o^this measure is familiar to every one who is in any 
degree conversant with the management of the insane. 
That the measure may have its full effect, it appears 
to be of importance that the patient should not, for 
a considerable time, be visited by any friend or ac- 
quaintance; but should be separated from every 
thing connected with his late erroneous associa* 
tions. The danger also is well known which attends 
premature return to home and common. associates; 
— immediate relapse having qften followed this, in 
cases which had been going oh for some time in the 
most fs^vourable manner. 

II. Occupation. This is referable to two kinds, 
namely, bodily and mental. The higher states of 
mania in general admit of no occupation ; but, on 
the contrary, often require coercion. A degree be- 
low this may admit of bodily occupation ; and when 
this can be accomph^hed in such a manner as fully 
to occupy the attention and produce fatigue, there is 
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reason to believe that much benefit may result from 
it. Dr. Gregory used to mention a farmer in the 
north of Scotland who had acquired uncommon 
celebrity in the treatment of the insane ; and his 
method consisttd chiefly in- having them constantly 
employed in the most severe bodily labour. As 
soon, also, as the situation of the patient will admit 
of it, mental occupation must be considered as of the 
utmost importance : it should not consist merely of 
desultory employment or amusement, but should 
probably be regulated by two principles : — I. Occu- 
pations calculated to lead the mind gradually into a 
connected series of thought. When the mental 
condition of the patient is such as to make it prac- 
t^able, nothing answers so well as a course of his- 
tory, the leading events being distinctly written out 
in the forin of a table, with the dates. Thus the at- 
tention is fixed in an easy and connected manner; 
and in cases which admit of such occupation being 
continued the effect is often astonishing. 8. En- 
deavouring to discover the patient's former habits 
and favourite pursuits, at a period previous to the 
hallucination, and unconnected with it; and using 
means for leading his attention to these. I have 
already alluded to the complete suspension of all 
former pursuits and attachments which often takes 
plac^ in insanity, and* to a return of them as being 
frequently the most marked and satisfactory symp- 
tom of convalescence. This is, in such cases, to be 
considered as a sign, not a cause of the improve- 
ment ; but there seems every reason to believe that 
the principle might be acted upon with advantage in 
the moral treatment of certain forms of insanity. 
On a similar principle, it is probable that in many 
case? much benefit mig^t result from moral mana^ 
ment calculated to revive associations of a pleasmg 
kind, in regard to circumstances anterior to th« oc- 
currence of the malady. 

Z2 
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III. Careful classification of the insane, so that 
the mild and peaceful melancholic may not be har- 
assed by the ravings of the maniac. The import- 
ance of this is obvious ; but of still ffreater im- 
portance it will probably be, to ^atcn the • first 
dawnings of reason, and instantly to remove the pa* 
tient from all associates by whom his mind might 
be again bewildered. The following case, mentiooed 
by Piuel, is certainl}r an extreme one, but nwch im- 
portant reflection arises out of it u\ reference both 
to this* and the preceding topic : — A musician con« 
fined in the Bicetre, as one of the first symptoms 
of returning reason, made some slight allusions to 
his favourite instrument. It was immediately pro- 
cured for him ; he occupied himself with music fo( 
several hours every day, and his convalescence 
seemed to be advancing rapidly. But he was then 
unfortunately allowed to come frequently in^o con- 
tact with a furious maniac, by meeting him in the 
gardens. The musician's mind was unhinged; his 
violin was destroyed ; and he fell back into a state 
of insanity which was considered as confirmed and 
hopeless. 

Cases of decided insanity in general admit of little 
moral treatment, until the force of the disease has 
been broken in some considerable degpree. But 
among the numerous modifications which come un- 
der the view of the physician, there are various 
forms in which, by judicious moral management, a 
great deal is to be accomplished. Some of these 
affections are of a temporary nature, and have so ' 
little influence on a man's general conduct in life, 
that they are perhaps not known beyond his own 
family, or confidential friends. In some of these 
cases the individual is sensible of the singular change 
which has taken place in the state of his menUd 
powecs, and laments the distortion of hm feelings 
and affections. He complains, perhaps, that he has 
' ^st hia usud interest in his family^ and his usual 
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affection for them ; and that he seems to be deprived 
of every feeling of which he was formerly suscepti- 
ble. The truth is, that the mind has become so oc- 
cupied by the erroneous impression as to be inac- 
'Cessible to any other, and incapable of applying to 
Any pursuit, or following out a train of thought. 

A most interesting affection of this class often 
comes under the observation of the physician, con- 
sisting of deep but erroneous views of religion, 
generally accompanied with disturbed sleep and con 
siderable derangement of the system, and procfucing 
a state of mind closely bordering upon insanity. It 
occurs most commonly in young persons of acute 
and susceptible feelings, and requires the most deli- 
cate and cautious management. Two modes of 
treatment are frequently adopted in regard to it, 
both equally erroneous. The one consists in hur«*« 
rying the individual into the distraction of company, 
or a rapid journey ; the other, in urging rel^ous dis- 
cussions, and books of profound divinity. Both are 
equally injudicious, especially the latter ; for every 
attempt to discuss the important subject to whion 
the distorted impression refers only serves to fix 
the hallucination more deeply. The mode of treat-- 
ment which I have always found most beneficial 
consists of regular exercise, with attention to the 
general health ; and in enforcing a course of read- 
ing of a nature likely to fix the mind, and carry it 
forward in a connected train. Light reading or 
mere amusement will not answer the purpose. A 
regular course of history, as formerly mentioned, 
appears to succeed best, and fixing the attention by 
writing out the dates and leading events in the form 
of a table. When the mind 4ias been thus gradually 
exercised for some time in a connected train of 
thought, it is often astonishing to observe how it 
will return to the subject which had entirely over- 
powered it, with a complete dissipation of former 
erroneous impressions. A frequent complaint at 
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the commencement of such an exercise 1% that the 
person finds it impossible to fix the attention, or to 
recollect the subject of even a few sentences : this 
is part of the disease, and by perseverance gradually 
disappears. This experiment I have had occasion 
to make many times, and it has always appeared to 
me one of extreme interest. I do not say that it 
has uniformly succeeded, for the affection frequently 
passes into confirmed insanity ; but it has succeeded 
# m a suflcient number of instances to give every en- 
coura^ment for a careful repetition of it. The same 
observations and the same mode of treatment apply 
to the other forms of partial hallucination. The 
plan is, of course, to be assisted by regular exercise, 
and attention to the general health, which is usually 
much impaired. The affections are particularly 
connected in a very intimate manner with a disor- 
dered state of the stomach and bowels, and with 
derangements in the female constitution. Means 
adapted to these become, therefore, an essential part 
of the management. 

There has been considerable discussion respecting 
the distinction between insanity and idiocy. It has 
• " ®*"J^ *^*t ^he insane reason justly on false prem- 
ises ; and that idiots reason falsely on sound premises. 
This does not seem to be well founded. It would 
appear mat a maniac may reason either upon false 
.w i« InPfl®""'^®! V ^"* ^^^^ »« either case, his reason- 
oAhin^"®^v^ ^y distorted views of the relations 

Reason !?'oii*l '^'•''^ ^" ^^® ^**^®^ ^^^» <^oe8 "Ot 
Ltl h! / * *^^* ^5' ^^o"«^h ^^ n>ay remember the 
^^' t« ^^^ ."?^ .*^^^® ^^e^r relations. Idiocy ap- 
Sv ^m'^'^^'^i' '"^ ^ ^'•■^^^^^ ^r ^^« degree, in a 
powers 'T'f'Iu^ ?^ weakened state of the mental 

^e hat; fi^en tb.'? ""^^ T^^^^* ^^ the contrary, 
powers m^u -b \" ^^® insane, certain mental 

K)%^L^- "" t^ ^^^^^^ «^ ^^ activity,-the 
"lemory tecaUing thmgs long gone by,— the imagi 
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lation forminpr brilliant associations, — every faculty 
n the highest activity except the power of tracing 
;orrect relation9* I have already referred to a geu- 
lemanmentionedbyPinel, who possessed during the 
taroxysm a brilliancy of conception and readiness 
»f memory which ^ere not natural to him. Another, 
aentioned by the same writer, who was infatuated 
nth the chimera of perpetual motion, constructed 
lidces of mechanism which were the result of the 
(lost profound combinations, at the time when he 
V9S so mad that he believed his head to have been 
hanged. A female, mentioned, I believe, by Rushy 
anff with great beauty and sweetness, which she 
ouTd not do when she was sane ; and a musfcian 
kayed, when insane, much better than when he was 
ell. 

In that remarkable obliteration of the mental facul- 
es, on the other hand, which we call idiocy, fatuity, 
r dimentia, there is none of the distortion of m- 
mity. It is a simple torpor of the faculties, in the 
Igher degrees amounting to total insensibility to 
irery impression ; and some remarkable facts are 
)nnected with the manner in which it arises witl^ 
lit bodily disease. A man, mentioned by Dr. RusRf 
as so violently affected by some losses in trade 
lat he was deprived almost instantly of all his 
lental faculties. He did not take notice of any 
ling, not even expressing a desire for food, but 
erely taking it when it was put into his mouth. A 
irvant dressed him in the morning, and conducted 
m to a seat in his parlour, where he remained the 
hole day, with his body bent forward, and his eyes 
ced on the floor. In this state he continued nearly 
^e years, and then recovered completely £lnd rather 
iddenly. The account which he afterward gave 
* his condition daring this period was, that his mind 
as entirely lost ; and that it was only about two 
onths before his final recovery ^ut he began to 
ive sensations and thoughts of any kiud. T^M^'eft 
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at first served avly to conyey feen sad sppisisn 
sions, especially in the nig^it-tiiiM. Of pSiisGt 
idiocy produced in the same nuumsr by a monl 
cause anaffectinffeiLamide isgbanbyPin^lfr— Tvs 
young men, brouers, were.canied off tQrtha osih 
scriptioiL and| in the first action in which they wen 
engagedTone of thtm was shot dead by the aids of 
the other. .The survivor was instantly /rtroefc wii| 
perfect idiocy. He was taken home to hie fhtfasn 
housenwhere. another brother was so aflhcted by thi| 
sight of him, that he was seised in the same bhu^ 
neriymd in thi^ state of perfect idiocr, they wm 
hotMeceiired into the Bicetre. I have formerly rt^ 
ferred Jko various ezanipler of this condltioa allp8^ 
venioy^QA bodily disease. In' some of them As 
affection was permanent ; in oUiers it was entin^ 
recovered from. - ^ 

Thc'most strikinff illustratioiiof this various shades 
of idiocy is derived from the modificatione of intti^ 
lectu^ condition Dbserved in the cretins of the Yal- 
UuSp JFhese singular bein^ are usually divided into 
duap classes, which ret:eive the name of cretins, 
aBiKctetins, and cretins of the third degree. The 
JUrst of these classes, or perfect cretins, aro in point 
of intellect, scarcely removed above mere animal 
life. Many of them cannot speak, and are only so 
far sensible of the common calls of nature, as to go, 
when excited by hunger, to places where they have 
been accustomed to receive their food. Tl^ rest bt 
their time is spent, either in basking in the sun, or 
sitting by the fire without an]^ toace ^intelligence* 
The next class, or semi-cretu£shJ|Fa hi^er de» 
gree of intelligence ; they remAlfMpr common events, 
understand what is said to thenl/siad Express them* 
selves in an intelligent i|nl||^r on the yiost common 
subjects. They are t^^Sgllt to •'Nlpit prajrers, but 

ny nudVkg to 



scarcely appear to annex any nuwlpig to the words 
which the;^ employ ; and they c<uu;l|^0 taught to 
isead or write, or even to number tUsiJritvers. The 
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cretins of the third degree learn to read and write, 
though with very little understanding of what they 
read, except ou the most common topics. But they 
are acutely alive to their own interest, and extremely 
litigious. They are without prudence or discretion 
in the direction of their affairs, and the regulation 
of their conduct ; yet obstinate, and unwilling to be 
advised. Their memory is good as to what they 
ha\e seen or heard, and they learn to imitate what 
they have observed in various arts, as machinery, 
painting sculpture, and architecture ; but it is mere 
imitation without invention. Some of them jpam 
mudic in the same manner; and others attempt pietry 
of the lowest kind, distinguished by mere rhyme. It 
is said that none of them can be taught arithmetic, 
but I do not know whether this has been ascertained 
to be invariably true ; — there is no doubt that it is 
a very general peculiarity. 

The imbecile in other situations show characters 
very analogous to these. Their memory is oftei^ 
remarkably retentive ; but it appears to be merely m 
power of retaining facts or words in the order uid\ 
connexion in which they have been presented to-. 
them^ without the capacity of tracing relations, sxA 
forming new associations. In this manner, they 
sometimes acquire languages, and even procure a 
name for a kind of scholarship; and they learn to 
imitate in various arts, but without invention. ' Their 
deficiency appears to be in the powers of abstracting, 
recombining, and tracing relations ; consequently they 
are deficient in judgment, for which these processes 
are necessary. The maniac, on the other hand, 
seizes relations acutely, rapidly, and often ingeni* 
ously, — but not soundly. They are only incidental 
relations, to which he is led by some train of asso- 
ciation existing id his own mind ; but they occupy 
his attention in snch a manner that he does not ad- 
mit the consideration of other relations, or compare 
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them wifhthoM wlneh hsve fikad tiimqMhFWtpon 
his mind* - 

The states of idioor and insanity, ibarHonf sre 
clearly distingnislwwi m the mora eomnfeta wtamnliw 
of both; but jd|»9r> instanees oeeur in wlwA tiwy 
pass into eachother* and when it is diAenlt to mk 
to which of the-afiectionsthecaaeis tobevsiniedr 
I believe they may also be» to a eertain eKt«sl« cosi^ 
bined; oi^that there may be a certain diminnlMNi of 
the mental powers existing along with that diatoitkii 
which constitutes insani^. They like wise altemstir 
. with one another^ — maniacal parooyama often iesw 
ins^%» patient, in thdintenrus, in a state of kfiocfr 
A Yery-mterestingi'iBodification of another kind w 
mentioned by Piuel h— ^Five yonng men were reesived 
into the Bicetre« whose intellectnal fhcetties s|k 
pearedto be really obliterated; and they- eontiDned 
m this state for periods of from three to ofrsraidi of 
twelve months. They were then seiaed with par' 
oxysttie of considerable violence^ which continued 
^Apm fifteen to twenty-five days, after whidi they 

^tl\ Wocy can seldom be the subject either of medical 
''-tieir^moral treatment ; but the peculiar characters of 
it often become the object of attention in courts of 
law, in relation to the competency of iml>ecile per^ 
sons to manage their own afiairs; and mueh diA- 
'Culty oTten occurs in tracing the line between com-^ 
petency and incompetency^ Several years ago a 
ease occurred in Edinburgh, wUc^fXcited much 
discussion, and shows, in a strikMMianner, some of 
the peculiajrities of this conditionoRne mental facul- 
ties :•— A pentleman of ^onsidMU^ ^ponerty hav- 
ing died intestate, his Mr^^Maw'^iwMip younger 
brother, who had always been reimBHMreryoe* 
flcient in intellect; and ( oinniijiiwij^s ulallMh 
now brought an action into themmrt ef Sessiosr 
for the purpose of finding him i^^mMlMp and ob' 
taioixig the autiMmty of the ^tfH^fwr pamag hint 
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under trustees. In the investigation of this case, 
various respectable persons deponed that they had 
long known the individual, and considered him as de« 
cidedly imbecile in his understanding, and incapable 
of mana^ng his affairs. On the other hand, most 
respectable evidence was produced, that he had been, 
when at school, an excellent scholar in the languages, 
and had repeatedly acted as a private tutor to boys; 
that he was remarkably attentive to his own interest, 
and very strict in making a bargain ; that he had 
been proposed as a candidate for holy orders, and, 
on his first examination in the languages, had ac- 
quitted himself well^ but that, in the subsequent 
trials, in which the candidate is required to deliver 
a discourse, he had been found incompetent. The 
Court of Session, after long pleadings, decided that 
this individual was incapable of managing his affairs. 
The case was then appealed to the House of Lords, 
where after farther protracted proceedings, this de- 
cision was affirmed. I was well acquainted with 
this person, and was decidedly of opinion that -he 
was imbecile in his intellects. At my suggestioD 
the following experiment was made in the connv 
of the investigation. A small sum of money was 
given him, with directions to spend it, and present 
an account of his disbursement, with the addition 
ef the various articles. He soon got rid of the mo- 
ney, but was found totally incapable of this very 
simple process of arithmetic, though the sum did 
not exceed a Jew shillings. This individual, then, it 
would appear» possessed the simple state of mem- 
ory, which enaoled him to acquire languages ; but 
was deficient in the capacity of combining, reflecting,* 
or comparing. Hia total inability to perform the 
most simple process of arithmetic wa& a prominent 
character in the case, analogous to what I have al- 
ready stated in reganl to the cretins. In doubtful 
eases of the kind, I think this might be employed as 
a negative test with advantage ; for it probably will* 

A % 
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not be doubted that a person who is incapable of 
such a process is incompetent to manage his affairs. 

It is a singular fact that the imbecile are, in gene* 
ral, extremely attentive to their own* interest and 
perhaps most commonly cautious in their proceed* 
ings. Ruinous extravagance, absurd schemes, acd 
quixotic ideas of liberali^ and magnificence are more 
allied to insanity ; the former may become the dupes 
of others, but it is the latter who are most likely to 
involve and ruin themselves. 

Before leaving the subject of Insanity, there is a 
point of great interest which may be briefly referred 
to. It l^ars, in a very striking manner, upon what 
may be called the pathology of the mental' powers ; 
but I presume not to touch upon it, except in the 
slightest manner. In the language of common life, 
we sometimes speak of a moral insanity, in which a 
man rushes headlong through a course of vice and 
crime, regardless of every moral restraint, of every 
social tie, and of all consequences, whether more 
immediate or future. Yet, if we take the most 
melancholy instance of this kind that can be fur- 
nished by the history of human depravity, the indi- 
vidual may still be recognised, in regard to all phys- 
ical relations, as a man of a sound mind ; and he may 
be as well qualified as other men for the details of 
business, or even the investigations of science. He 
is correct in his judgment of ^1 the physical relations 
of things; but, in regard to their moral relations, 
every correct feeling appears to be obliterated. If 
a man, then, may thus be correct in his judgment of 
all physical relations while he is lost to every moral 
relation, we have strong ground for believing that 
there is in his constitution a power distinct from rea- 
son, but which holds the same sway over his moral 
poweis that reason does among his intellectual; and 
that the influence of this power may be weakened or 
lost, while reason remains unimpaired. Thia is tfaft 
moral principle, or the power of conscience. It has 
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been supposed by some to be a modification of rea- 
son, but the considerations now referred to appear 
to favour the opinion of their being distinct. That 
this power should so completely lose its sway while 
reason remains unimpaired is a point in the moral 
constitution of man which it does not belong to the 
physician to investigate. The fact is unquestion- 
able ; the solution is to be sought for in the records 
of eternal trOth. 



IV.— SPEGTRA^L ILLUSIONS. 

The theory of spectral illusions is closely con- 
nected with that of the ajfTections treated of in the 
preceding parts of this section ; and I shall conclude 
this subject with a very brief notice of some of the 
most authentic facts relating to them, under the fol 
lowing heads : — 

I. False perceptions, or impressions made up<Hi 
the senses only, in which the mind does not particle 
pate. Of this class there are several modification^ 
which have been referred to under the subject of 
Perception. I add in this place the following addi- 
tional examples : — A gentleman of high mental en- 
dowments, now upwards of eighty years of age, of 
a spare habit, and enjoying uninterrupted health, has 
been for eleven years liable to almost daily visita- 
tions from spectral figures. They in general present 
human countenances ; the head and upper parts of 
the body are distinctly defined ; the lower parts are, 
for the most part, lost in aJcind of cloud. The fig- 
ures are various, but he recognises the same coun- 
tenances repeated from time to time, particularly of 
late 3rears that of an elderly woman, with a pecu- 
liartr arch and playful expression, and a dazzling 
fafiUiaiicy of eye, who seems just ready to speak to 
liim They appear also^ various dresses^ such a& 



thatof Oip |g» of Louhr XIV • s the «CMtiiiM «t »> 
cieat Rome ;-tbat of Uie modeixi Tuiks «iid Giecift; 
but more freqoeiitiy of iate* ae m ttp caae of. the fe- 
male noWmentionedt in an old^Mhioned Soottiih 
plaid of Tartaut drawn up and Iboqght forward oter 
Ih6 head* and then cromed bd^ow the Ghiii« as the 
l^aid was worn by aged women in his yoonger days. 
He can seldom recognise among the spectres any 
figure or countenance which he remembers to hfm 
seen ; but his own face has occasionally b^en pre- 
sented to him, gradually undergoing the change nooi 
youth to manhood, and from raadiood ,to olA age. 
The figures appear at yarious times of the day* both 
night and morning; thsy continue befdre hioi ibr 
some time, and he sees them ahnost equally weB 
with his eyes open or shut, in fbU dayugfat or In 
darkness. They are almost always of a pleasait 
character, and he seems to court thieir rareaeiice ass 
source of amusement to him. He finds that he oia 
banish them by drawing his hand across his eyes, or 
by shutting and opening his eyelids once or twice 
for a second or two ; but on these occasions they 
often appear again soon after. The figures a^ some- 
times of the size of life, and sometimes in roiniatuie ; 
but they are always defined and finished with the 
clearness and minuteness of the finest painting; 
They sometimes appear as if at a considerable dis- 
tance, and gradually approach until they seem almost 
to touch his face ; at other times they float from aids 
to side, or disappear in ascending or descending, la 
general, the countenance of the spectre is presented 
th vP ' ^* ^" ®^™® occasions he sees the back of 
the head, both of males and females, exhibiting ya*^ 
nous fashions of wigs and headdresses, paiticmarly 
the flowing full-bottomed wig of a former age. At 
ine time when these visions began to appear to him, 

tnis has been his common practice ever stnee ; hot 
»o nnda that any addition tt hi* wn^ qaantity of 
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wine increases the number and vivacity of the visions. 
Of the effect of bodily illness he can give no account, 
except that once, when he had a cold and took a few 
drops of laudanum, the room appeared entirely filled 
with peculiarly brilliant objects, gold and silver or- 
naments, and precious gems; but the spectral yisions 
were either not seen or less distinct. Another gen* 
tleman, who died some time ago at the age of ei^ty» 
for several years before his death never sat down to 
table at his meals without the impression of sitting 
down with a large party dressed in the fashion of 
fifty years back. This gentleman was blind of one 
eye, and the sight of the other was very imperfect; 
on this account he yrore over it a green shade, and 
he had often before him the image of his own coun- 
tenance, as if it were reflected from the inner sur- 
face of the shade. A very remarkable modification 
of this class of illusions has been communicated to 
me by Dr. Dewar of Stirling. It occurred in a lady 
who was quite blind, her eyes being also disorganized 
and sunk. She never walked out without seeing a 
little old woman with a red cloak and a crutch, who 
seemed to walk before her. She had no illusioiu 
when within doors. 

II. Real dreams, though the person was not at the 
time sensible of having slept, nor, consequently, of 
having dreamed. A person, under the influence of 
some strong mental impression, drops asleep for a 
few seconds, perhaps without being sensible of it; 
some scene or person connected with the impression 
appears in a dream, and he starts up under the con- 
viction that it was a spectral appearance. I have 
formerly proposed a conjecture by which some of 
the most authentic stories of second sight may be 
referrea to this principle ; others seem to be refer- 
able to the principle to be mentioned under the next 
head. Several cases mentioned by Dr. Hibbert are 
also clearly of the natun of dreams* The analog 
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between dreaming; and spectral iUuSLona is also bf »• 
ti/ully iUuatrated by aa anecdola wlitch 1 recelvld 
lately iram the gemlemUi h> whom it occurred, m 
eitiineni medical ti^aH^ Havim iMt up late om 
eveajtig', under coiiaidorBhle amiefy nbout one of Im 
..... ... -^ ^ .jj^ j,g j.^^ asleep in his chair, and 

!am,iii wliieh the prominent figHW 
^aljuun. He awoke with the fri^U^ 

Ktopinstuiajtw) walhad toaUble whiofa wmw 
I middle of the room. He wae then quite awake 
and quite cooacioiM of ttie articlee around bimi W 
close l>7 the wall, in. the end of th^ ■(■LrtmaD^ M 
distinctly eaw the baboon makius 1^w^il^^' hombla 
piniacea which he had aeen in bia teMjik andthi 
4P«cUro continued viaiUe for about IpHBopiimlii 

III. Intenae mental «oi)cq>tlMu eo atigni^ ii» 

firessed upon the ouud aa f« ml momeot to be be> 
leved to bave a real exietAtbuAlue taksa place 
when, along with the meiitd MnjBjgt the indindol 

aions are very slighti as sojitode. faint light, -aaA 
quiesceace of body. It is a state ^losiJy bordering 
upon dreaming, though the vision occare while the 
person is in the wakiiwfttate. The following er- 

was told of the auddea £tt of an old and intimate 
, fnencj, aod waa deeply afisted by U. The imnea- 
iion, tbough partially baniabed by the buiinew of the 
"Viyf^^ "nawed from lime lo time by cooTeraing 
on the subject with his family and other frieodh 
Atler Buppor, h? went by himself to walk in*™.-* 
court behiad hia house, which was bound^ 
tensive garden*. The sky was clear, a 
serene : anA «« i;~u. i^m .i. 



wiisivo garoens. The sky was clear, aiaOie nigh 
•erene; and no light waa failing upoutheWirtftoa 
any of the windows. As he walked dowAtgira, b 
was wot thinking of any Uung copnect^jRth hi 



7" ""y^ava.k.mg of any Olng cotmectadjvith hia 
d*cea«ed friend:' but wieSTgitf ptowWed at a 
xow pace ijMUt WC-wny iijipji eeu«^ flgon 
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of his friend started up before him in a most distinct 
manner at the opposite angle of the court. ''He 
was not in his.usual dre8Sy.Dut in a coat of a differ- 
ent colour, which he had for some montha left off 
wearing. I could ev^n remark a figurod vBst which 
he had also worn about the same time ; also a col- 
oured silk handkerchief around his neck, in whidh I 
had used to see him in a morning; and my powers 
of vision seemed to become more keen as I gazed 
on the phantom before me." The narrator then 
mentions the indescribable feeling which shot 
through his frame ; but he soon recovered himself, 
and walked briskly up to the spot, keeping his eyes 
intently fixed upon the spectre. As he approached 
the spot it vanished, not by sinking into the earth, 
but seeming to melt insensibly into air.* 

A similar example is related by a most intelligent 
writer in the Christian Observer for October, 1829: — 
^ An intimate friend df my early years, and most 
happy in his domestic arrangements, lost his wife 
under the most painful circumstances, suddenly, just 
after she had apparently escaped from the dangers 
of an untoward confinem.^nt with her first child. A 
few weeks after this melancholy event, while trav- 
elling during the night on horseback, and in all prob- 
ability thinking over his sorrows, and contrasting 
his present cheerless prospects with the joys which 
so lately gilded the hours of his happy home, the 
form of his lost relative appeared to be presented to 
him at a little distance in advance. He stopped his 
horse, and contemplated the vision with great trepi- 
dation, till in a few seconds it vanished away. 
Within a few days of this appearance, while he was 
sitting in his solitary parlour late at night, reading 
by the lig^t of a shaded taper, the door, he thought, 
openedy and the form of nis deceased partner en- 
tered, assured him of her complete happiness, and 

• BlUitrt OR i^fllftlaiki, p. 470. SeamiiiUimu 
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enjoined him to follow her footsteps.*' This second 
appearance was probably a dream ; the first is d»- 
tinctly referable to the principles stated in the pre- 
cedingr dfceervations. 

An interesting case referable to this head is de- 
scribed by Sir Walter Scott, in his late work on 
Demonology and Witchcraft : — ^ Not long after th; 
death of a late illustrious poet, who had filled, while 
living, a great station in the eye of the public, a lite- 
rary friend, to whom the deceased had been weU 
known, was engajred during the darkening twilight 
of an autunm evening in perusing one of the publica- 
cations which professed to detail tlie habits and 
opinions of the distinguished indiridnal who was 
now no more. As the reader had emoyed the inti- 
macy of the deceased to -a considerable degree, he 
was deeply inteiested in the pubUcation, which con- 
tained some particulars relatingto himself and other 
friends. A visiter was sitting in the apartment, who 
was also engaged in reading. Their sitting-room 
opened into an entrance-ball rather fantastically 
fitted up with articles of armour, skins of wild ani- 
mals, and the like. It wa3 when laying down his 
book, and passing into this hall, through which the 
moon was beginning to shine, that the individual of 
whom I speak saw right before him, and in a stand- 
ing posture, the exact representation of his departed 
friend, whose recollection had been so strongly 
brought to his imagination. He stopped for a single 
moment, so as to notice the wonderful accuracy 
wiih which fancy had impressed upon the bodily eye 
the peculiarities of dress and posture of the illus- 
trious poet Sensible, however, of the delusion, he 
felt no sentiment save that of wonder at the extra- 
ordinary accuracy of the resemblance, and stepped 
onwards towards the figure, which resolved itself as 
he approached into the various materials of which 
it was composed. These were merely a screen oc- 
aupied by great-coats, shawls, plaids, and such other 
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articles as usually are found in a country entrance- 
hall." 

On this part of the subject I shall only add the 
following: example, which I have received from Dr. 
Andrew Combe : — A g;entleman, a friend of his, has 
in his house a number of phrenological casts, among 
which is particularly conspicuous a bust of Curran'. 
A servant-girl belonging to the family, after under- 
going great fatigue, awoke early one morning, and 
beheld at the foot of her bed the apparition of Cur- 
ran. He had the same pale and cadaverous aspect 
as in the bust, but he was now dressed in a sailor's 
jacket, and his face was decorated with an immense 
pair of whiskers. In a state of extreme terror she 
awoke her fellow-servant, and asked whether she 
did not see the spectre. She, however, saw nothing, 
and endeavoured to rally her out of her alarm ; — but 
the other persisted in the reality of the apparition, 
which continued visible for several minutes. The 
gentleman, it appears, keeps a pleasure yacht, the 
seamen belonging to which are frequently in the 
house. This, perhaps, was the origin of the sailor^« 
dress in which the spectre appeared ; and the im- 
mense whiskers had also probably been borrowed 
from one of these occasional visiters. 

To the same principle we are probably to refet 
the stories of the apparitions of murdered persons 
haunting the murderer, until he was driven to give 
himself up to justice : many examples of this kind 
are on record. Similar effects have resulted in other 
situations from intense mental excitement. A gen- 
tleman, mentioned by Dr. ConoUy, when in great 
danger of being wrecked in a boat on the Eddystone 
rocks, said he actually saw his family at the moment. 
In similar circumstances of extreme and immediate 
danger, others have described the history of their 
past lives being represented to them in such a vivid 
manner, that at a single glance the whole was before 
ihem, without the power of banishing the impres- 



■ion. To this head we are ako tonfei 
stories of second sight, — namely. 
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they consisted of spectral illusions xnt^A 
strong mental impression, and by bmw ■ 
coincidence TulfiUed in the same manner uv' 
seen in regard to dreams. Many of thtaew 
are evidently embelliehed and exaggerated; W 
following I have received from a most K^ 
clerjfymaa, as being to his personal ku 
strictly true : In one of the Western IslesOfJ 
land, a congregation waa assenihled on » W 
morning, and in immediate expectation of ^M 4 
ance of the clergyman, when a ma 
tered a scream, and stood looking ti 
a countenance espressive of lerrftr. 
he could be prevailed on to apeak, he e 
" Do you not see the minister iti the pulpit dt 
in a shroud '." — A few minutes after this o"" 

the cler^man appeared in his place, and t . 

the service, apparenily in his u&ual health ; W^ 
day or two after was taken ill and died before •! 
following Sunday. 

The effect of opium is well known in givin^'l 
impression of reality to the visions of concepl'*^ 
01 imagination: several strikinir examples of'l'r. 
will be found in the Confessions of an Opium-EiUi'' (■* 
These are in general allied, or :HclnalJy amount * (** 
the delusions of delirium, but Uiey are somelifflU 1^ 
entirely of a different nature, t/[y respected frieni 1^ 
the late Dr. Gregory, was accustomed to relate > *" 
remarkable instance which occnrred lo himself. Hs 
had gone to the north country by sea to visit a ladj, I 
a near relation, in whom he felt deeply intereslei | 
and who was in an advanced state of consumptii 
In returning from the visit, he had taken a mooen 
dose of laudanuni, with the view of preventing ai 
sickness, and was lyingon a couch in the cabin, when 
the figure of the lady appeared before him in so dis- 
tinct a manner that her actual presence could not 
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en more vivid. He viras quite awake, and 
isible that it was a phantasm produced by 
te, along with his intense mental feeling, but 
inable by any effort to banish the vision, 
time affo I attended a gentleman affected 
painful local disease, requiring the use of 
iates, but which often failed in producing 
In one watchful night there passed before 
Dg and regular exhibition of characters and 
ons, connected with certain occurrences 
id been the subject of nmch conversation in 
l^h some time before. The characters suc- 
sach other with all the regularity and vivid- 
a theatrical exhibition : he heard their con- 
n and long speeches that were occasionaUy 
)me of which were in rhyme ; and he dis- 
emembered, and repeated next day, long 
I from these poetical effusions. He was 
ake, and quite sensible that the whole was 
sm ; and he remarked that when be opened 
Lhe vision vanished, .but instantly reappeared 
T he closed them. 

rroneous impressions connected with bodily 

generally disease in the brain. The illu- 

these cases, arise in a manner strictly an- 

;o dreaming, and consist of some former cir- 

ces recalled into the mind, and believed for 

to have a real and present existence. The 

in connexion with which they arise are 

jT of an apoplectic or inflammatory rharac-* 

netimes epileptic; and they are very fre- 

the affection called delirium tremens, which 

oed by a continued use of intoxicating 

Dr. Gregory used to mention in his lectures 

man liable to epileptic fits, in whom the 

n was generally preceded by the appearance 

woman in a red cloak, who seemed to come 

im, and strike him on the head witk bdc 



enitcbi If thttlnrtuitbefelldowatiaMrtfL' Itlf 
probaMe tlimt there wm fa thfa om a Mflden iM 
of heBdMhe connected with the M c ewi nw of ne 
* iaroxjMn,aadt)Mtthi>ledlDtheTiriaalnttoMMr 
manDer as bodily feeKngegiraiiae to dMaflu. tea 
of die most ringnlar esMa oa teemd of ipMM 
nuaiou referable to thia cl^aa. to ant or NImW, ■ 
bookseDer in Berlin, ■> deanibed brhli—nir, Ml 
quoted by Dr. PBrriM!— ByetroBf HMOtal B W oUi 
he aeems to have been tbnnwB ioto a it rtobu H* 
Ing upon mama ; and, wbila in tbli otoAtlaiii Ml 
haunted conetanlly, whBe swAfy faMWtwfljjia* 
by figurea of men, womeii fSintlK,'m n9- W ifc A 
similar csae ia mentioned;oy Dr. AUeirtoa:**^ 
man wbo kept a dram-ehog'ain r « s^ dier «BaeBVl» 
ing to force nimaelf iritb bis home In a 
manner ; sad, .In mailing forward to — 
he nras utMdtbed to find it'a phantom. 






as traxcL to a quarrel wmcn ne naa 
fore .wMt ujnmlctin aoUier. A nnS^ 
ieTi^m» JB also nueMioiied by- Dr. 
la ae&d irith eevere headafshat Mil 



and otbera who were lirinir. -— 
ty bleeding and pn^rallTes ; and t 
first viaioit was trg^A to a quarrel which be h 
some time before* " ' -•■<— • " 
man from Amerid, — „. .~ „, 
Aldersicin, wsa ae&d With e 
nun:plaiaedof ttoublesame dreama • and^ at Mw ■«» 
Ijriie, had distinct liBiona of his wife and htaSf, 
whom he had left in Anieiica. In the etate of M- 
riuni Ireinens such viaion^aiR rwnniontwrf aaMm 
a variety of forms. I have known a patient if 
•siTibe ilistinflly a dance nf fairiaa going on is fte 
floor of the apartment, and give a moat minute lO' 
count of thmr figures and dressesv 

Similar phantasma occur in Tarioni foniMi in 1^ 
rile diaeaaea. A lady whom I attended aome TMrt 
iM|o on aceoont of an inflammatoir affbctkiB of titr 
naat^ awake her bnaband one mgU,at ttwaatv 
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menceraent of her disorder, and begged him to get 
up instantly. She said she had distinctly seen a 
man enter tne apartment, pass the foot of her bed, and 
go into a closet which entered from the opposite sidi^ 
of the room. She was quite awake, and fully con- 
vinced of the reality of tne appearance ; and, even 
after the closet was examined, it was found cdniost 
impossible to convince her that it was a delusion. 
There are numerous examples of this kind on record. 
The writer in the Christian Observer, lately referred 
to, mentions a lady who, during a severe illness, re- 
peatedly saw her father, who resided at the distance 
of many hundred miles, come to her bedside, and, 
withdrawing the curtain, address her in his usual 
voice and mamier. A farmer, mentioned by the 
same writer, in returning from a market, was deeply 
affected by a most extraordinary brilUant li^t, 
which he thought he saw upon the road, and by an 
appearance in the light, which he supposed to be our 
Saviour. He was greatly alarmed, and spurring his 
horse, galloped home ; remained agitated during the 
evening; was seized with t>'phus fevei:, then pre- 
vaUing in the neighbourhood, and died in about ten 
da3rs. It was afterward ascertained that on the 
momjutig of the day of the supposed vision, before 
he left home, he had complained of headaghe and 
languor ; and there can be no doubt that the spectral 
appearance was connected with the eonunencement 
of the fever. Entirely analogous to this, but still 
more striking in its circumstances, is a case which 
I have received from an eminent medical friend; 
and the subject of it was a near relation of his own, 
a lady about fifty. On returning one evening from 
a party, she went into a dark room to lay aside 
some part of her dress, when she saw distinctly be- 
fore her the figure of death, as a skeleton, with his 
arm uplifted, and a dart in hand. He instantly 
aimed a blow at her with the dart, which seemed to 
strike her on the left side. The same night she waa 

Bb 
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seized with fever, accompanied by sjrmptoAt of iO' 
flammation in the left side ; but recovered after a 
severe iUness. So strongly was the vision impressed 
upon her mind, that even for some time after her re- 
covery she could not pass the door of the room 
in which it occurred, without discovering agitaftioo, 
— declaring that it was there she met with her 
illness. 

A highly intelligent friend, whom I attended 
several years a^, in a mild but very protracted 
fever, without delirium, had frequent mtenriewB 
with a spectral visiter, who presented the vapetat- 
ance of an old gray-headed man, of a most ociii|* 
nant aspect. His visits were always conducted 
exactly in the same manner : he entered tbe lOOB 
by a door which was on the left-hand side of the 
bed, passed the end of the bed, and seated kimieif 
on a chair on the right-hand side : he then fixed 
his eyes upon the patient with an expression of in- 
tense interest and pity, but never spoke ; continued 
distinctly visible for some seconds, and then seemed 
to vanisn into air. His visits were sometimes re- 
peated daily for several days, but sometimes Ik 
missed a day : — and the appearance continued for 
several weeks. The same gentleman on aiMther 
occasion, when in perfect health, sitting in his par- 
lour in the evening, saw distinctly in the comer of 
the room a female figure in a kneeling posture, who 
continued visible for several seconds. 

In a lady, whose case is mentioned in the Edin- 
burgh Journal of Science Ipr Api:il, 1830, there was 
an illusion affecting both sight and hearing. She 
repeatedly heard her husband's voice calling to her 
^y name, as if from an adjoining room ; and on one 
occasion, saw his figure most distinctly, standing 
before the fire in the drawing-room, when he had 
left the house half an hour before. She went and 
"Ht down within two feet of the figure, supposing it 

be her bnaband) SBii "vi^a ^atly astonuuied that 
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he did not answer when slie spoke to him. The 
figure continued visible for several minutes, then 
moved towards a window at the farther end of the 
room, and there disappeared. A few days after this 
appearance, she saw the figure of a cat l3ang on the 
hearth-mg; and, on another occasion, while adjust- 
ing her hair before a mirror, late at night, she saw 
the countenance of a friend, dressed in a shroud, 
reflected from the mirror, as if looking over her 
shoulder* This lady had been for some time in 
bad health, being affected with pectoral complaints, 
and much nervous debiUty. A remarkable feature 
of this case was the illusion of hearing ; and of this 
1 have received another example from a medical 
friend in England. A clergyman, aged fifty-six, 
accustomed to full living, was suddenly seized with 
vomiting, vertigo, and rmging in his ears, and con- 
tinued in rather an alarming condition for several 
days. During this time, he had the sound in his 
ears of .tunes most distinctly played, and in accurate 
successioiL This patient had, at the same time, a 
Tery remarkable condition of vision, such as I have 
not heard of in any other case. All objects appeared 
to him inverted. This pecuharity continued three 
days, and then ceased gradually ; — the objects by 
degrees changing their position, first to the hori- 
zontal, and then to the erect. 

y. To these sources of spectral illusions, we are 
to add, though not connected with oar present sub- 
ject, those which originate in pure misconception ; 
the imagination working up into a spectral illusion 
something which is reaUy a very trivial occurrence. 
Of this class is an anecdote, mentioned by Dr. Hib- 
bert, of a whole ship's company being thrown into 
the utmost state of consternation by the apparition 
of a cook who had died a few days before. He was 
distinctly seen walking ahead of the ship, with a 
peculiar gait, by which he was distinguished when 
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alive, from having one of his legs shorter than the 
other. On steering the ship towards the object, it 
was found to be a piece of floating wreck. A story 
referable to the same principle is related by Dr. 
Ferriar : — A gentleman travelling in the Higmands 
of Scotland was conducted to a bedroom which 
was reported to be haunted by the spirit of a man 
who had there committed suicide.' In the ni|^t he 
nwoke under the influence of a frightful dream, and 
found himself sitting up in bed with a pistol grasped 
in his right-hand. On looking round the room he 
now discovered, by the moonlight, a corpse drearod 
in a shroud reared against the wall, close by the 
window ; the features of the body, and every i«rt 
of the funeral apparel being perceived distinctly. 
On recovering from the first impulse of terror, M 
far as to investigate the source of the phaptom, it 
was found to be produced by the moonbeams Ibrm- 
ing a long bright image through the broken window. 
Two esteemed friends of mine, while travelling in 
the Highlands, had occasion to sleep in separate 
beds in one apartment. One of them, having awoke 
in the night, saw by the moonlight a skeleton hang- 
ing from the head of his friend's bed,— every part 
of it being perceived iu the most distinct manner. 
jFTe instantly got up to investigate the source of the 
illusion, and found it to be produced by the moon- 
beams falling upon the drapery of the bed, which 
had been thrown back, in some unusual 'manner, on 
account of the heat of the weather. He returned 
to bed and soon fell asleep. But haviny awoke 
a^aiii some time after, the skeleton was stiU so dis- 
tiiictly before him, that he could not sleep without 
a^ain getting up to trace the origin of the phantom. 
Determined not to be disturbed a third time, he now 
♦il^"??^* down the curtain into its usual state, and 
the skeleton appeared no more. 
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PART IV. 

ICXTION OF THE RULES OP FHILO- 
•HICAL INVESTIGATION TO MEDICAL 
ENCE. 

»■ has been much difference of opimon among 
ophers in regard to the place which medicine 
itled to hold among the'physical sciences ; for 

one has maintained that it " rests upon an 
H basist and has within it the power of rising 
rfection,** it has been distinctly asserted by 
3r, that ^ almost the only resource of medicine 

art of conjecturing.'' " The following apo- 
" says D'Alembert, " made by a physician, a 
if wit and of philosophy, lepresents very well 
ate of that science. Nature," says he, " is 
ig with disease; a blind man armed with a 
hat is, the physician, comes to settle the differ- 

He first tries to make peace ; when he can- 
complish this, he lifts his club and strikes at 
n ; if he strikes the disease, he kills the dis- 

if he strikes nature, he kiUs nature.^' ** An 
nt physician," says the same writer, " renounc- 
practice which he had exercised for thirty 

said, * I am wearied of guessing.* " 
I uncertainty of medicine, which is thus a 

both for the philosopher and the humourist, is 
r felt by the practical physician in the daily 
se of his art. It becomes, therefore, an in- 
of the utmost importance, — what the sources 
s uncertainty are, — where that point is in our 
ches at which its influence bea>ii%v--VDA^Nfi\ds^ 

Bb3 
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we arrive at this point, what the means are by viilch 
it may be diminished. 

The- perfect uniformity of all the phemonena of 
nature we have seen to be the foundation of the. 
certainty of results in ph3r8ical science. For when 
the order and relations of these phenomena have 
once been ascertained, we calculate with confidence 
that they will continue to observe the same oider. 
Proceeding upon this confidence, in relations which 
have been observed regarding the heavenly bodies, 
the astronomer foretels their positions even at very 
distant periods. In the same manner, the chjrmiit, 
having ascertained the actions which take plade 
when certain substances are brought into contact, 
and the new combinations which follow, decides 
with confidence that, in every instance in- which 
these a^^ents are brought together, the same actions 
will take place, and will be followed by tiie same 
coipbinations. This confidence, which lies at the 
foundation of all science, we have seen to be an 
original or instinctive principle, and not the result 
of experience ; but it is the province of experience 
to ascertain the particular sequences to which it 
may be applied ; in other words, to distinguish casual 
relations and sequences from those wluch we are 
entitled to consider as uniform. 

The uncertainty of medicine resolves itself chiefly 
into an apparent want of that uniformity of phe- 
nomena, which is so remarkable in other branches 
of physical science. There are, in particular, two 
departments of our inquiries, in which we feel con- 
tinually the effect of this want of uniformity, — ^the 
characters and the progress of disease, and the 
action of external agents upon the body. 

Since medicine was first cultivated as a science, 

a leading object of attention has ever been to as- 

certain the characters or symptoms by which par- 

ticular internal diseases ^.xe Vn!&i^i^\sA^^2cA\5»Y wfach 
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they are distinguished from other diseases which 
resemble them.. But, with the accumulated experi- 
ence of affes bearing upon this important si^ect, 
our extended observation has only served to con- 
vince us how deficient we ^re in this department,!!' 
and how often, even in the first step in our progress, 
we are left to conjecture. A writer of high eminence 
has even hazarded the assertion that those persons 
are most confident in regard to the characters of 
disease whose knowledge is most limited, and that 
inore extended observation generally leads to doubt. 
After showing the uncertainty of the symptoms 
which are usually supposed to indicate effusion in 
the thorax, Morgagni adds the remarkable assertion 
to which I here allude: "qui enim plura corpora 
inspexerunt, hi saltem, cum illi nil dubitamt, epsi 
dubitare didicerunt.'* If such uncertainty hangs 
ovfer our knowledge of the characters of disease, it 
will not be denied that at least an equal degree of un- 
certainty attends its progress. We have learned, for 
example, Ihe various modes by which internal in- 
flammation terminates, — as resolution, suppuration, 
gangrene, adhesion, and effusion ; but, jn regard to 
a particular case of inflammation which is before as, 
how little notion can we form of what will be its 
progress, or how it will terminate. 

An equal or even a more remarkable uncertainty 
attends all our researches on the second head to 
which I have referred, namely, the action of exter- 
nal agents upon the body. These engage our atten- 
tion in two respects, — as causes of disease, and as 
remedies; and in both these views the action of 
them is fraught with the highest degree of uncer- 
tainty. In regard to the action of external agents 
as causes of disease, we may take a single example 
in the effects of cold. Of six individuals who have 
been exposed to cold in the same degree^ and, so 
ffiur as we can judge, under the same circumstances, 
one may be seized with infLamm^XVoti oi ^^>siss^^% 
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one with diarrhoea, and one with rheumatism, while 
three may escape without any injury. Not leM 
remaxkahle is the uncertainty in regard to the action 
of remedies. One case appears to yield with readi- 
ness to the remedies that are employed ; on another, 
which we have every reason to believe to be of the 
same nature, no effect is produced in arresting its 
fatal progress ; while a tlurd, which threatened to 
be equally formidable, appears to cease without the 
operation of any remedy at alL 

With these compUcated sources of uncertainty, 
which meet us at every step in our medical inquiries, 
it is almost unnecessary to conti;ast the perfect uni- 
formity of phenomena, on a confidence in which we 
proceed in other departments of science. When 
we mi|[ together pieces of zinc, sulphuric acid, and 
water, we pronounce with perfect confidence that 
the water will be decomposed, hydrogen evolved, 
the metal oxidated, the oxyd dissolved, and sulphate 
of zinc produced ; we pronounce with equal confi- 
dence on all the properties, mechanical and chymi- 
cal, of the new compound which is thus to be 
formed ; and in no case have we the smallest dbubt 
of the exact occurrence of every step in this com- 
plicated process. With what different feelings we 
contemplate, in its commencement, a case of dan- 
gerous internal disease, — its probable progress and 
termination, and the effect which our remedies are 
likely to produce in arresting it, — those best can 
tell who have most experienced them. 

The certainty of a science, as was formerly stated, 
depends upon two circumstances; namely, the fa- 
cility with which we ascertain the true relations 
and tendencies? of things, or trace effects to their 
true causes, and causes to their true effects; and 
the confidence with which we rely on the actions, 
dependent on these relations, continuing to occur 
in a/i cases witii peitecX \a)^oxt(\vt^. This confi- 
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dence we easily attain in those sciences in which 
we have to deal only with inanimate matter. We 
do so by means of experiments, in which, by placing 
the substances in various circumstances towards 
each other, we come to ascertain tliejr true tenden- 
cies with perfect certainty, and to separate them 
from the influence of all associations which are 
onl^ casual and incidental. Having thus discovered 
their tendencies or actions, we rely with confidence 
on these continuing to be uniform ; and should we 
in anj instance be disappointed in the action which 
we wish to produce, we are able to trace the cause 
by which the expected result has been prevented, 
and to obviite the effect of its interference. 

In both these respects we find in medicine a de- 
^ee of uncertainty Which marks a striking distinc- 
tion between it and the purely physical sciences. 

I. There is great difficulty in medicine in tracing 
effects to their true causes, and causes to their tru^ 
effects. This difficulty has already been illustrated. 
by the same cause appearing to produce in different 
instances differeht diseases, or no disease at all ; and 
by a disease seaming to subside under the use of a 
remedy which, in a similar case, fails to produce the 
smallest benefit. When we find our researches thus 
encumbered with uncertainty, we cannot, as in other 
sciences, clear them from the influence of casual re- 
lations by means of direct experiment; but are 
obliged to trust chiefly to the slow course of obser- 
vation, as the relations happen to be presented to us. 
Hence just conclusions are arrived at slowly, and 
we may be obliged to go on through a long course 
of observations, before we arrive at any results 
which we feel to be worthy of confidence. Hence 
also arises the great temptation to grasp at partial 
and premature conclusions, from w^hich medical 
science has suffered so much injury. For when 
such conclusions are brought forward with c(na&diSGiS%\ 
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plawFible h\poihe5is,< 
h^s been profiosed only in coajectore. 

II. Eren aA^r we hare ascertained the txne vda* 
tions and tendencies of things^ we a 
lidble to disappointment in mediciiie, 
deai'our to produce certain results by bringii^ 
tendencies into action. "Hiis arises' firom the aW 
operation of a new order of causes, by wiudi te 
r ri*;nomena of disease are varied and modified; wai 
by which the action of external agents is aided, 
modified, or counteracted in a manner wluch alto- 
^ether eludes our researches. The causes which 
thuH operate are certain powers in the liring balf 
itself, the action of which is entirely beyond ov 
control ; and others arising out of the peculiaritiei 
of age, sex, temperament of body and mind, ud 
mental emotions; constituting a class of agents oft 
most powerful kind, of which it is impossible to es- 
timate the combined operation. It is farther to be 
kept in view, that these various agents may be act- 
ing together, or in opposition to each other, or under 
a variety of combinations ; and that, in reference Co 
our attempts to act upon the body by remedies, they 
may be operating in concert with, or in opposition 
to these attempts. Hence arises a most extensive 
source of uncertainty in all our investigations, of 
which it is impossible to calculate the effect, or the 
extent Hence also arises that apparent want of 
uniformity in the phenomena of disease, by which 
we are so much impeded in our researches; and 
that want of uniformity in the action of remedies, 
by which. our efforts in medicine are so often dis* 
^appointed. 
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til. Another source of uncertainty in the practi- 
cal art of medicine is the difficulty which we find 
in applying to new cases the knowledge which we 
have acquired from observation. This application 
is made upon the principle either of experience or 
analogy. We are said to proceed upon experience 
when the circumstances m the new case are the 
same as in those cases from which our knowledge 
was derived. When the circumstances are not the 
same, but similar, we proceed upon analogy; and 
our confidence in the result is weaker than when 
we proceed upon experience. The more numerous 
the points of resemblance are, the greater is our 
confidence, because it approaches the more nearly 
to that which we derive from experience ; and the 
fewer the points of resemblance, our confidence is 
itaore and more diminished. When, in the practice 
Cf{ medicine, we apply to new cases the knowledge 
acquired from others which we believe to have been 
of the saoie nature, the difiiculties are so great, that 
it is doubtful whether in any case we can properly 
be said to act upon experience, as we do m other 
departments of science. For we have not the means 
of determining with certainty, that the condition of 
the disease, the habit of the patient, and all the cir- 
cumstances which enter into the character of the 
affection, are in any two cases precisely the same : 
and if they differ in any one particular, we cannot 
be said to act from expenence, but only from analogy. 
The difficulties and sources of uncertainty which 
meet us at every stage of such investigations are, 
in fact, so great and numerous, that those who have . 
had the most extensive opportunities of observation 
will be the first to acknowledge that our pretended 
experience must, in general, sink into ansdogy, and 
even our analogy too often into conjecture. 

In a science encumbered with so many difficulties, 
and encompassed by so many sources of error, it is 
obvious what cause we have for proceeding with the 
Utmost caution, and for advancing &om «Jlt'^V^^\a'^ 
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with the greatest circumspection. In attempting a 
sHght outline of a subject so extensive and so im- 
portant, I shall confine myself to a few leading roles 
of a strictly practical nature. 

The objects to be kept in view in all our investi- 
gations appear to be the following : — 

T. To acquire an extensive collation of weU-ao- 
thenticated facts. 

II. To arrange, classify, combine, or separate 

these facts. 

III. To trace among the facts, sequences, or lela* 
tions, particularly the relation of cause and eiEsct. 

IV. From an extensive collection of facts to de- 
duce general facts or general principles. 



SECTION I. 

OF THE ACQUIsrriON AND RECEPTION OT FICTS* 

The foundation of all knowledge must be a care* 
ful and extensive acquisition of facts ; and the first 
duty of an inquirer in any department of science is 
to bind himself down to such a patient accumula- 
tion, bewaring of all premature attempts to combine 
or generaUze them. 

In the acquisition of facts, we depend partly on 
our own observation, and partly on the testimony 
of others. The former source is necessarily limited 
in extent, but it is that in which we have the g^reatef 
confidence ; for, in receiving facts on the testirooay 
of others, we require to be satisfied, not only of tlio 
r^racity of the nan%lois.b\it «lso of their habitfi if 
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philosophical observers, and of the oj^xnrtimities 
«4M<^ ™f7 ^^ 1^ ^f atcertainiqf the fiicta. In 
iii dogvM of evidanoe wliidi w» raqoim lor ww 
fti9l% W8 neako iiiiliwiieodyMwiB fonMrtratetod, 
hgrtiMbrpraMMlitTf or Oohr aeeoiduioe witti teto 
pnvioaifykaoiwntoas; and for tets which «ppeir 
to vm improlMble, we requiie a higher amoooit of 
teetimimy than for those in accdroaaoe^Tfith our 
pnTkmsimowMnr' This necessary MliMi»how- 
erer* while it pi^senres us from credUthb should 
BOt» on the other hand, be allowed to enmj»rskep- 
tieiiini i for hoth these extremes are eqaafiy nnworUiy 
0d a ndnd which devotes itself with candoor to Uie 
dJMinfnl'y of troth. 

In forming a collection of facts, therefore, in 
nference to any investigation, we may state the 
entumt to be olisenred, and the eirors to be guarded 
igiainetf as chiefly r^erable to tlie following points* 

Seeeiving facts on the testimony of person* 
Teracity, or whom wesuspect of ^ving 
to answer by disguising, colouring, or 
them. 

IL ReoeiTing focts on the testimony of pmons 
of wiHHB we &ve doubts of. their opportanities of 
MMiilriny correct information, or of their powers 
SMludBts of accurate observation : reoeivin^, for 
eianiple, important statements on the authority of 
baaty and superficial observers* or of incompetent 
not profossionaL 




BL. Partial statements.of ilids bearing npon one 
i' a subject, or one ffm of a auestum, or ool** 
^in suqpport of a iWMpUiliii' ooctrine. Thist 
^y stated, will ol^puversally admitted to 
of the first magnitude in every s c ien t ific 
; and yet, I imagine, it would no^ be 
in very recent timet) W toD^ 
Co 
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KmanuUe ennples of it 

iicaroely any doctrine which 

of an iofpsTofiOA f^noa be wroofhs ip 

mrr into » Cur system, ampij npoor 

Vi/i it is obrioos that nothing can be 

to the mica of aomid inqnirj. On Uus 

may even nake it a rule to reeeire vifik 

rh« gfitjliwta of a writer, when we ' ~ 

propog i ^ yW a doctrine, and then f i MwiIin gtogafliBS 

from all ^Mflers facta in support of iu SaoL a 

mode of iarestigation must be eoosideied as ei»- 

trarv to the principles of fair inductioo ; k» 

\*'M OS first to take a full view of the facts, 

U} trace the principles or doctrines wfaicli 

of them. 

IV. Receiving as facts on which impovtauit e0»> 
cliiftions are to be founded circumstances whidi an 
trivial, incidental, or foreign to the subject. Far 
example, in the investigation of affections of 
spinal cord, appearances have been often com 
iiH indicative o\ disease, which we have good 
to iKjIieve have arisen merely from the position of 
i\\H Ujdy after death. In the same manner, in the 
investigation of a certain class of diseases, an im- 
piirtant place has been assigned to slight appearances 
in the gastro-intestinal membrane, which, we have 
reason to believe, are entirely incidental, and worthy 
of no confidence in a pathological inquiry 

V. Receiving as facts statements which falsdy 
obtain that name. The sources of fallacy to be ke]& 
in view under this head are chiefly the followmg:— 

(1.) Receiving as facts statements which 'Sre not 
facts but opinions.— A person dies after being affected 
with a certain set of symptoms, and we find, on ex- 
amination after death, the usual appearances of hy- 
drocephalus. Another is seized with similar sympb 
taxMf and recovers. He is therefore said to nafe 
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recovered from hydrocephalus, and such a statement 
is often given as a medical fact. The man's recov- 
ery from certain symptoms is a fact ; that he recov- 
ered from hydrocephalus is not a fact, but an opinion. 

(3.) Receiving as a fact a statement which only 
assumes the relation of facts. — ^A person recovers 
from a particular disease, while he was using a par- 
ticular remedy. His recovery is ascribe^ to the 
effect of the remedy ; and the cure of thi'dtease by 
this remedy is often given as a medical ikot. The 
man's recovery is a fact ; and that he usedHfe remedy 
is another fact; but the connexion of the remedy 
with his recovery we are not entitled to assume as 
a fact : — ^It is tracing between the facts the relation 
of cause and effect, — a process of the utmost delicacy, 
and not to be admitted on any occasion without the 
greatest caution. 

(3.) Receiving as fucts general statements, or the 
generalization of facts. One of the most common 
examples of this error occurs, when a statement is 
giTen of a symptom or set of symptoms as certainly 
oiagnostic of any particular disease, or of a par- 
ticular morbid condition of an internal organ. Such 
a statement we hold to be of no value, unless we 
have absolute confidence in the narrator, both in 
regard to his habjts as a philosophical observer, and 
to the extent of the observations on which his state- 
ment is founded. But, with every possible advan- 
tage in these respects, we are to exercise the utmost 
caution before we receive the relation thus stated 
as a fact ; for it is to be kept in mind, that it is not 
properly a fact, but a generalization of facts. Some 
writers, for instance, have maintained with much 
confidence that a particular state of rigidity of some 
of the limbs is distinctly characteristic of ramollisse- 
ment of the brain. 6ut farther observation has 
shown that the disease may exist without this symp- 
tom* and that this condition of the limbs may appear 
in connexion with other diseases. Their observsAunL 
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y/ff* i^tm t'.HHi'H fAt^rfA U) al) really cases erf :ccuni& 
w«f«i Umi in\i\0^%tM\t'A'M in the cord such is cfloiii 
f/f'f|»Ail)r liff /'.ormi/terM urn indicating disease, or iixs|!U 
Nny of ihffn liMve l;een nw.ui changes of colmir. or 
«flfi<(r )n«')f1rtit(il MpficaranceM, which might have taken 
|itM<'«i Hflnr (Iffiitht or niltfht have been the eflect of tiie 
fWftiviiUiini tiilhfir than itn caune, — or were they such 
f<hiifiui»« HN niHy hfi foiiml in other cases without anr 
^y ititiluttiN of irtiintiN Y ()th»r sources of fallacy wOl 
iHMHn Into viHW, ir Ihn statoinent be, that the iiar- 
itl^Uif Imii imlfunuly fuund a certain remedy of great 
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efficacy in a particular disease. Here, in the first 
place, similar questions occur ai^ in the former 
instance; — on how many cases did he found bis 
statement,-^how did he ascertain the disease^— and 
was he qualified to decide that it really was a case 
of the disease which he alleges t Bu^ supposing all 
these questions to be answered in a satisfactory man- 
ner, others still arise, namely, — ^had the aUeged treat- 
ment really any influence on the recovery of the 
patients,— did they get well in consequence of the 
treatment, or in spite of it, or altogether indepen 
dently of it, — ^have not similar cases recovered spon- 
taneously, or under modes of treatment entirely 
-different 1 Such is the uncertainty of causation and 
generalization in medicine ; and such is the danger 
of receiving general statements as equivalent to facts. 

VI. In forming a collection of facts on which we 
are to found any conclusions, it is always to be kept 
in mind that fallacy may arise from the absence of 
important facts, as well as from the reception of 
statements which are untrue. Hence the erroneous 
conclusions that may be deduced from statements 
which are strictly true; and hence the fallacious 
systems that are built up with every appearance of 
plausibility and truth, when facts are collected on 
one side of a question, or in support of a particular 
doctrine. 

In forming a collection of facts, therefore, as the 
preliminary step in any inquiry, the following rules 
ought to be kept strictly and constantly in view before 
we advance to any conclusions : — 

I. That all the facts be fully ascertained,— that 
those collected by ourselves be derived from suffi- 
cient observation, — and that those which we receive 
from others be received only on the testimony of 
peraoDB fuUy qualified to judge of thflix «fic«niQ<s^ 

CcH 
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and who hare had sufficient opooitimities of lo- 

quiring them. 

II. That the statement include afbUandfoirTiew 
of ail the facts which ought to be taken into the in- 
vestigation ; that none of them be disguisedi or modi- 
fied so as to be made to bear upon a particular doc- 
trine ; and that no essential facts be wanting. 

III. That the statement do not include facts which 
are trivial, incidental, or foreign to the subject. 

lY. That we do not receive as facts statements 
which are not factSy but opinions or general as- 
sumptions. 



SECTION n. 

OF ARRANOINO, COMBININO, AND SEPARATINO rACTS. 

The precautions now suggested appear to be those 
which it is necessary to keep in view in making a 
collection of facts respecting any subject under in- 
vestigation. Our next step is to arrange the facts 
according to the characters in which they agree ; to 
separate from the mass those which appear to be 
only fortuitous or occasional concomitants ; and to 
place by themselves those which we have reason to 
consider as a uniform and legitimate series or se- 
quence. This is the first step towards tracing the 
relations of the facts ; and in every investigation it 
is a process of the utmost consequence. In the other 
departments of physical science this object is accom- 
phshed i^ means of experiments. These are so con- 
trived as to bear distinctly upon particular points; 

id ibj the iMtdt ot tbem^^ «x^ «DAbledto sej^fura^ 
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associations which are incidental from those which 
are uniform ; or, in other words, to ascertain what 
number of the circumstances which we find asso- 
ciated in a particular series are really connecl^ WiUi 
the result which follows. In medicine this is a pro- 
cess of greater difficulty, because we are obliged to 
trust to the slower course of minute and long-con- 
tinued observation. 

The rules to be observed under this head are es^n- 
tial to every department of medical inquiry; but, 
perhaps, they are peculiarly important in our obser- 
vations respecting the phenomena of disease. By 
this, we mean such' an acquaintance with the symp- 
toms which characterise particular diseases, and the 
morbid appearances in the cases which are fatal, as 
shall enable us to trace the relation between the 
symptoms and the nature and seat of the disease 
A full collection of uniform and essential facts on 
these subjects, clieared as far as we are able from 
all incidental combinations, is the only true founda- 
tion of medical science ; and every system, however 
ingenious, which rests upon any other, can be nothing 
better than hypothesis and conjecture. It is an es- 
sential but difficult part of medical investigation, 
and one which we must conduct with much patience, 
without allowing ourselves to be seduced by theory 
or system from the path of rigid observation. In 
prosecuting it we must be cautious in considering 
our conclusions as perfect, but make it our constant 
stddy by further observation to clear them more and 
more from every source of error. 

Whatever leads the mind from the importance and 
the difficulty of this investigation is injurious to medi- 
cal science. The error to be chiefly avoided is a 
fondness for system ; and I must confess my suspi- 
cion that, in this respect, a zeal for nosology has 
been unfavourable to the progress of medicine. Ths 
nosologist proceeds upon the principle that the char- 
acters of disease are, to a certain e^tWLtitai^ v^ 
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determined, like the botanical characters of a plant, 
or the chymical properties of a mineral. Hence it 
too frequently happens that individual cases are com- 
pared .with the system, instead of the system being 
corrected by further observation. In this manner 
young practitioners are in danger of attempting to 
ascertain a disease by its agreement with the noso- 
logical characters, and are drawn away from that 
minute attention to the phenomena which alone can 
lead to correct diagnosis. Thus, a medical man 
might argue with regard to a case indicating disease 
in the brain, that there can be no effusion, b^sause 
the pulse has never been below the natural standard, 
or because the pupils are not dilated ; or, with regard 
to an affection of the abdomen, that there is no in- 
flammation, because the pulse is strong and the 
bowels open. Nosology, it is true, teaches him. that 
in hydrocephalus, at a certain period, the pulse be- 
comes slow, and the pupils dilated ; and that, in intes- 
tinal inflammation, the pulse is small and the bowels 
obstructed ; but no great extent of observation is re- 
quired to show that the symptoms now mentioned 
are not.uniform or essential to these diseases. Such 
a confidence in system must be equally injurious to 
the improvement of the individual, and to the pro- 
gress of medical science; and the examples now 
given will be sufiicient to illustrate the importance 
^f the rule which these observations are intended to 
convey, — separating facts which are occasional or 
incidental from those which are uniform and essential. 
On this subject I shall only add the following anec- 
dote, which I lately received from a medical man of 
very high intelligence. At an early period of his 
career as a naval surgeon he was left in charge of a 
ship on the West India station, when several sailors 
presented themselves with an affection of the legs, 
the nature of which was entirely new to him. Hav- 
ing expressed his difficulty to one of the officers, not 
(dical, hie was pTomv^\^ loldthat the disease was 
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scurvy, and that if he examined the gums of his pa- 
tients he would find sufficient evidence. To this he 
replied that the thing was impossible, because in the 
nosology of Dr. CuUen it was expressly specified 
that scurvy occurs ** in regione frigida." He was, 
however, soon convinced that the disease was really 
■curvy, though it occurred in the West Indies ; and, 
as he added, received t most important ]^son, — ^to 
observe for himself, instead of trusting to systeoas. 



SECTION in. 

OF TRAOINO AMONG FACTS THE RELATION OF CAUSE AND 

EFFECT. 

Our knowledge of cause and effect, in reference to 
any two partici3ar events, is founded entirely upon 
the observation of a uniform sequence of the events $ 
or of the one following the other in a uniform man* 
ner in a great number of instances. The greater 
the number of instances is in which the sequence 
has taken place, with the greater confidence, as for- 
merly remarked, do we expect it to take place again 
under similar circumstances ; and every single in- 
stance in which it does not occur weakens this con- 
fidence, unless we can discover some adequate cause 
by which the sequence was interrupted. The result 
of this confidence is, that when we observe the first 
of two such events, we expect* the second to follow 
it ; and that when we observe the second, we con- 
clude the first has preceded it : the first we call cause, 
the second effect. 

In every department of science it is a step of the 
utmost delicacy to assign to two events this relation ; 
and manifbld errors arise from assigning it on ixodft^ 
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t^ndenKKS of antececSeots orcsHes ars bmmxhMv i ] 
f^fUQUTMifsd by a new aeries of caEaes w&iea 
oiir obMTT^ktion. From these pecnlxanSkss ic 
h^pp^ns that the true antecedents of importazic 
are of an ohncnre and hidden nature ; whilie :3« a^ 
Parent relations would lead lu to associate iiiem wi& 
arit^codentu more immediately nnder ocr view. 20 
who^e connexion with the results is eatirely 3x10- 
d <T nt;iL Other obstacles anse from difficulty Lx'aacflh 
tainin(p the facts themselves, and in tracing the ovkr 
of the sequences; as, in doing so, we are oftei 
or>li^ed to tnist to obscure indications of actzooi 
which are ^oing on in internal parts, and which axe 
th';mse|ves liable to mu';h uncertainty. Thoa, a c«a- 
phcated source of difTiculty pervades the whole sob- 
jt'cl of medical causation, and makes it one of ibtt 
riioHt delicate topics that can engage the attention of 
iUi'. philosophical inquirer. 

Thero are three particular views in which, in medi- 
cal investigations, we have occasion to trace among 
suroessive events the relation of uniform sequence, 
— namely, the eflects of external agents as causes 
of disease, — the effects of external agents as reme- 
(lif'H, — and tho connexion of certain morbid condi- 
tions of internal organs with certain symptoms l^ 
which these become known to us. In regard to all 
tliimo objects of research, it is of importance to keep 
in mind the sources of fallacy to which we are liable, 
in iiNsigning to a succession of events the relation of 
uniform sequence, or, in other words, in considenng 
the otto as the cause of the other. 
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I. The connexion which we observe may be en- 
tirely accidental. That causation should be assigned 
on grounds so slight as to admit of this exfdanation 
nay appear improbable ; but no person acquainted 
with the histoid of medicine will find difficnlhr in 
pointing out examples of it, especially in the efiects 
which are often ascribed to remedies on the slightest 
possible grounds. In this manner, by some bold and 
confident assertion, founded probably on very limited 
observation, a remedy is frequently brought into re- 
pate as nearly infallible in a certain class of diseases, 
which we find in a very short time consigned to 
oblivion. 

II. The events may be closely connected, but not 
as cause and effect. They may be effects of a third 
event, which is the cause of both ; or they may be 
parts in a sequence in which we have still to discover 
the true antecedent. Thus, in the examination of 
the bodies of those whahave died of hydrocephalus, 
the liver has frequently been found in a state of dis- 
ease ; and, upon this ground, diseased liver has been 
stated as one of the causes of hydrocephalus. This 
must be considered as an example of false causation, 
for, in its reference to hydrocephalus, diseased hver 
cannot be considered in any other light than as an- 
other effect of a common cause, — ^namely, as a result 
of that unhealthy state of the constitution in which 
hydrocephalus is most, apt to occur. When the na- 
ture of croup was first mvestigated, the formation 
of a new membrane was observed in the laiynx, and 
this was considered as the cause of croup. Further 
investigation, however, showed that this was but 
one of a chain of sequences, the real antecedent of 
which is inflammation of the membrane lining the 
buryiui:. 

ni. The events may be really connected as cause 
and effect, while there is difficulty in assigning to 
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them their phees in the seauence ; that is, in deter- 
mming which is cause and which is effect. This 
occurs when, in ascertaining the facts themselves 
and the order of their sequence, we are obliged to 
trust to external indications of actions which are 
going on in internal parts. It is a difficult of fre- 
quent occurrence ; and want of due attention to it 
appears to have been the sourdi of much falladous 
reasoning. In the investi^tions, for example, re- 
specting the nature of contmued fever, various mor- 
bid appearances have been observed in the internal 
parts ; ai^ each of these has in its turn been coufi* 
dently assigned as the cause of fever. Thus, one 
has placed the seat and cause of fever in the brain; 
another in the spinal cord; a third in the gastro- 
intestinal membrane ; and, according to one of the 
latest doctrines, inflammation of the mucous foUiclsfl 
of Peyer and Brunner has been confidently stated as 
the cause of every modification of fever. It does not 
belong to this part of our inquiry to examine miinmely 
the comparative merit of these systems. In all of 
them there is a correct observation of facts, and 
probably a real relation of cause and effect ; the error 
consists m fixing the order of the sequence ; for a 
i'^ILu^^^ ??.^ °^ *^« subject is sufficient to show 
h^ nirJf •?^'*5*° appearances on which they rest must 
of frvpr r^ ^.^ffects, or incidental cohcomitanU 
tion m«71^? ^ ^*® ^^"®®- This kind of false causa- 
staLoTt^t''';^"'''^^**^^' subjects. In certain 
fn the haWt oT!^^^^^' ^^'^ example, many people are 
of the t^nd ""^ll^^S}^^^ a shower briigra change 

reUzsi'ss? ssvss&t s?KS." "" 
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immediate antecedent, it may very often happen that 
other agents are concerned which elude our ohser- 
vation; though they have been the real antecedents 
or agents in the chan^ which has taken place, or 
have contrilrated to it m a very great degree. This 
is a principle of most extensive application in medical 
causationi and is one of the chief sources of its diffi- 
culty and uncertainty. The agents referred to are 
chiefly certain powers in the living body itself. These 
in all cases exert a greater or less influence in the 
changes which are the objects of our inquiries, and 
in many cases are the sole agents in producing re- 
aolts which we falsely and isnorantly ascribe to our 
remedies. When a disease nas terminated favour- 
ably our treatment may have been proper, and may 
have co-operated with these powers ; it may have 
been totally inefficient and harmless, and have had 
no influence whatever in producing the result ; or.it 
may have been improper and hurtful, and yet these 

Kwers may both have thrown off the disease, and 
ve counteracted the effects of our blmd inter- 
ference. It is unnecessary to allude, also, to the ej. 
tensive influence which, in certain classes of diseases, 
is produced by passions and affections of the mind, 
often of so dehcate a nature that even the person 
who is the subject of them shall not be aware of 
•their influence. 

The sources of false causation in regard to the 
action of remedies, therefore, may be chiefly referred 
to the following heads : — 

1. The disease being thrown off by. the powers 
of the constitution itself, or removed by some cir- 
cumstances either external or mental, which are not 
taken into account, or perhaps not known; while 
the recovery of the patient is ascribed to some 
remedy which he was using at the time, but which 
had no ii^uence whatever in producing it. From 
this source have arisen the many instances of inert 
or trivial remedies acquiring a temporary reputation. 
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which hftTie hem •ftenrand entirely iwgJMMif 
even expunged frete the phannacopmu The a 
means of sfCMdiy this error is by miiif the vtmm 
caution in aaeigning effects to particniir wr"*^ 
and doing so only after extensive and eueU 
vation. On the other hand, we are nol entlflii H 
decide e friori that any paitieiilur eolMtnes l| 
which certain effects are ascribed Is inert wt'm 
worthy of attentioik Candid and caraltal otaeM 



tion of Acts must be our guide in tfaia 
as in tiie former. a 

This source of fidae caosation is particalBii^i 
be kept in view in retard to those nieeaaea vikl 
are graatlj influenced by adventitiona canaaai 



as mental emotions, or the patient*a fnrtenial ik 
cumstances. A gentleman, immersed in tbe M 
ness or the pleasures of a great city, beoomaaA 
ordered in his health, dyspeptic and hypoehpndriMJl 
He receives much good advice ironoi hia wuM, 
friend, which he professes to follow witi^ imoMI 

confidence, and proceeds to do so amid the "'^ 

of business, bad air, late hours, luxmlioiia 
and neailv tiie total want of bodily ezereiser _ 
riving no benefit from all that is done for.hiafll 
hears of ;K>me celebrated water, which Ina 
great reputation in .the cure of stomach coi 
and at length makes up his mind to resprt 
though vnth tittle hope of deriving b^^fit flnon WKg 
*thing. He now lays aside all business. Uvea by niib 
keeps early hours, and is all day long in the opM 
air. He soon recovers excellent health, and eix^ 
dially concurs in spreading the fame of the watir 
by which a cure so wonderful has been accoMi 
plished. An anecdote has been related of a pfayii* 
cian in London having advised a dyspeptie pitiiafc 
who had baffled all his remedies, to go down aal 
consult a celebrated physician in InvemesarWlMMi 
name he save him. On arriving there, he aoen dto* 
covered that there was no such person to be liwai ' 
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1e then returned* to London, somewhat nettled at 
the trick which had been practised upon him, 
thoufffa he was obliged to acknowledge that he was 
cored of his disorder. 

On this subject we are especially to keep in mind 
the extensive class of diseases which are acted upon 
in a most powerful manner by causes entirely men- 
taL These are the numerous and ever-varying mal- 
adies which are included under the terms dyspeptic, 
hypochondriacal, and nervous Many of them have 
their origin in mental emotions which elude observa- 
tion ; aikl a very large proportion are entirely refer- 
able to indolence and inaction, — ^to that vacuity of 
mind attending the unfortunate condition in which 
there is no object in life but to find amusement for 
the passing hour. When, on patients of this de- 
scription, the dexterous empinc produces results 
which the scientific physician had failed to accom- 

eish, we are too apt to accuse him, in sweeping 
mUf of practising upon their credulity. He in 
inct employs a class of remedies of the most power- 
ftd kino, to which the other perhaps attaches too 
little importance; namely, mental excitement and 
mental occupation, — ^the stimulus of having some- 
iAaag to hope and something to do. Examples of 
this kind must have occurred to every practical 
phsrsician. I have known a young lady, who had 
been confined to bed for months, and had derived no 
benefit from the most careful medical treatment, 
restored to health by the excitement of a marriage 
taking place in the family. Changes of circum- 
stances, also, or misfortunes which called for new 
and unusual exertion, have often been known to 
produce similar results ; and it is a matter of old and 
frequent observation that diseases of the nervous 
class disappear during periods of public alarm and 
political convulsion. Nor is it only on diseases of 
this nature that remarkable effects are produced by 
mental causes ; f(»r mental excitement is known to 
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operate in a powerful maimer on diseaMS of a mudi 
more tangible character. Dr. Gregonr was accuii- 
tomed to relate the case of a naval officer* who had 
been for some time laid up in his cabin^'aod entirety 
unable to move, from a violent attack of gout* when 
notice was brought to him that the vessel was on 
fire : in a few minutes he was on deck, and the 
most active man in the ship. Cases of a still more 
astonishing kind are on record. A woman* men- 
tioned by Diemerbroeck, who had been many years 
paral3rtic, recovered the use of her limbs when die 
was much terrified during a thunder-storm, and was 
making violent efforts to escape from* a chamber in 
which she had been left alone. A roan, affected in 
the same manner, recovered as suddenly, when hit 
house was on fire ; and another, who had been ill for 
six years, was restored to the use of his paralytic 
limbs during;' a violent paroxysm of anger. 

2. Refemng symptoms to a cause which is alto- 
gether h3rpothetical, and then assigninpf to particular 
remedies the power of removing this cause. To 
this head we may refer the remedies which were at 
one time supposed to expel morbific matter in fever, 
— those which are believed to purify the blood, to 
remove congestions at the origm of the nerves, to 
equalize the circulation, &c. 

3. Mistaking the nature of a disease, and repre- 
senting a remedy as having cured an affection which 
did not exist. There is ground for believing that 
this error has frequently occurred in medical sci- 
ence, and has been the source of many statements, 
in which remarkable effects have been ascribed to 
particular modes of treatment in various formidable 
diseases. There seems little reason to doubt, that 
in this manner hysterical affections have sometimes 
been mistaken for epilepsy or tetanus, — ahdominal 
distention for peritonitis, — chronic bronchial affec- 
tions for consumption, — febrile oppression in chil- 
dren for hydiocephalusv— irritable urethra or bladder 
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for stricture or calculus, — and affections of the 
bowels for diseases of the liver. Many similar ex- 
amples will occur to those who are conversant with 
the lustoiy of medicine. The error may occur to 
the respectalde practitioner from misapprehension, 
arising out of the uncertainty of the art ; but it also 
ap^rs to be one of the great resources of the em* 
piric. When we hear, therefore, of marvellous 
cures of formidable diseases, our first inquiry ought 
to b^, not merely whether the patient recovered, but 
what evidence there is that the alleged disease ever 
existed.- 

Such are the difficulties and uncertainties of 
medical causation ; and such is the ground for cau- 
tion in considering two events as connected in the 
manner of cause and efiect. Among the sources of 
this difficulty, there are several circumstances which 
are entirely beyond our reach, and the influence of 
which upon our researches we cannot hope entirely 
to overcome ; but, by keeping steadily in view the 
sources of error by which we are surrounded, we 
may avoid any very fallacious. conclusions, and may 
make some progress towards the truth. In regard 
to the eflfects of medicines, in particular, there are 
two opposite errors to be equally avoided ; namely, 
an implicit confidence In the power of particular 
remedies, and a total skepticism in regard to the re- 
sources of medicine. Both these extremes are 
equally unworthy of persons of calm philosophical 
observation ; and they who advance carefully in the 
middle course, not misled by the temptation to hasty 
conclusions, and cautioned but not discouraged by 
the dangers of concluding falsely, are most likely to 
contribute something towards diminishing the un- 
certainty of medicine. 

Before leaving the subject of causation, I would 
briefly adlude to af^onfusion which has been intro- 
duced into the language of medicine by the divisioa 

Ddd 
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of the eauses of disease into pradiafOfliBg^ as* 
citing, and proximate. It ia well known that a 
cause which appears to produce a disease in one in- 
stance will, in another, be followed by no resolt, or 
by a disease of a different kind. Attempta have 
Hccordingljr been made to investigate the circnm- 
stances which produce a tendency to be a£fected by 
particular diseases at certain timesr-and these have 
received the name of predisposing caoses, or some- 
times of occasional causes. The effluvia of nuusbes, 
for example, are considered as the exciting causs 
of intermittent fever; but the disease, is not jpn^ 
duced in all who are exposed to this effluvia, vari- 
ous circumstances, such as fatigue and intemper- 
ance, are said to act as the predispoaing or occa- 
sional causes. But, ia other situations, ntigue and 
intemperance were never known to produce inter- 
mittent fever ; and they cannot, therefore, in correct 
language, be said to be connected with the disease 
in the mamier of cause. The term proximate cause, 
again, has been applied to minute changes which 
take place in certam functions of the body so as to 
constitute particular diseases. Such speculations 
are, in general, in a great measure hypothetical; 
but, even if they were ascertained to lie true, they 
must be considered as constituting the nature wad 
essence of the disease, and could not be regarded in 
the light of a cause. If these observations shall be 
considered as entitled to any weight, it will follo\» 
that the term cause ought to be restricted to that 
which has commonly been called the exciting cause. 
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SECTION IV. 

«V DfP ro nW BSKERAL rAOTS OR CHENXBAL PRBIOIPIdUb 

Hatwoi with the cautions which have been re- 
ferred to, collected a body of authentic facts, and 
having^ traced among these facts the relation of uiu- 
form sequence? or uniform conjunction, the next 
step in our investigation is to bring together anum« 
ber of these facts, or classes of facte, and to en-i 
deavour to deduce from them general principles. 

By the process of mind which we call abstraction, 
we separate one property of a substance from its 
other properties, or one ract from a chain of fact8» 
and contemplate it apart When we thus view a 
number of substances, or a number of classes of 
facts, and separate an individual property or indi- 
ridnal fact which is common to them all, we may 
then contemplate tlus fact or property as character- 
istic of the whole class : and the process constitutes 
genendizing, or deducing a general fact, or general 
principle. 

Generalizing is to be distinguished from classifici^ 
lion, though the mental process concerned is in both 
essentially the same. We class together a certain 
number of substances by a property in which they 
agree ; and, in doing so, we specify and enumerate 
ine individual substances included in the class. 
Thus, we may take a number of substances differing 
widely in their external and mechanical propertiebp 
some being solid, some fluid, and some gaseous, and 
say they are aU acids. The class being thus formed, 
and consisting of a defined number of substances 
which agree in the property of acidity, we may next 
iovssti^ta some other pi!c^rty which ia oomsoMM. 
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to all the individuals of the class, and belongs to no 
other, and say, for example, that all acids redden 
vege^le-blues. The former of these operations is 
properly classification; the latter is generaKzing in 
reference to the class. In the former, we take or 
exclude individual substances, according as they * 
possess or not the property on which the classificap 
tion rests; in pertorming the latter, the property 
which is assumed must l^long to all the individnab 
without a single exception, or, if it does not, it most 
be abandoned as a general fact or general principle 
in reference to the class. In clasfiifVing, we nuqr 
use every freedom regarding individuals in taking or 
excluding them. In generalizing, we must nbt ex- 
clude a single individual; for the principle which 
does not include every one of them, — ^that is, the 
proposed fact which is not true of all the indivi^ 
uals is not a general fact, and consequently cannot 
be admitted as a general principle. For in physical 
science, to talk of exceptions to a general rule is 
only to «ay, in other words, that the rule is not gene- 
ral, and, consequently, is unworthy of confidence 
If one acid were discovered which does not redden 
vegetable-blues, it would belong to a history of these 
substances to state that a certain number of tiiem 
have this property ; but the property of reddening 
vegetable-blues would require to be abandoned as a 
general fact or general principle applicable to the 
class of acids. 

A general law, or general principle, then, is no- 
thing more than a general fact, or a fact which is 
invariably true of all the individual cases to which 
it professes to apply. Deducing such facts is the 
great object of modem science ; and it is by this pe- 
culiar character that it is distinguished from the an- 
cient science of the schools, the constant aim of 
which was to discover causes. The general law of 
'Cavitation, for example, is nothing more than the 
paenl fact, ox iaict Vcra^m^V^ \x\>&^ that all bodies 
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when left unsupported, fall to the ground. There 
were at one time certain apparent exceptions to the 
universality of this law, namely, in some very light 
bodies, which were not observed to fall. But a little 
fiEurther observation showed that these are prevented 
from falling by being lighter than the atmosphere, 
and that in vacuo they observe the same law as the 
heaviest bodies. The apparent exceptions being 
thus . brought under the law, it became general, 
namely, the fact universally true, that all unsup- 
ported bodies fall to the ground. Now, of the cause 
of this phenomenon we know nothing ; and what we 
call the general law, or general principle of gravita- 
tion, is nothing more thaa a universal fact, or a fact 
that is true without a single exception. But having 
ascertained the fact to be invariably and universally 
true, we assume it as a part of the established order 
of nature, and proceed upon it with as much confi*. 
dence as if we knew the mysterious agency on 
which the phenomenon depends. The establishment 
of the fact as universal brings us to that point in the 
inqjpiy which is the limit .of our powers and capaci- 
ties, and it is sufficient to the purposes of science. On 
the same princij^e, it is familiar to every one that 
extensive discoveries have been made in regard to 
Ihe properties and laws of heat ; but we do not know 
what heat is, whether a distinct essence, or, as has 
been supposed by some philosophers, a peculiar mo- 
tion of the minute atoms of bodies. 

In the same manner, the person who first observed 
iron attracted by the magnet observed a fact which 
was to him new and unaccountable. But the same 
phenomenon having been observed a certain number 
of times, a belief would arise that there existed be- 
tween it and the substances concerned a connexion 
of cause and effect. The result of thi^ belief would 
be, that when the substances were brought together 
the attraction would be expected to take place. Ob- 
servations would then probably be made with other 
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the order which is observed by the phenomena of 
nature; the efficient pauses of these phenomena 
being considered as beyond the reach of the human 
faculties, and, consequently, not the legitimate ob- 
jects of scientific inquiry. It is thus s&ikingly op- 
poMd to the old philosophy, the constant aim of 
which was the explanation of phenomena, and whi(^ 
has ttierefore received tjie name of '* the philosopby 
of causes." 

This important distinction between induction and 
iQrpotheticai speculation, which is now so firmly 
established in other departments of science, it is to 
be feared has not been so fully recognised in medical 
Imrestigations. On the contrary, every one who is 
acquainted with the history of medical doctrines 
vrm probably admit that medicine is still deeply 
tinged with the philosophy of causes ; in other woras, 
that there is a remarkable tendency to refer phe- 
nomena to certain obscure principles, which cannot 
be shown to be facts, and, consequently, cannot be 
considered as the objects of legitimate inquiry. It 
is unnecessary in this place to refer more psucticu- 
larly to fictitious and h3rpothetical principles of this 
description, which, one afteir another, have held a 
prominent place in medical science. If the rules of 
the inductive philosophy are to be applied to medi- 
cine, the immediate effect of them must be to bani^ 
all such speculations as contrary to the first rules of 
sound investigation. They are entirely fictitious 
principles, framed to correspond with the phenomena 
iiistead of being deduced urom them. It is also in 
general fcKeyond the reach of observation either to 
establish or overturn them ; and the only mode of 
detecting their character is to bring them to the test 
of the inquiry^— Are they facts 1 and are the facta 
imiversal 1 

The rules to be observed in deducing general piiiil* 
ciples appear, therefore, to be the following:— 
. 1. That the principle assumed be itself a fast. 
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2. That it be true, wifhoat a sing^ ezixptlani cf 
all the individual casee ; or, in other words, tbal^he 
fact be aniveraaL 

r. The first of these roles n opposed to a practies 
lately refehred to, which nrost be admitted to bate 
been very prevalent, in medical science, nainely, 
thnt of referring phenomena to fictitioos principlei 
which cannot be shown to be facts. Of the princi- 
ples of this class, which at various periods have held 
a prominent place in medical doctrine, some hsfe 
had their day, and are now forgotten ; bat it may be 
doubted whether they were inferior in value to tboae 
w hich have succeeded them. We do not now hev 
of viscidity of the blood, lentor of the fluids, or 
rigidity of the sofids ; of morbific matter in the blood, 
of hot or coM humours, of obstruction of the amml 
spirits, and other doctrines, by which varions fAte- 
nomena were explained by the inquirers of former 
times ; but, perhaps, those of more recent date can 
scarcely be considered as more satisfactory. It may 
certainly, at least, be a question whether we can 
concede the character of facts to irregular excite- 
ment of the nervous system, hepatic derangement, 
as that term is very commonly employed, a^ the 
numerous modifications under which we meet with 
the doctrines of determinaticm, irritation, congestion, 
sympathy, and spasm. 

II. The second rule is opposed to the error of 
hasty generalizinGT, or of deducing a general state- 
ment from a limited number of facts. We can avoid 
this error only by keeping steadily in view that 
general principles derive their whole vakie from 
being universal facts, or facts that are true without 
a single exception, in regard to all the individual 
eases to which the principle is meant to apply. 
When they are deduced prematurely, that is, from a 
limited mimbeT of facts, or a partial vienr of their 
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minute characters, they fail entirely of the purposes 
which they are meant to serve, and, when trusted, 
lead us into error. I have formerly alluded to seve- 
ral examples of hasty generalizing in medical sci- 
ence. Some writers nave maintained that a certain 
state of rigidity of the limbs is distinctly character- 
istic of ramolliasement of the brain ; and others con- 
sider every modification of fever as depending upon 
inflammation of the gastro-intestinal membrane. 
This rigidity of th^ limbs is a frequent occurrence 
in ramollissement of the brain, and in many cases 
of fever there is disease of the gastro-mtestinal 
membrane. As a part of the history of the aflec- 
tions, therefore, these are important facts ; but they 
are not true of all the cases of ramollissement and 
of fever, and, consequently, cannot be admitted as 
general principles in reference to these affections; 
for though they are facts, the facts are not uni- 
versal. 

In a science such as medicine, indeed, requiring an 
accumulation of facts which must often be the re- 
sult of the labour of ages, partial generalizing may 
sometimes be admitted merely as a help to the 
memory ; provided we keep constantly in view the 
imperfect nature of such deductions, and be con- 
stantly attentive to correct them by farther obser- 
vations. But when imperfect results of this kind 
are received as established principles, they retard 
our progress in search of truth, or even lead us far- 
ther and farther away from it. The confidence is 
truly remarkable with which such premature deduc- 
tions in medicines are brought forward, and the fa^ 
cility with which they are often received, without 
examination, as established principles ; much iabo* 
rious investigation indeed is often devoted to no 
other purpose than showing them to be fallacious* 
The zeal tor hypothetical systems is considerably 
gone by ; but this tendency to unsound generalixintf 

nst be viewed as one of the chief errors which A 

£ t 
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present retard the progress of medical science ; and 
it may, perhaps, be contended, that medicine irill 
never attain a place among the inductive sciences 
till inquirers agree to act steadily upon the rule- 
that every medical doctrine shall be a fact, and that 
the fact shall be universal. 

There are two respects in which a fondness for 
generalizing, in medicine, may be abused, and may 
lead to errors of a practical nature. The one con- 
sists in assuming a fact as general which is doC 
really true of all the individual cases ; — various ex- 
amples of this have been already referred to. The 
other arises from extending a fact or principle whidi 
is true of one class of cases to others with which 
it is not connected. Thus, a medical man, who de* 
cides upon general principles without attending to 
individual facts, may pronounce a patient to latoor 
under consumption, when he perceives expec- 
toration of a purulent character. Admitting that 
purulent expectoration may occur in all cases of 
consumption, the sound observer knows, that it is 
not confined to this disease, but also occurs in others 
of a much less dangerous character. 

For a legitimate theory, then, it is required that 
the principle which is assumed be true, and that 
it be common to all the cases. But there are cer- 
tain instances, in which a principle ascertained to 
be true in regard to one set of cases may be ex- 
tended by conjecture to others, in regard to which 
its existence is only hypothetical. This may be 
called legitimate hypothesis, or anticipation of prin- 
ciples; and it differs in this 'respect from the ficti- 
tious theories already referred to, that it is Uable 
to be either established or overturned by the progress 
of observation. In this manner, the theory of gravi- 
tation was hypotheticaUy extended to the motions 
of the heavenly bodies long before the observations 
^ Newton had actually established the truth of the 
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doctrine ; and the same principle is of legitimate 
use in medical investigations. Thus there has been 
some difference of opinion in regard to the origin 
of the affection which is caUed ramollissement of the 
brain ; a conjecture has been offered, that it is a re- 
sult of inflammation in that particular structure. 
Now this, at first, was mere hypothesis or conjecture ; 
but it was hypothesis only in regard to the relation 
of facts, or the application of a known principle. 
For the principle which is assumed, namely, inflam- 
mation, IS a real and true principle ; its relation to 
this particular affection is the hypothesis. It is such 
an hypothesis, or anticipation of a principle, as 
serves to guide us in observation, and which, by 
such observation, is likely to be soon either estab- 
lished or overturned. Hypothesis of this kind is 
to be considered as a legitimate guide to inquiry, and 
may be of extensive use in medicine when kept un- 
der proper regulation. But it is to be regrett'^d that 
such conjectures, if brought forward with conhdence, 
are too often received without further investigation 
as established principles. In this manner, the pro- 
per use of them is entirely lost, and they rather lead 
to error and fallacy. 

The laws in regard to such hypotheses, therefore, 
are, that they shall be considered as nothing more 
than conjecture mitil such observations or experi- 
ments have been made as are sufficient to ascertain 
their truth ; and that, if they a^e not thus verified, 
they shall be instantly abandoned. To the process 
now mentioned, some writers have proposed to ap- 
ply the term theory, as distinct from hypothesis ; 
and to restrict the latter term to the fictitious prin- 
ciples formerly mentionedf namely, those which 
cannot be proved to haT« any real^ existence. 
Others apply the term hypothesis to both kinds of 
principles, whether fictitious or legitimate, and call 
the latter a theory only after its truth has been 
established. But Uie fact seems to be, that the two 
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terms are Hied in philosophiealwritiDfB in m. 
fined and indiaoriminate manner* 

In eyery acientific inveatiifaiiony it is to be ksfitii 
mind, that elBcient cauaea are bejrond oar ran 
The object of oar reaearch are phyaical <»naes onU 
by whidi we mean nothing more than the nmAm 
sequences of eventa aa aacertainad by eztenshree^ 
aervatton. What we call the ezplanatioii of phs* 
nomena conaiata in being able to trace distlaet^d 
the links of such a chain of aeqnencee, ao aa to» 
ceive thenr uniform relation to each other. T1b« 
there may ba many instancea in which we aieaifc 
quainted with ftuftta forming part of soch a dxm 
and are aatiafied that they are ao eonneetad, whii 
we cannot exfdain their connexion. Thia is occsi 
aioned by the want of aeme fact which forma aa li* 
termediate rart of the chain, and the dlscofenr of 
which would mahle us to see the rdation of thi 
whole sequence, ox, in capmoalaittmge, toeipfadn 
the phenomena. Such Ahain of taett was, at one 
time, preaented by the riae of water in a vacunni to 
the height of thmy-two feet. The eircamstanees 
were well known, as well aa their uniform relatioa; 
that is to say, the fact of a vacuum, the fact of fhs 
water rising, and the fact of this uniformly takiii| 
place. But Ihe phenomenon could no t bo explained i 
for an intermediate fact waa required to show the 
manner in which theae known facts were connectedt 
The doctrine of nature abhorrmg a viicunm afibrdsd 
no explanation, for it furnished no facft; but the Act 
required waa aupplied by the diacoveries of Torri- 
ceUi on atmoapheric preasure. The chain of events 
was then filled ^ or, m coiinaMn language, the phe« 
noroenon waa accounted ftfr. ^ 

There ai^indeed, maity caacft ik^whWi tSe inves* 
tigation of Tnterme^ate events iita^liiiif^hain of se* 

(^nees is beyond nhmdhl WlUplif we must be 

efied with a ImowUA^ of the^luMand their ao- 

eonnexion aa we '^PBp» thf sM^thout being 
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able to trace the events on which the connexion de- 
pends. This happens in some of the great pheno- 
mena of nature, such as gravitation and magnetism. 
We know the facts, but we cannot account for them ; 
that is, we are ignorant of certain intermediate 
facts by which those we do know are connected to- 
gether. If, in such cases, we amuse ourselves with 
visionary hypothesis or conjecture instead of facts, 
we wander from the path of philosophical inquiry. 
Of this nature were the vortices of Des Cartes, and 
the doctrine of an invisible ether, which was at one 
time proposed to explain the phenomena of gravita- 
tion. Other examples of the same kind are to be 
met with in the old philosophy ; and those who are 
acquainted with the history of medicine need not be 
told that such speculations have also been frequent 
in medical science. 



M. 



If we would contribute something towards di- 
minishing the uncertainty of medical researches, 
and introducing a greater degree of precision into 
medicsd reasonings, there are certain rules which 
we ought to keep steadily in view, both in conduct- 
ing our own inquiries, and examining the investiga- 
tions of others. These may be briefly recapitulated 
in the foUowmg manner as arising out of the pre- 
cedii)^ observations :— 

I. We should endeavour to have all our terms fully 
and distmctly defined. If we speak, for example, 
of a person being bilinas, or labouring unler biliary 
derangement, or derangement of the chylopoietic 
viscera, let it be exr^uiied whatimrticular condition 
of the biliary or d]gest|l% onans we mean to ex- 
press by these terms; cet^ if ma cannot be doneylet 

162' 
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it at least be clearly understood what particnhi 
symptoms we include under them. The same ob- 
servation applies to yarious other terms of n 
equally indefinite character, which have been for- 
merly mentioned. If they were defined in tliii 
manner, they would be merely names, and no hann 
could result from the use of them ; but, as they are 
frequently employed, they seem to have no explicit 
sigpoification. 

II. In making a statement of facts, or ezaminiog 
a statement m^ule by another person, we should be 
satisfied that the facts are authentic, — ^that they ire 
fully and fairly stated, — and that no important facte 
are left out of view, dis^ised, or modified. It if 
also necessary that no facts be taken into the state- 
ment which are not really connected with the sub- 
ject. I formerly alluded to examples of this last 
error, — appearances being considered as indicating 
diseases oi internal organs, which are incidental or 
trivial, perhaps taking place after death, or under cir- 
cumstances not connected with diseased action. 

in. When we find two events placed in a state of 
contiguity to each other, we should use the utmost 
caution in considering them as connected in the man- 
ner of cause and effect. Nothing warrants us in 
assuming this relation but such an extent of obser- 
vation as shows the connexion to be constant and 
uniform ; and we should keep in view the various 
sources of fallacy, formerly referred to, which en- 
compass the whole subject of medical causation. 

IV. In deducing general conclusions, or general 
doctrines, we must beware, on the one hand, of as- 
suming imaginary principles which cannot be proved 
really to exist ; and, on the other, of deducing prin* 
liples or doctrines from a limited number of facts. 
^ must remember that such deductions are of oe 
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Talue, unless they are invariably true in regard to all 
the cases to which they are meant to refer. 

V. In examining a statement made by any writer, 
there is cause for exercising similar caution. The 
credibility of a narrator of medical statements does 
not rest upon his veracity only, or the total absence 
of any intention to deceive. With perfect sincerity 
and conviction of the truth of what he delivers, he 
may present fallacious statements. This may hap- 
pen from a partial narration of facts, — ^from unsound 
causation, — and from delivering as equivalent to a 
fact what is really a general statement. In regard 
to these, we require to be satisfied, not only of his 
veracity, but of his habits as an observer, and the 
extent of the observations on which his statement 
is founded. In all cases of this kind, therefore, we 
ought to exercise such a mental process as the fol- 
lowing : — 

1. Are the terms which the author employs fully 
and distinctly defined ; and are they employed in the 
usual and recognised meaning ? 

2. Are the facts authentic; are they fully and 
fairly stated ; do they all relate to the subject ; have 
we reason to suspect that any important facts have 
been omitted, disguised, or modified, or that facts 
have been collected on one side only of a question ; 
does the statement include any points which, though 
called facts, are merely assumptions requiring to be 
proved ? 

3. What events does the author consider as con- 
nected in the manner of cause and effect ; have we 
leason to believe that this relation has been assumed 
upon an extent of observation which proved it to be 
oonetant and uniform; what does he propose as 
general principles or doctrines ; are these facts ; and 
are they true in regard to all the cases to which he 
nt^pliea them ? 

4» What are the newconcluMonavtoOa.'Vv^'^'^^ 
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oat ci o i i rtiiif attelitkmfotile^^^ a ^ ^^e^ o ^s ftc^s■if 
pass beton us from wbidiwe csb derive nond 
knowMlfB ; and many iqgenioas and planaiMe dse^ 
trioesmsybepresenledwliicliteiidonly to leadmi 
into ernnr. In the ssme manner, the benefit wUdi 
a pbysician deiifes fimn Ids own opportanities sf 
obsenratkmf in oommoii language cukd Us ei^ 
rienoe, is not in pro port i on to the period of time 
over wliieh it has extended, or tbe mnnber ci frets 
which bare passed under liis new* Itmnatdepeai 
on the sttention with whidi he hss observed uwse 
facts, and traeed their relations to eaeh other; on 
the amdeUr with which he has separated incidental 
relations from those which ue unifoim; and the 
caution with which he has Tenteunedoii.assunungtbe 
reflation of cause and effect, or has advanced to 
general princiides. It must depend, further, on tiie 
jealousjr and suspicion with which he has received 
even his'own coDclusions, and the care with which 
he has corrected them from time to time by ftirther 
observirtions. Finally, it must depend on the judg- 
ment with which he applies the knowledge thus ac- 
quired to the investigation and treatment of new 
cases ; by tracing promptly the points of affinity be- 
tween the case under his view and those cases on 
which his knowledge was founded ; by discovering 
real points of resemblance where there is an ap 
parent difference, and real points of difference where 
there is an qq;nrent resemblance. The farther a 
pbysidan advances in this course of rigid inquiry, he 
becomes more sensible of the difficulties with which 
^■^ieaee is encumbered, more suspicious of aU 
condnrioM^andmoreaniious to bring them 
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to the test of minute and extensive observation ; in 
particular, he learns to exercise more and more cau- 
tion in considering any one» event in medicine as ihe 
cause of another. In real acquisition, consequently, 
his progress is slow ; for much of his improvement 
consists in detecting the faUacy of systems which 
he once considered as established, and the instability. 
of principles in which he once confided as infallible 
But these discoveries prepare the way for his actua, 
progress, and the conclusions at which he does ar« 
rive then fall upon his mind with all tho authority 
•f truth. 
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P4RT V. 

VIEW OF THE QUALITIES AND ACQUIRR 
MENTS WHICH CONSTITUTE A WELL- 
REGULATED MIND. 

In concluding this outline of facts regarding the 
intellectual powers and the investigation of truth, 
we may take a slight review of what those qualities 
are which constitute a well-regulated mmd, and 
which ought to he aimed at by those who desire 
either their own mental culture, or that of others 
who are under their care. The more important con- 
siderations may be briefly recapitulated in the fol- 
lowing manner : — 

I. The cultivation of a habit of steady and con- 
tinuous attention ; or of properly directing the mind 
to any subject which is before it, so as fully to con- 
template its elements and relations. This is neces- 
sary for the doe exercise of every other mental pro- 
cess, and is the foundation of all improvement of 
character, both intellectual and moral. We shall 
afterward have occasion to remark, how often so- 
phistical opinions and various distortions of character 
may be traced to errors in this first act of the mind, 
or to a misdirection and want of due regulation of 
the attention. There is, indeed, every reason to be- 
lieve that the diversities in the power of judging, in 
different individuals, are much less than we are apt 
to imagine ; and that the remarkable differences ob- 
served in the act of judging are rather to be ascribed 
to the manner in which the mind is previously di- 
rected to the facts on wMch the judgment is after- 
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ward to be exercised. It is related of Sir Isaac 
Newton that when he was questioned respecting the 
mejital qualities which formed the peculiarity of his 
charactei', he referred it entirely to the power which 
he had acquired of continuona attention. 

II. Nearly connected with the former, and of 
equal importance, is a careful regulation and control 
of the succession of our thoughts. TTiis remarkable 
faculty is very much under the influence of cultiva- 
tion, and on the power so acquired depends the im- 
portant habit of regular and connected thinking. It 
is primarily a voluntary act ; and in the exercise of 
it in different individuals there are the most remark- 
able differences. In some the thoughts are allowed 
to wander at large without any regulation, or are 
devoted only to frivolous and transient objects; 
while others habitually exercise over them a stem 
control, directing them to subjects of real import- 
ance, and prosecuting these in a regular and con- 
nected manner. This important habit gains strength 
by exercise, and nothing, certainly, has a greater in- 
fluence in giving tone and consistency to the whole 
character. It may not, indeed, be going too far to 
assert that our condition, in the scale both of moral 
and intellectual beings, is in a great measure deter- 
mined by the control which we have acquired over 
the succession of our thoughts, and by the subjects 
on which they are habitually exercised. 

The regulation of the thoughts is, therefore, a 
high concern ; in the man who devotes his attention 
to it as a study of supreme importance, the first 
great source of astonishment will be the manner in 
which his thoughts have been occupied in many an 
hour and many a day that has passed over him. 
The leading objects to which the thoughts may be 
directed are referable to three classes. (1.) The or- 
dinary engagements of life, or matters of business, 
with which every man is occupied in one degree or 
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another; including concerns of doniestic arraDg^ 
ment, personal comfort, and necessary recreatkm 
Each of these deserves a certain degree of attentioot 
but this requires to be strictly guided by its real and 
relative importance ; and it is entirely unworthy of 
a sound and regulated mind to have the attention 
solely or chiefly occupied with matters of personal 
comfort, or of trivial importance, calculated mer^ 
to afford amusement for the passing hour. (2.) Vi- 
sions of the ima^nation built up by the mind itself 
when it has nothmg better to occupy it. The Diind 
cannot be idle, and when it is not occupied by sub- 
jects of a useful kind, it will find a resource in those 
which are frivolous or hurtful, — in mere visions, 
waking dreams, or fictions, in which the mind wan- 
ders from scene to scene, unrestrained by reason, 
probability, or truth. No habit can be more opposed 
to a healthy condition of the mental powers; and 
none ought to be more carefully guarded against by 
every one who would cultivate the hiffh acquire' 
ment of a well-regulated mind. (3.) Entirely op- 
posed to the latter of these modes, and distinct also 
m a great measure from the former, is the habit of 
following out a connected chain of thoughts on sub- 
jects of importance and of truth, whenever the mind 
is disengaged from the proper and necessary atten- 
tion to the ordinary transactions of life. The par* 
ticular subjects to which the thoughts are directed 
in cultivating this habit will vary m different indi- 
viduals ; but the consideration of the relative value 
of them does not belong to our present subject. 
The purpose of these observations is simply to im- 
press the value of that regulation of the thoughts 
by which they can always find an occupation of in- 
terest and importance distinct from the ordinary 
transactions of life, or the mere pursuit of frivoloos 
engagements ; and also totally distinct from that de« 
structive habit by which the mind is allowed to run 
^ to waste amid visions and fictions tmworthy of 8 
^•-^aking man. 
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III. The cultivation of an active inquiring state 
of mind which seeks for information from every 
source that comes within its reach, whether in read- 
ing, conversation, or personal observation. With 
this state of mental activity ought to be closely con- 
'4ected attention to the authenticity of facts $f^ re- 
vived ; avoiding the two extremes of credulity and 
skepticism. 

IV. The habit of cori^ct association; that is, 
connecting facts in the mind according to their true 
relations, and to the manner in which they tend to 
illustrate each other. This, as we have fonnoiljF 
seen, is one of the principal means of improving the 
memory ; {^rticularly of the kind of memory which 
is an essential quality of a cultivated mind ; namely, 
that which is founded not upon incidental coiv 
nexions, but on true and important relations. Nearly 
allied to this is the habit of reflection, or of tracing 
carefully the relations of facts, and the conclusions 
and principles which arise out of them. It is in 
this manner, as was formerly mentioned, that the 
philosophical mind often traces remarkable relations, 
and deduces important conclusions; while to the 
common understanding the facts appear to be very 
remote or entirely unconnected. 

V. A careful selection of the subjects to which the 
mind ought to be directed. These are, in some 
respects, different in different persons, according to 
their situations in life ; but there are certain objects 
of attention which are peculiarly adapted to each 
individual, and there are some which are equally in- 
teresting to all. In regard to the latter, an aj^ro* 
priate degree of attention is the part of every wise 
man ; in re^rd to the former, a proper selection is 
the foundation of excellence. One individual may 
waste his powers in that desultory application of 
them which leads to an imperfect acquaintance with 

Ff 
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a variety of subjects ; while another allows his life 
to steal over him in listless inactivity, or applicatioii 
to trifling pursuits. It is equally melancholy to see 
high powers devoted to unworthy objects ; tnieh as 
the contests of party on matters involving no import- 
ant principle, or the subtleties of sophistical con- 
troversy. For rising to eminence in any inteUectual 
pursuit, there is not a rule of more essential im- 
portance than that of doing one thing at a time; 
avoiding distracting and desultory occupations; and 
keeping a leading object habituaJly before the mind, 
as one in which it can at all times find an interesting 
resource when necessary avocations allow the 
thoughts to recur to it. A subject which is culti- 
vated in this manner, not by regular periods of study 
merely, but as an habitual object of thought, rises 
up and expands before the mind in a manner which 
is altogether astonishing. If along with this habit 
there l^ cultivated the practice of constantly writing 
such views as arise, we perhaps describe that state 
of mental disciphne by which talents of a very 
moderate order may be applied in a conspicuous and 
useful manner to any subject to which they are de- 
voted. Such writing need not be made at first with 
any great attention to method, but merely put aside 
for future consideration ; and in this manner the dif- 
ferent departments of a subject will develop and 
arrange themselves as they advance in a manner 
equally pleasing and wonderful. 

VI, A due regulation and proper control of the 
imagination ; that is, restrictnig its ranee to objects 
which harmonize with truth, and are adapted to the 
real state of things with which the individual is or 
may be connected. We have seen how much the 
character is influenced by this exercise of the mind; 
that it may be turned to purposes of the greatest 
moment, both in the pursuits of science and in the 
euitivation of benevolence and virtue; but that, on 
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the other hand, it may be so employed as to debase 
both the moral and intellectual charsu;ter. 

YIL The oultivation of calm and correct Jadg- 
ment — applicable alike to the formation of opinions, 
and the regulation of conduct. This is founded, as 
we have seen, upon the habit of directing the atten- 
tion distinctly and steadily to sdl the facts and con- 
siderations bearing upon a subject ; and it consists 
in contemplating them in their true relations, and 
assigning to each the degree of importance of which 
it is worthy. This mental habit tends to guard us 
against forming conclusions, either with listless in- 
attention to the views by which we ought to be influ- 
enced, — or with attention directed to some of these, 
while we neglect others of equal or greater impoit- 
ance. It is, therefore, opposed to the influence of 
prejudice and passion, — to the formation of Bophis- 
ticaJ opinions, — to party spirit, — and to every pro- 
pensity which leads to the adoption of principles on 
an^ other ground than calm and candid examination, 
guided by sincere desire to discover the truth. • In 
tiie purely physieal sciences, distorted opinions are 
seldom met with, or make little impression, be- 
cause they are brought to the test of experiment, 
and thus their fallacy is exposed. But it is other- 
wise in those departments which do not admit of 
this remedy. Sophisms and partial inductions are, 
accordingly, met with in medicine, political econo- 
my, and metaphysics; and too often in the still 
higher subjects of morals and religion. In the 
economy of the human mind, it is indeed impossible 
to observe a more remarkable phenomenon than the 
manner in which a man who, in the ordinary afliEurs 
of life, shows the general characters of a sound un- 
derstanding, can thus resign himself to the influence 
of an opinion founded upon partial examination* 
He brings ingeniously to the support of his dogma 
trery foct and argument that can possibly be turned 
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trated by the facts and conclusions deduced from 
them, — the character of observers, — the style of 
writers; and thus, all the circumstances which 
come before him are made acutely and individually 
the objects of attention and reflection. Such a man 
acquires a confidence in his own powers and re- 
sources to which those are strangers who have not 
cultivated this kind of mental discipline. The in- 
tellectual condition arising out of it is applicable 
alike to every situation in which a man can be 
placed, — whether the affairs of ordinary life, the 
pursuits of science, — or those higher inquiries and re- 
lations which concern him as a moral being^. * 
In the affairs of ordinary life^ this mental habit 
constitutes what we call an intelligent thinking man, 
whose attention is alive to all that is passing before 
him, — who thinks acutely and eagerly on bis own 
conduct and that of others, — and is constantly de- 
riving useful information and subjects of reflection 
from occurrences which, by the listless mind, are 
passed by and forgotten. This habit is not neces- 
sarily connected with acquired knowledge, or with 
what is commonly called intellectual cultivation: 
but is often met with, in a high degree, in persons 
whose direct attainments are of a very limited kind. 
It is the foundation of caution and prudence in the 
affairs of life, and may perhaps be considered as the 
basis of that quality, of more value to its possessor 
than any of the sciences, which is commonly called 
sound good sense. It is the origin also, of what we 
call presence of mind, — or a readiness in adapting 
resources to circumstances. A man of this charac- 
ter, in whatever emergency he happens to be placed, 
forms a prompt, clear, and defined judgment of what- 
ever conduct or expedient the situation requires, and 
acts with promptitude upon his decision. In both 
these respect he differs equally from the listless in- 
"".tivity of one description of men, and the rash, 
'Sty, and inconsiderate conduct of another. He 
9*ers not less from cbai^tetsoC a third clas8» who^ 
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thongh they may b« correct in their Judgnient tA 
what ouglit to be done, arrire at their decision, or 
set upon it too bIowI; for the circumstanceai anS 
consequently are said, according to a common prov- 
erb, to be wise behind time. The listless ana tor- 
pid character, indeed, may occasionally be excited 
by emergencies to a, degree of mental activity 
ivhich is not natural to him ; and this is, in many in- 
BtanceB, the source of a readiness of conception, 
and a promptitude in action which the individual 
does not exhibit in ordinary circumstances. 

In the pursuits of acience these mental qnalities 
constitute observing and inventive genius, — two con- 
ditions of mind whii:h lie at the foundation of all 
philosophical eminence. By- observing gemua I 
mean that habit of mind by which the philosopher 
not only acquires truths relating to any subject, but 
srranges and generalizes them in such a manner as 
to show how they yield conclusions which escape 
the mere collector of facts. He likewise analyzes 
phenomena, and thus traces important relations 
^nong facts which, to the common mind, appear very 
remote and dissimilar. I have formerly illustrated 
this by the manner in which Newton traced a relation 
between the fall of an apple from a trei^, and those 
great principles which regulate the movements of 
the heavenly bodies. By inven/ivt genius, again, I 
mean that active, inquiring state of mind, which not 
only deduces, in this manner, principles from facts 
when they are before it, but which grasps aflerprin- 
ciples by eager anticipation, and then makes its own 
conjectures the guides to observation or experiment. 
This habit of mind is peculiarly adapted to the ex- 
perimental sciences ; and in these, indeed, it may be 
considered as the source of the most important dis- 
coveries. It leads a roan not only to observe and 
connect the facts, but to go in search of them, and 
to draw them, as it were, out of that concealment 
in wUcIi they escape the oidinarj cbuinvt. '^:&. 
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doing 80, he takes for his guides certain conjectuiet 
or assumptions which have arisen out of his own in- 
tense contemplation of the subject. These may be 
as often false as true ; but if found falde, they are 
instantly abandoned ; and by such a course of actiTe 
inquiry he at length arrives at the development of 
truth. From him are to be expected discoveries 
which elude the observation, not of the vulgar aloDe, 
but even of the philosopher who, without cultivating 
this habit of invention, is satisfied with tracing the 
relation of facts as they happen to be brought before 
him by the slower course of testimony or occasional 
observation. The man who only amuses himself 
with conjectures, and rests satisfied in them without 
proof, is the mere visionary or speculatist, who in- 
jures every subject to which his speculationf are 
directed. 

In the concerns which relate to man as a moral 
being, this active, inquiring, and reflecting habit of 
mind is not less applicable than in matters of minor 
interest. The man who cultivates it directs his 
attention intensely and eagerly to the great troths 
which belong to his moral condition, — seeks to esti- 
mate distinctly his relation to them, and to feel theii 
influence upon his moral principles. This constitutes 
the distinction between the individual who merely 
professes a particular creed, and him who examines 
it till he makes it a matter of understanding and con- 
viction, and then takes its principles as the rule of 
his emotions and the guide of his conduct. Such a 
man also contemplates in the same manner his rela^ 
tions to other men ; questions himself rigidly re- 
garding the duties which belong to his situation, and 
his own observance of them. He contemplates 
others with a kind of personal interest, enters into 
their wants and feelings, and participates in their 
distresses. In all his relations, whether of justice, 
benevolence, or friendship, he acts not from mers 
incidents impulse, but upon clear and steady piinci- 
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re pointed out sind impressed upon them ; but 
that in which the mass of mankind are wanting is 
the state of mental activity which eazetly contem- 



importance of each of them. 

Vni. For a well-regulated understanding, and 
particularly for the application of it to inquiries of 

the highest import, there is indispensably neceasary 
a sound condition of the moral feelings. This im- 
portant subject belongs properly to another depart- 
ment of mental science; but we have aeen ita ex- 
tensive influence on the due exercise of the intel- 
lectual powers ; — and it ia impoasible to lose sight 
of the place which it holds in the general harmony 
of the mental functions required for constituting 
that condition, of greater value than any earthly 
good, which is strictly to be called a well-fegulat«d 
mind. This high attaiument consists not ui any 
cultivation, however great,ofthe intellectual powers; 
but requirea also a correaponding and harmonious 
culture of the benevolent affections and moral feel- 
ings; a due regulation of the passions, emotions, 
and desires; and a full recognisance of the supreme 
authority of conscience over the whole intellectual 
and moral system. Cold and contracted, indeed, ia 
that view of man which regards hia understanding 
alone j and barren ia that system, however wide its 
range, which rests in the mere attainment of truth. 
The higheat state of man consists in hia purity as a 
moral being; and in the habitual culture and full 
•peration of those principles by which be looks 
forth to other scenes and other times. Among these 
are desires and longings which nought in earthly 
science can satisfy ; which soar beyond the ^here 
of sensible things, and find no object worth.^ C)<\\!sj« 
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capacities until, in humble adoration^ they rest in 
the contemplation of God. Truths then burst upon 
the mind which seem to rise before it in a progres- 
sive series, each presenting characters of new and 
mightier import. The most aspiring understanding, 
awed by the view, feels the inaaequacy of its utmost 
powers ; yet the mind of the humUe inquirer gains 
stren^h as it advances. There is now felt, in a 
peculiar manner, the influence of that healthy con- 
dition of the moral feelings which leads a man not 
to be afraid of the truth. For, on this subject, we 
are never to lose sight of the remariiable principle 
of our nature formerly referred to, by which a man 
comes to reason himself into the beuef of what he 
wishes to be true ; and shuts his mind affainst, or 
even arrives at an actual disbelief of, truths which 
he fears to encounter. It is striking, also, to re- 
mark how closely the philosophy of human nature 
harmonizes with the declarations of the sacred 
writings ; where this condition of mind is traced to 
its true source, in the corruption of the moral feel- 
ings, and is likewise shown to involve a high degree 
of guilt, in that rejection of truth which is its natural 
consequence: ''This is the condemnation, that 
light is come into the world, and men loved dark- 
ness rather than light, because their deeds were 
evil. For every one that doeth evil hateth the light, 
neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be 
reproved. But he that doeth truth, cometh to the 
light, that his deeds may be made manifest, that they 
are wrought in God." 

This condition of mind presents a subject of in- 
tense interest to every one who would study his own 
mental condition, either as an intellectual or a moral 
being. In each individual instance, it may be traced 
to a particular course of thought and of conduct, by 
which the mind went gradually more and more astrar 
from truth and from virtue. In this progress, each 
single step was felt to be a voluntary act ; but the 
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fatfloence of thd vholo, after a certain period, is to 
distort the judgment, and deaden the moral feelinm 
on the great queationa of truth and rettitude. Of 
this remarkable phenortienon in the econoniT of 
man, the explanation ie tieyond the reach of our 
faculties; but the facta are unquestionable, and the 
practical leason to be derived &om them is of deep 
and aeriouB import. The first volition by which tlie 
mind conscioualy wanders from truth, or the moral 
feelings go astray from virtue, may impart a morbid 
influence which shall perpetuate itself and rain 
strength in future Tolitione, until the result shaU be 
to poison the whole intellectual and moral system. 
Thus, in the wondrous scheme of sequences which 
has been established in the economy of the human 
heart, one volition may impart a character to the 
future man,— the first downward step may be fatal. 
Every candid observer of human nature must feel 
this statement to be consistent with truth; and, t^ 
a simple and legitimate step of reasoning, a princi- 
ple of the greatest interest aeems to arise out of it. 
When, this loss of harmony among the mental facul- 
ties }^s attained a certam degree, we do not per- 
ceive any power in the mind itself capable of cor- 
recting the disorder which has been introduced into 
the moral system. Either, therefore, the evil is 
irremediable and hopeless, or we must look for an 
influence from without the mind, which may afford 
an adequate remedy. We are thus led to discover 
the adaptation and the probability of the provisions 
of the Christian revelation, where an influence is 
indeed disclosed to us, capable of restoring the har- 
mony which has beeu destroyed, and of raising man 
anew to the sound and healthy condition of a moral 
being. We cannot perceive any improbability, that 
the Being who originally framed the wondrous fab- 
ric may thus hold mtercourae with it and provide a 
remedy for its moral disordera ; and thus a atate- 
mant. Buoh as tiuman reason never could have anti 
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cipatcd, comes to us invested with eveiy elemeirt 
of credibility and of truth. 

The sound exercise of the understanding, thero- 
fore, is closely connected with the important halnt 
of looking within ; or of rigidly investigating our 
intellectual and moral condition. This leads us to 
inquire what opinions we have formed, and upon 
what grounds we have formed them ; — ^what have 
been our leading pursuitSf-^whether these have been 
guided by a sound consider?tion of their real value, 
— or whether important objects of attention have 
been lightly passed over, or entirely neglected. It 
leads us further to contemplate our moral condition, 
^-our desires, attachments, and antipathies; the 
government of the imagination, and the regimen of 
the heart; what is Uie habitual current of our 
thoughts ; and whether we exercise over them that 
control which indicates alike intellectual vigour and 
moral purity. It leads us to review our conduct, 
with its principles and motives, and to compare the 
whole with the great standards of truth and recti- 
tude. This investigation is the part of every wise 
man. Without it, an individual may make the great- 
est attainments in science, may learn to measure the 
earth, and to trace the course of the stars, while he 
is entirely wanting in that higher department, — the 
knowledge of himself. 

On these important subjects, I would more par- 
ticularly address myself to that interesting class for 
whom this work is chiefly .intended, the younger 
members of the medical profession. The considera* 
tions which have been submitted to them, while they 
appear to carry the authority of truth, are applicable 
at once to their scientific investigations, and to those 
great inquiries, equally interesting to men of every 
degree, which relate to the principles of moral and 
religious belief. On these subjects, a sound condi- 
tion of mind will lead them to think and judge for 
themselves with a care and seriooaness adapted to 
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the solemn import of the inqnirr, and without beinjf 
iafloenced by the dogmas or those who, with little 
examination, presume to decide with confidence on 
matters of eternal moment. Of the modificstioas 
of that distortion of character which has coinmonlf 
received the name of cant, the cant of hypocrisy 
Ims been said to be the worst; but there is aaother 
which may fairly be placed by its side, and that is 
the cant of infidehty, — the affectation of scoffing' at 
sacred things by men who have never examiQed the 
subject, or never with an attention in any degree 
adequate to its momentous importance. A well- 
regmated mind must al once perceive that this ia 
alue unworthy of sound sense and sound philosophy. 
If we require the authority of names, we need omy 
to be reminded, that truths which received the cor- 
dial assent of Boyle and Newton, of Haller and 
Boerhaavc, are at least deserving of grave and do- 
liberate examination. But we ma^ dismiss such an 
appeal as this ; for nothing more is wanted to chal- 
lenge the utmost seriousness of every candid in- 
quirer than the solemn nature of the inquiry itself. 
The medical observer, in an especial manner, has 
facts at all times befoie him which are in the highest 
degree calculated to fix his deep and serious atten- 
tion. In the structure and economy of the human 
body he has proofs, such as no other branch of 
natural science can furnish, of the power aud wis- 
dom of the Eternal One. Let him resign his mind 
to the influence of these proofs, and leam to rise in 
humble adoration to the Almighty Being of whom 
they witness; and, familiar as he is with human 
suffering and death, let him learn to estimate the 
value of those truths which have power to heal tha 
brokenhear^andtocheerthebedof death with the 
prospect of immortality. 
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FRELIHINART OBSERTA.TIONS. 
Pagt 19-33. 

How hire all Ihingi m nmtnre be«a plBc«d br tha will o( ths 
Craaior, ind what connexion ii fauiidecl upon tni* &u;t !— What 
ii tboni in renrd to these nluiotu which i* at preaent hiddan 
from na ! — What ia the praTince of human knowlsdiB T — How 
ia thia to be accompliihed t 

What da we firM obwrre in reUtion to laj puticular aBiin 
of facta or menta, and what ara we Bntilled to aaaoiiw EMin 
this ! — Whence ia aiciled our idea of power in rsferenca to 
these e<enta T — Vfon what ii the relation of ciiiie and sffact 
(bonded T — To wtut conclusion do we come upon fiirthei ob- 
■erratioD T — Of what is this genenl confidence the neull 7 — 
What do we learn bfeiperienceT 

What ia the natural tendency of (he mind, and how is it cor- 
TBCted 1 — WhU further do we leani from eiperience T — What 

howerer, does thia caution relate ?— How ia this to be accim- 
pliahed t— What instance ia given?— What other imdency of 
the mind is mentioned, and how u it jllnattatedt 

How do we itifer the exialence and atttibules of an Almighty 
Creator T — To what doea our knowledge of cauaation amount T 
In the application irf fire to gunpowder, what do we know, and 
what do we not know T 

Inspeelting itf phyacal canaea, what do we mean t — Of what 
•la we ignorant in leganl to the commnnication ot motion, tha 
■appott of (Mmg bciGea, and the action of certain medicines ? 

What distinction is it important to keep in mind, and why ! — 
To what haa the term JumI aaii been applied I— What ia one 
of tha moat remarkable eiamplra of its spplicBtion ! 

What is the object of tana, and^hat of vt ?—Vyaa what is 
art fouadedt— What is the nib^ DC investigation in the ^ya- 
ical science^ and what ia fijoded H|Hm the remits t— Do ths 
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InhowmanypomUofvicwaretheielatioixiors fOMDemd 
mental phenomena to be conndered, and what are tbey ?— How 
are these phenomena to be clawed ?— What are to be refiemd 
to these three heads reapectnrely t— What is the object of n- 
search m medical science ? , .. , * 

Upon what does the certamty of a science depend 7 — In wMt 
sciences is this certainty most easily attainable, and wbyf— 
What are the two grand somrces of uncertainty in respect to 
sciences, involving mental operatkns?— What two effmnpiw 
are given, and from what arises the miceitainU^ in each f 

What is the true object of all science, and when is that object 
forsaken? 

PART I. 

Page 33-45. 

What is the mind?— How does it hold mtereooiss with the 
external worid?— Of this connexion what do we knoii T — Whil 
is the object of true science ? — In what sense is the scisoce 
recent?— What was the nature of former speculations?— What 
was the supposed process by which we become acquainted with 
external objects?— What were the theories of Beikeley and 
Hume respectively? — What the system of the EgCHSts? 

On what principle were these speculations combated and ex- 
posed ? — ^What circumstance went to strengthen this mods of 
reasoning? — What singular fact is stated by Dr. Reid? — ^Upoo 
what was this doctrine founded? — ^What ought to be the nte 
of such speculations, and why ? — ^What other ^jteculations ara 
to be referred to the same class ? — By what different theories 
are these functions attempted to be explained ? — ^What is our 
duty in opposition to all suchhypoUieses, and what is the proper 
view of the nature of the mind f 

What prominent erroneous doctrine is still occasionally 
broached, notwithstanding the ideal theonr has been aban- 
doned ? — What is the proper application oi the terms matter 
and mind ? — How do we come to a knowledge of these subjects 
respectively, and of what, in regard to each, are we neceasaiilj 
ignorant ? — What is the true object of phuosophy, and how ti 
materialism to be viewed ? — In what respects does it fail to 
afford satisfaction to the mind ? — ^What was the theory of Boeco- 
vich ? — ^What is the nature of the evidence of the existence both 
of matter and mind ?— What is the remark of Stewart ? 

What is the modem system of materialism? — ^What is ad* 
mitted on this head, and what denied ?— How do the opemtiaM 
of the bodily senses di£fer from those of the mind ? 

From what anaea thft ^ounacu^Sacftnri xataaBa of any meftft 
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^jrinl iqnmanl retpeeting ths enanee oT mtndT— Wbat m 
■oma erf tlw reatont which compel us to legvi [nind as diffsr- 
ent from til the fnnetioni of mitter I 

Ii titen reucm to think that daath has anr e&sct npOD the 
■oal, and whr T— What i* Dr. Bro«in>a nmark T— What objec- 
tkm haa basn i^ade to this mode of leanmng ? — How an- 
■werad*— What la admitted with r^aid to tha lower animata I 
— What ia Mid ot'odm piinciplra auperadded to material 
thinga!— To irint ia oar Boiowlfldga limited ! 

On wlutl doaa the sridencB of a fdtura atate of heing reat T— 
What Li the name given to that power within which bean wit- 
neaa to immortaliw T— Doaa malerisliam, if admitted, diaprove 
the doctrine of a futura eiittence I— What ia the apirit of the 
kunble inquirer on thia aiibject T 



PART II. 

Pafa4fi-4T. 

W^t war* aome of Qa diflerent oiAiion brmerif antar- 
tpimdinregaidto theatigmofoinideaa!— Whatwaa Uw an- 
cient IheOTt of ideaa T— what ia the opinim at preaent eoter- 
laiiwd of thia theorrl— WhT ia the old pBnacolonron thia mb- 
jact abandoned T— what iathe modem liew '--Whr doea not 
thia doctrine encounga the acheme of malerialiaai t — How ia 
thUIUtiatiatedT 

How ia a knowledge of external thinn acquired, and what 
knowiedga do we gain in amnniion T — What additioial notioQa 
do *e acquire by reflection T — To what aourcea, then, ia our 
knowledge referable I— What &rther aourca I— Whil diTiaiim 
of thia put of the niltiect ia adopted T 

SECTION L 
Page 17-66. 
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picrioaalT acquired, ta neceeearyt 
What u the next atep in the procesa T~What 

tion between primarr anl aBcondarf qua 

of the qoiUileaof the acholaatie philaM^ 

_Wtul an the twb meaninp of heat ! 
Bow ia the proceaa bv wMch we acquire a knowledge of ei- 

temal Ihioga iw^r dinded T— What it imglied i& ««£*.— %ni 



aij qaalidei ? — What wai one 
jhiloBCfihy' " — *"" "' 
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do others appW the term perception, and what is Dr. BiowbI 
distinction ?— What is the number and names of the senses!— 
What does Dr. Brown propose to add to these? 

Whence are our first impressions of the existence and soliditT 
of external objects derived 7— What has been supposed in legara 
to our acquiring the notion of time ? 

What is the character of the first notions acquired by aU the 
senses ?— What are the primary objects of vision ? — How an 
our ideas of distance and magnitude obtained ? — How is it with 
regard to sounds ? — From what arises the power of judging by 
sight of small distances ? — How is it that we enjoy in a grrater 
degree the deception produced by a painting, when looked at 
with one eye, and through a tube f— what other circumstances 
influence our percept ion ?— How is this principle illustrated bj 
a fact mentioned by Capt. Parry?— What does Capt. P. add?— 
What objection has been founded upon this, and how is it in* 
Bwered ? 

By what else is our judgment by vision of the magnitude of 
objects a^ted?— How is this illustrated? 

What is the effect of the loss or diminution of one sense upon 
others ? — ^What examples may be mentioned ? — ^How is Uiis to 
be accounted for? — ^what other instances are adduced? 

How is the difficulty solved in regard to an object's appearing 
single and direct, though seen by two eyes ? — ^What analogous 
cases may be mentioned? 

What IS the extent of our knowledge of sensation ?— What 
are we in the habit of saying?— What dfo we not know upon the 
subject ? 

How does it appear that voluntary effort is in some degree 
necessary to the mil exercise of perception ? — ^What is sudi an 
effect of the mind called? — How may the effect of attention be 
illustrated, in respect both to the sense of sight and of heariogf 

How does it appear that attention is very much influencedby 
habit ? — What is the anecdote mentioned by Dr. Darwin?— From 
what other sources is this principle illustrated? — ^What is 
reouisite to constitute the best teacher in arithmetic or music? 

What is said of the influence d habit in facilitating intellectual 
processes ? — ^What is its effect upon profound philosq[>hers and 
public speakers ?— What is the effect of habits of inattention!-' 
why should the young be guarded against this state of mind!— 
What examples occur in savage life of the effect of habits of 
close attention? 



L What are meant by fiilse impressions, and how are tbey xaor 
^ allv classed ?— What are the most familiar of these false im* 

ions?— What remarkable cases are specified? 

lat are the most interesting p^ienomaQa connectad wiA 



ilbctiiliMoftl>ukind7— How are these diiidedt— What LB Uw 
irat cltam T — WliU ii ths siperimeDt relsUd by Dr. Dsrwin T — 
^lut «H the illmiHi produced b; lookicz at a ptinti— What 
«M of an iUuaioa of hearing ia mentkiDHi?— Whkt were New 
oi'a aiperimenta in regaid U> ocular apecua ! 
What the aecond claas f— What was tlie case of Dr. Fenisi 1 
Whatlha thiid clan?— What renurkable case of a lad; ia 
neotiuied t— How i* thia case eiplaiiied f— What naa the ca« 
if the initable gentleman T— U the effect of halLuciDatioa of 
aind UkB nme I— How may auch blae impresiions be correcledT 

SECTION IL 



re tbo principal of the eonvieliiHis here aDnded to! — By what 
enenl Dame are these instinctire pinciplei of belief niuallf 
ailed!— What ia the ptojier riert to be taien of the controrer- 
iea whieb formerij preTsiled lespoctio; theie fint tmtha T 

SECTION in. 



Whjr ia the eridence of teatimon)' noceaaaij f — By what con 
ideTHtio&t i> OUT confidan« in teitiinony induenced 1 — What 
ther principle ia there of eitHuiTe application in auch CBsea 1 
-Tniat efliwl haa prob^nlitr in prodnung belief I — What cau 
(Vim u* neefiaau; inMgardloita influence I — By what eiam- 
'" iDnatrated T— What ia the tendency of thia 
maiperience, aa the tait of proMbility) 

What ia the influMwe of general knawlcdie npon the behef 
F teatimooyT — What example ia anapoaed in reganl to Ar 
hiniedea! — What ia the graund of Archimedes' behef I 

To what principle of freat practical importance doea thia 
hutratioD IwidT— How la this illustnled by the precedisg 
nacdotesT 

What objection hsa been sometimea nrged by skeptics against 
lirsclesT— What was Hume's position on tbis subject 1 

How may the fallacy or this srgument be shown ?— With what 
I Hume's reasonmg compared ?— How does it appear that his 
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,.jy upon wotdsT 

hat feet, la r^fanl to eiperience, is overlooked by those 
are imposed upon by such a sophism aa this T — Upcni what 
the receptian of new kuowlediB oBCuaas^ iiB^fin&V— 
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What proportion of the fiicts of our knowledffo do we leeeife 
upon testimony T—What examples are mvenf— What are the 
supposed reasonings of Highlanders on Hume's principle?. 

What is the proper view therefore to be taken of conndence in 
testimony? — On what three conditions?— By what other cir- 
cumstance is our confidence strengthened ? — On what testimiHiT 
do we beheve the marvellous? — On what grouDds are socn 
accounts usually rejected? — ^What is the first consideratioo 
which influences a cultivated mind on receiving testimony?— 
What the second ?— What the example ?-'What the third?— 
What admission is made by Hume ? 

How do these principles balance and compensate each other? 

How may extraordinary events be distinguished ? — ^How are 
they defined respectively ? 

What degree of testimony is necessary to establish a miracn- 
lous event ? — ^What necessary besides ? — On what ffroands may 
a doubt still renuiin ? — ^What are the grounds of mond probabiliW, 
or of how many parts does it consist, and what are they ?— To 
what subject are these remarks applied ? — ^How are the proba- 
bilities in regard to this point classified? — ^What are the ibar 
heads suggested ? 

What cnarffe of &llacy is sometimies broaght against this 
reasoning, ana how is it answered ? 

What is the real question in regard to the probability of 
miracles ? — Upon what must our estimate of probability in such 
a case be founded ? 

What form does the question assume when the presumption 
against the fact is removed ? 

With what is the evidence of testimony compared, and what 
the conclusion drawn ?-^B^ what example illustrated ? 

What are the grounds of confidence m testimony ?— What is 
Laplace's illustration of a very important principle? — ^What is 
expected in cases of concurring testimony ? 

What effect has character in influencmg our belief in testi- 
mony?— How do supposed views of interest, on the contrBrr. 
affect it? ' 

What is the fifth point of importance to be considered in this 
matter? — To what does this apply in a striking marmer? 

What other corroborating circumstance may be mentioned ?~ 
How does this apply to the history of Christianity ? — What no 
the remarks upon the direct evidence of Christianity 7 



P'ABT iir. 

PigB 86-89. 

Wbat knotrled^ ii acquirsd tbnnigb Ibe TiriEiu «»!»«■ ' 
Tefeired to in Ibe preceding obdervBiion* T — T» whal doe« the 
BBXt BUI of the mqoic; lelerT — What tenn has often been 
■nlira to Ihwe ateratioiu ; why in it eiceptionable, snd nhat is 
adopted imte^ 01 it I— To whW four h«d> are they tefsned !— 
Wbat ii the natuie and office of each T 



SECTION L 
PageBO-llft 

■What ia tha office of menwir, racoUectloii, a:. , 

nqwcttTelr t — V/liU original dilnnncaa are Ibara in the power 
of inemJrjT— Wbateiunplescited! — What bus ^>eea geneialtj 
alleged in r^iid to tbit iaetT — la there evidence that thia. .■ 
opiuon ia weil foonded !— What U uid of Dr. LeydeiA 
memory? , 

What ia meant hj a mere local memorr 7— What kind of 
memorr ia there which ii still moce valuable I — Which kiivl . ' 
■a tha moie ready, and geoerally motsi the greatest show, and 

What are the potnta of real interest and importance in regard 
to memory T — To what two heads are these refeiable T . 

What ie eaid of the influence of attention upon memory ! — 
Hon are attention and memory assisted t 

In what respect ia it obvious that there are great difierencea in 
memory! — Upon wiiet doea the power of attention depend ? — 
What IS the story of the actor in this conneiion t 

Though attention as conducing to Diemoiy is voluntary, yet 
how ia its actual eierciee influenced ?— How la this iUuatrated t 
—In what other way is attention influenced !— How is this 
chuacter contrasted with that of others ? 

Wbat especial direction on this subject should be given to the 
Toong? — For what reason is this unportaniT 

What neit to attention eierts a remarkable influence upon 
memory? — Upon what ia thia principle fwindadl — What ao 
eonnt is giTan at tba linmatian of a tnin of thou^*— Vfhali 



358 QUESTIOlfS. 

remarkable circumstance is thom tlbcnA sach a train?— How 

instanced? ... • , . _* 

Can the principles of associatiiii m a particaiar tram a 
thought always be traced?— Bywhat Is it influenced? — ^Whit 
was the phraseology used by Dr. Brown? — Under what heads 
have they been classed ? — Why does one of these relations occur 
in preference to others ?— How illustrated from the common topic 
of the weather?— What is the example given from Hobbetf— 
What Mr.. Stewart's remark upon it? 

'What improvement in terms does the author propose, and for 
what reason? — ^How are the suggestions of contrast illustrated? 

How may associations be claaeified?— What is theprindde 
on which they all depend ? — Upon what does tbe strength of tiie 
association depend? 

When does natural or philosophical association take place?— 
How is the formation of such associations influenced f— Whit 
example is given? — ^What principle is illustrated by this ex- 
ample?— What the natural result of this? — ^Why should hsbits 
of attention and association be cultivated? 

Do the same facts suggest the same train of association to 
different individuals^ and why ? 

How many ways is a series of facts recalled ? — ^Has tbe mind 
in a healthy state power to control its train of ^bought ? — ^Is 
the power over the succession of thoughts ever lost ?— m what 
cases ? 

What is meant by local associations ? — ^Mention examples.— 
What kind of impressions do these associations often make ? — 
Examples. — ^When are they peculiarly strong ? — ^What the pro- 
posed explanation of this ? — ^What is the amount of it ? 

Under what other circumstances are similar impressions 
excited ?— What military examples mentioned ? — How vivid may 
such feelings be? — How might the principle be employed?— 
What is the story of the eagle's nest related by Dr. Rush ? 

What^anecdote is mentioned to illustrate the permanence <rf 
these associations ? 

What anecdote illustrates the effect of trivial occurrences in 
awakening local associations ? — What common examples may 
be cited ?— What is related by Van Swieten ? — On what principle 
does the interest of monuments depend? 

How is arbitrary or fictitious association produced ? — How is 
this process exemplified ? — What analogous expedient do most 
peo]>le employ? 

What use has been made of this principle of associatiou?— 
What was the practice of the ancients ?— Wnat the author*sown 
expenence ?— What the system of Feinagle ?— How exemplified ? 

What application of this principle deserves especial remark? 
—What is their influence? 

What still more im^oiV,«xkl \is^»nR.« \&k) \m adduced ? — ^What 



I naj b« stated for iUulntipnT--How nuj ibis be nude to 

raiKn Ibetnilh ofllMaMiM wriUngs? 

Hut ii c<ncaplkinWfelmple(,— what important modifi- 

on oT this pawn ra^btnwntiDDed!— Upon nhat doei Lhe 

dnsM of ooi coQcaptiaiu depend ? — Whit ii said of the con- 

ieo of panoDB «f nrid imapiation*— Why ue they mon 

inct Uun Mhent 

fhti is said of the connexion of conception with the idea 

imel — In whom ii conception sometiDuis exceedingly viiid T 

ra nieh eonceptioni unislly luting I 

nul ia Kid of thia faculty as possessed by diSetent indirid 

i!_With whatiaahighae "■■— — " - -.--i^ 

n what does it depeodi — ^ 

« exemplifiel? 

I what aituatians is Uiis bcolt; bnragbl roost intsnaelr (nto 

iciMT— Whst is the anecdote of Niebofar T— What illuft- 

ed by thii T — What additional example is ^ven of anotliec 

licatioD of this mental process T 



niat ti the first lule ■ for Iha impiDrement of mamorj In 
Its T-~What tin secmd I— la nhat do these habiti coneist T-^ 
at the ihi rd r— What the fourth I 
i'hat an Ihehatitaof mind to which these ruleaaie opposed'- 

t1 

/^t ii the first rule for cultiTating these powers in the yming J 

nut method should be taken with childnn 1— What error* 

jducalion ate pointed out?— Upm what does progress in 

illeetual pursuita materially depend i 

ehil is the second rule T— What the third !— What may ba 

le the means of awakening thia mental actiTily I 

Vhal (he fourth mlet — On what condition will written bii)> 

SB bs peculiarly TiJui^le t 

Vhat the fifth rule T— How ia this advantage sacnnd T— What 

*tsgood eSeclst — What other useful eierciae is mentioned T 

r of paiamonnt in 

._j , id of religiooa ina — 

h«chitf error Meet— What is one of the meat striking phe- 
nana in the acience of the hanun mind t 
a what ca** i* •dncatini daficianl t— Upon what does fotnre 
iiactai dspinidT— What princqte JiDMat afisctnal in ■BGOiiBf 
M tdfantacMT— EiMBfla. 



360 QUESTiasri. 

Page 119. 

What bodily affections influence the memoij? — Wbitll 
author's pTescnt purpose? 

\N'hat fanction first impaired!— What is the effect of fetHi 
itA first stage?— What fn the second ? — ^What in the thiid ? 

What is a more full description of the pecoliaiities of the 
first stage, and in whom docs it occur ? — What of the secoBd, ini 
in what esse is it met with ?— What case of a lady is described! 

What is the third condition, and when does it oscnr?— D^ 
Bcribe its effects. What case described bv Mr. Abonetfarf-- 
What similar case mentioned ?— What the cise of the ladj 
mF:ntioned by Dr. Prichard ?— What the erplanatin of it?— 
What the case of the German lady ? 

What that of Dt. Macintosh's patient?— What other enmpki 
are cited ? 

What the case of the boy whose scull was fiactured ?— WW 
pre 11 liar phenomena are mentioned connected with the memoy 
of languages? 

What is the fourth conditior., and when does it occur T— Whil 
phenomena does it exhibit ? — AVTiat facts are cited in proof ?— t 




itriking 
of!'(>ct of disease i^ mentioned, and what, in its higher rtages, 
is it called? — Wliat pertinent cases are mentioned? 

What instances still more remarkable are mentioned ? — Whit 
the case of tlie American student ? 

In \vh»t slight injuries are the circumstances gradually recalled 
in a rp jiarkable manner? — By what caat strikingly illustrated ? I 

W^at si ill more remarkable phenomenon connected with case* ■ 
i)f this kind occurs ? — What tne case related of the surgeon ?— i 
W hat that of the clergj'man ? 

What disease occasions most numerous examples ? — What ' 
effect upon the memory the most common ( — What the case of 
the lady mentioned by Dr. Gregory ? — ^Wiiat that of a gentleman 
recovered from apoplexy ? 

What singular modification of this ccmdition is related, an) 
what the particulars of the case ?— What other modificatioD 
sometimes occurs, and what examples given ? 

What other remarkable modification of this condition ie some- 
time^ found, and what is the example ^ren by Dr. Beattie ?— 
What two other similar cases are mentioned ? 

What is the general principle in regard to such cases? — ^How 
is tliis remark applied to one of the preceding cases ? 

Is disease of tne brain always attended by disorder of the 
mind ? — What the ease of the lady ? — ^What the case mfntifflM^ 
*if Dr. Ferriar ?— Recoto lomfc c^^^mk iAxUki&% qsms. 



Figa 131-138. 

Whxt is the office of atMtraction, ud luw Instanced T— In 

' ' ' 'O nqiaiUiit pioceBMa ia.thia set of the miod employed I 



How aie OieHcontiOTersieanDivcfmaideredt— Howfinmedr 
cuiied oaT— What the remlu fai nsud to eacht—To whA 
extent did tbeyaccDM asch otlierT — In what eoimtriai did it 
ehieflr prenU t— How was it eonoeetad with politicsT 

What was tbe Mtd point itissaeT—How desigoaud bf Kh 
Stewart r 

What thschataetetof the queslioDl— What isth«rvi( f»i^ 
(Mi in such a esse I — Wh&teiBmplsa ma; be mentJODsdT 

SECTION in. ' 

PsfB 138-141 

ffliat iatlie natme of the imutnationt— Bzanulei.— How 
nmch in these csBea ficlitionsr una how nmch tme T — Whst it 
eften the ebaracter of such creations compirec) wiUi realities 1 
— Eum^es.— What is Stewart's reniHrk in regsrd to Hilton t 

With how many hinds of composition does ima^nation bave 
to do!— Whsl the first!— What the second T-How diflerent 
boai the finl !— What the third t— What the fourth ! 

What cotiatitntes inrentive genius ! — To wh^elseaiesiiniW 
powei* of invention apphcable? 

How is the eiercise of nnaginaCioQ regulated I— What N« 

aid of the imnortance of ram 

Hsafuled . , 

of imaiinalian T— What ii a perverted imaginatioi\ and what itt 
•fbctaT 



362 QVBSTIOMt. 

What two evils may be aaid to result from indulffence m 
works of fiction?— Example.— What evils arise from fictilfinil 
tales of sorrow ?— What irom fictitioos talcs of viioe T 

Under what conditions may imagination be turned to important 
purposes?— What the evils of allowing it to wander at diacrs- 
tion ?— What are the principal stated by Foster to flowr from 
the mind's surrendering itself to this delusive habit?— What is 
Johnson's description? 

SECTION IV, 

Page 144-156. 

What is the most simple view to be ta&en of teaaoa T— Bow 
many general applications of this mental process f — HHiat tte 
first? 

What is embraced under the phrase relatiotu of thinga ? — ^WBal 
is the first class ?— Examples.— What the second? — What the 
distinction between resemblance and analogy ? — ^What are the 
arts depending upon these relations? — ^What is the process of 
classification ? * 

What is the third class ?— What the fourth?— What fhe fifth ? 
—What the sixth?— What the seventh? 

How is the province of reasoi (tistinguished from that of 
attention and memory ? — ^When do the remilta of such a mental 
process constitute tndhy and when /oZaeAoodf 

What is the second general application of reason?— What 
the third? 

How does reason or judgment guide us towards the discovery 
of truth ? — In whom do we repose confidence, and in whom not ? 
— ^What distinction sometimes made in regard to the term rea» 
son ? — Is it well grounded ? 

How may reason be defined in the language of intellectual 
science ?— To what is it chiefly opposed ?--From what else dis- 
tinguished ? — When do we say a man's memory is better than 
hisjudgmentl 

From what is reasoning sometimes contradistinguished? 

What are the characteristics of the reasoning of ^Offsrent 
persons ? 

From what is reason distinguished in theology, and what does 
it mean ? 

What is the character of a reasonable man? — ^What the oppo- 
site character ? — What is said of the tenacity virith which uie 
two characters hold their opinions? — How has Solomon ex- 
pressed the leading features of two such characters ? 

What appears then in reference to the mental process caSsd 
reason ot judgment T— CK what does it consist in ooth cases?— 
In ao domgy how does & man oi %civaA ^i^i^cGiRsSi. YracMl^ 



What chareclera tie opposed to thii T — Wluch tbe meet hopaful 
ehancttiT— WhTT— Wliatth»rBmilM<rf Iho latter chuaetor I— 
How i> thu coMitioa of mind increaaed 7 — How is this state 
of Biilid emphaUcallj described in the Bible T— Whit the moat 

. ^ every exercise of judgmenti 

of biaaf— Eeeulta!— How >jfuded to is 

flie Sdiptmest 

What ameaia from the BTOunds abore rsferred to 1 — Of what 
dogma ■hall we thna be able to perceive lii« fallacy T— In what 
aenae ia this true?— In what sense not true?— For what ia a 
man isally reiponsibLaT — What serious consequeocas result 
A'om any other view t 

What is aaid of reuon ai applied to apiniotu and tocondoctt 
— What are the gnai divisions of this subject I— What prelim- 
inary reourk previous to entering upon theae bnnches T — What 
are the difl^ences stated among philoaophera ? — What Dr. 
BrowD'a viewT — What his view cf conception? — Of memoryl 
—Of imagination ?— What the uithot'B remuki upon thia 



f L-fage 1S8-17S. 

What lias at the foundation of all reuoningt— What the 
tuime ^len to these Imtha ?— What ia said of their univeraal 
authority ? — Into how manj heada are they classed ? 

What the first T— What is Ihe nature and foundation of our 
belief of our awn eiislflnce T—Whal is the proper answer Co ths 
■Ophiama brought against it ? — What ia ths second convictiont 
—What tbe answer to the sophisms against it?— Wlial is the 
third eonvictioa ? — What the fourth ?~From what is thia de- 
rived T — Wbat dispntea were fonnerly held on this subject T — 
What the ime answer to the apparent naradoi ?— What la the 
fifth conviction t — What the siithl — What is founded upon dw 
bdief in tbe unifurmity of nature T— To how many heua ia it 
teferahte I — What ie meant by the first, unifiuniity of cluuac- 
tera T — Eiample*. 

Into what doea the other iiind of confidence resolve itself T — 
What arnir is to be guarded against in such inveetigationsl 

Of what ia thia uniforioity of sequences the (bundationT— 
Wlien will thia eipectation disappoint usT 

Whatremarkahleiinifonnity may be traced innature by care- 
fid dbservationT — Eiaicple. — What other instances may be 
mentioned 1 — What was the peculiar notion of the ancients 1 

What uniform successions of phenomena are eesily ascer- 
tained T— In what department ia there greater uncertainty ! — 
The cauass of Una ! — Whence ariaes the uncertainty ol \i»ii<ai& 



M4 

lawiT— WhatiwHwcikiBWnBicf tihtcifaiBd n iMlil|| 
themt— What liniilar mteertrfnty^ift oftw cmm\ „ , 

It ^ere ft Ti iiilup i i ity Itt PMn^ J^* * ****^ wMgitcmbgum 
on m any caM?— Eiampl0.-^m wliat kfr% fnttcMi •» 
mankind m iwfdi, do we »]^ M Iff a^A^ 
this apply to nw ifr H^^ in t aa Hm g y f — whig y th 
rf tbfr ri mriiifliir— <^*^* <^— *p MM oi H Irf l l iy rf 

With what k the inflnence of skand cmaoa oom| 
what lespeetadoei the analogy hoUT— what li ttw 
dicimwtancai in both caieat-^Wbii an Oe ^ 
OMontial to the fan opentioii cf monlranuear 




Whatinmartantmieaticaiiaeanieclvd wiA Ihia otMoI^-' 
From what haatheobecwitr of tiieqpeitioni^^ 
temifl emplojMt and llow aMngniiiedf--*'Wli*t k Oe w8lt^ 
What is the pvopv^idea of free agoDoyT^'What is momtmf 
agency 7 

Where doea te ntfheariar of Um qoeitlQB lM*-4BCciir doai 
it nmear that there la ajvat mstinetian biCween darfn iHd Ihi 
wmf— Has a man of atiietiqtogrity and tlitoepoiMitotioHalC 
murder or robbery, and why f— &[ what ftifhwaM^e k hBoaattntm 
in such casesT—la thk n9e$§miif7^Eaw does ihk nacearity Imt 
upon the intereata of monk uii TiztoeT— How doeat y eiiwr 
represent manf-^What are the ok^omatancea easwatial lb flwir 
due operation T-^How would it fepCMent maatoaoppoai a kkd 
of moral liberty oppoeed to audi a nacesaity aa fllii^^-jiy i^hat 
comparison is this uhutrated? 

with what does thk kind of neceerity c o rremopdT— How do 
we calculate that a man will act in given cfrenmakaeaat-^ 
With what physical operation is this compared?-— why do wa 
ralculate in the ihll and uniform operation of raond eanaea on 
some individuals and not upon otheia ? — ^Under what eonvktion 
do we act in such cases ?— tHow does this iiiply to jphyncal no> 
cesses? — ^What constitutes guilt?— How does the man mal 
through the whole of thu coarse ?— In what aeoaa k he ftea ^« 
What is said of the habitual -violation of cooacieDce f 

What remark is made upon the term necpufcy ?— Wklt ktiw 
proposed substitute? — To what ought the tenna mtemtity and 
Mcessary strictly to be applied ?--Wnat reasomfi aregivm Ar Ilia 
change of terms?— What would be the efket of sappoiing.tha 
mind to be possessed of a power of deterodning apait ftom Mi» 
tives?— What is the objection to the phrMO iirtf it(u mmkm 
fower of the toiU?— How does it amar that tfaa nnifiiaui^oi 
moral causes is admitted in practice?— Whil would he Iki 
moral character of an action without moliTet 



QITBtTIONS. ^6ff 

Page 172-177. 

MHif tie the above-mentioned First Truths peculiarigr im 
{ioituttT-*-What is the onhr evidence of which they admit 7~ 
What is Dr. Brown's remark ?— What Mr. Stewart's ? 

What other suggestioD is likewise to be kept in mind ?— What 
Maadm as old as this days of Aristotle ?— Can these truths either 
be proved or called in question?— By whom have attempts been 
made to prove, and by whom to disprove them? — Can the 
sophisms of Hume be refuted by reasoning?— What was the 
effect ot Hume's reasoning upon the mind of EUiot ?— By \7hat 
other persons was the same view taken ? 

What was Buffier's distinctive character of these primary 
truths? — ^How exemplified?— What other practical admissions 
of them ma}r be stated? 

What distinction of great practical importance is here adverted 
to? — ^What is essential to correct reasoning, and what to in- 
tuitive belief? — ^What is said of the luuversal influence of these 
truths?— What principle nuiy be taken for an example?— To 
what cases is this principle ^pEed?— ^What instances in com- 
mon life may be cited ?— What instance in regard to the works 
of creation? 



Page 177-211. 

Into how many heads may the mehtalpiocesses necessary for 
the investigation of truth be classed? — ^what is the first head? 
-~What thi first operation of reason?— What the second head? 
^-How is this done ?— What is our object in both cases ?— What 
two errors are to be avdded?— What other process is of the 
greatest importance?— What two extremes are here to be 
guarded agamst?--What the third head?— What the fourth?— 
What Im toe nature of this process?— What the fifth head? — 
What is the difference in the operation on an ordinary and on 
a philosophical mind in regard to this ? — ^How is this exemplified 
in regard to Newton ? 

How may these urocesses be classed in a practical point of 
yfieyr ? — What are the three principles necessary in respect to the 
collecting of facts?— What, in this matter, constitutes truth, 
•nd what falsehood? 

What principles to be observed in determining the relation of 
cause and efnct ? — ^What the principles to be observed in 
deducinsf general laws ?— What process is often legitimate in 
our inquiries after truth, provided it be not abused?— What is a 
great and common error? — ^In what department has it been 
pecdiarly pntalent t 



366 <l17SflTION9. 

What is the great rule of induction?— How exemplifiedt- 
What is Mr. Stewart's remaik respecting Newton? 

To how many heads may fidse investigation be referred f- 
What is the first ?— When is a statement of facts fiJIacions fr 
What the second?— What is fEdse causation? — ^Where is tkii 
error of false causation most apt to occur? — ^What examples f 
— What the third head?— In what does Mse reasoning conriftt 

Into how many parts is reasoning divided, and what are they! 
— Give an example of both kinds of reasoning. 

Into what three elements may any particular piece of reasoa 
ing be divided?— What are the points to be attended to k 
examining the vaUdity of such a process ? 

With what does this methoa correspond? — ^What is the 
nature of the ancient syllogism ? — ^What example eiren, and what 
•does it involve ? — ^What is necessary for the vvlimty and efikacy 
•of such a process ? — ^In what case is the argument ialse ? — ^How 
illustratea ? — ^What are the names of the propositions ? 

What is the general rule for avoiding fallacies? — ^What is the 
real nature of the sylloffism? — ^What advantage arises from 
using it ?— What the anecdote of the English lawyer ? — ^In whit 
respect is it an important instrument ? 

How many distmct objects of attention in reasonmg, and what 
are they ? — Of how many parts do the premises consist, and what 
are they ? — ^What is necessary before we proceed to judge of 
conclusions? 

What other poiilt necessary to be kept in mind in examining 
«uch a process ? — How many, and what, are the sources of am- 
biguity in the use of terms ? 

What is the first consideration by which we should be guided 
in examining the validity of reasoning ? — What the. second?— 
What the third?— What the fourth?— What the fifth?— How if 
the necessity of attending to these sources of fallacy evinced ? 

From what is a process of reasoning to be distinguished, and 
bow is the distinction illustrated ?— What is a proposition?— 
Example. — ^How are these ascertained relations discovered ?— 
What is the province of reasoning? — Example. — In what ways 
may such a process be rendered more complicated ? — Example 
of the first way ?— The second way, with an example ? — What 
are the proper objects of inquiry in examining the validity of such 
processes ? 

Jn what does inventive genius in reasoning consist? — ^What 
is required for forming a well-cultivated mind ? — For what pur- 
pose 18 the power of reflection needed in addition to the know 
ledge of facts? 

Of how many and what narts does a pFOcess of reasoning con- 
sist ? — In what case is the final part of the process comparatifvly 
Mnple '/—What o&en Y^p^eml— How ia this exemplified? 



Vh J li cantioD pacnlkrif 

'Wlial i> naaomw in t drele t 

'WhM Idixt of fidbCT ia mart ut to occur in tha dKlunatioM 
of public noiken? — Wliat >n tiui leata to be appliad in mcb 

To nfaal bllaciM ws ipeculation in IhMdogT paeoliulT 
liable t— Whit )• the prs«ioui queMion In aU inch CUM T 

What ia the tallacj in iMtaid to anaiogyT— Wliat i* the cau- 
tion to baobaarved heraT— What eusqilNfmmeiiy alluded to! 

— What He. Hutne'a aqanwnt?— In irtiatdoeiitafi" 

riatT— What i» the jin^iar uaa of analogy!— How w 
— Wiiat i( Butler'a lUB of it t 

What lallacT, the lerana of the rbnnBr, ia oaed bj aopUatlcal 

What ii the DOn-diatributiaQ of the middle tann I — Example. 

GiTe an aiampte of the bUacy which conaijta in the innrsion 
at a popoaitiaaT — Aia there any pnqMaitiona that admit of 
bemg iQTerted I — Enunple. 

What bllacT aomedmea iriaaa from chaiaeteriting liiCtaT — 
Example.— What the proper safis to thia 7->Wliat are the fella- 
ciea M dhirion and compoaitioa t 

Wbenietfaerea&tlacT'comiectedwithOTertuniinf inoneoand 
snonuntt—WhT ie there a hl\acy ia IhisI— WW pnctical 
ienrence do we gather ftom thin ? — What couiee ia to be teken ' 
in r^aid to' weak pamCaT— What is the coune of a ekilAil 
reaaoneiT— What eismple in point I—What wai Mr.Hama'e 
doctrine, and hia inference from iti— What waa the fonm 
ooinion concemiai Ma doctrine T — What the pieaant opidini 
(tfthe doctriae sndllietnfBreneel 

In irhat does a a^hism aomewhet coniHicted nith the fixnai 
conaiatT 

KowareCeUacietBaiaetiiiieaiiitrodnced, and with what eflbcti 
Eiamplea. 

To what other ftllacy doei a caioiat aometimea reaort, when 
wonted in arjpiolBnt T 

Upon what doea a great part of the lallacy and ambigoity << 
protsaaea of reaaoning depend T — In what may thia conaiat T — 
What Bie the coDaaqaencee of it I— What i« the remedy t— What 
«ppomteeiamplet--What eian^ from the "Spirit of LawaT" 

What ia the netore of the BrgBManiai ad Amiinnn /— Examples 

In what doe* one of the moat cnmnoaaatucoa of &11«7 con- 
aiat !— What therefore ia important in any inquiry ! 

What may we atill find, notwithstandir^ all our care T—¥^aoi 
what doaa Uiia ariae ! — What eieeptioa la there to thia t And 
what ia theftitgrotHidof itaai^iatioiity 1— Wti«.«BJi«RSKA.\— 
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What ffltwtnitioM given of tbwT— Whrt II10 thW.T— What tbi 
fourth?— What the fifth? . , , ^ 

Does the ttady of mathenmtica, howerer, alwaya lead to ]ne* 
cision in other species of xeasoning 7— What is the exBlaiiatiaB 
of this?— What is Mr. Stewart's remark 7— To what claaa does 

this remark apply 7 - .«« . ,. . • 

What is our guide in reasonmg ?— What its peculiar pronncei 
—By what other powers is it asaiated?— What is aaid of tlui 
exercise of the mmd? 

What is the distinction between aomid judgment and ingenioDi 
disputation 7— What is the infloence of tne habit of diroutati<n! 
— How iUnatnted? — What the difference between a Keen dis- 
puter and a candid inquirer?— To what is it owing that men 
sometimes impose upon themselves 7 

What else is to be remarked in regard to the sound ezerdse 
of judgment ?— Example.- For what situations are suchpeiscoi 
adapted ?— How might their usefulness be increased 7 — By what 
anecdote is this Ulastrated? 

What then the chief source of the actual varieties of judg- 
ment ?— How may the subject be divided 7 

Plow is the first head exemplified? — ^How are the minds of 
such persons engroesed, and to what are they liable ? — ^What 
other condition of mind is produced? — ^What the remedy 7 

In what two ways is the judgment vitiated by want oi legu* 
lation ? — ^What is prejudice, and how is the highest degree of it 
exemplified?— What is the most striking example of the bad 
effect of passion? — ^What is Locke's remark 7 

To what class of truths do these facts apply vdth peculiar 
force? — ^What is our dutjr in regard to these great truths ?— 
What is the real question in regard to our opinions ? — How has 
man's weakness m regard to the attainment of truth been 
remedied ? 

What effect has the sound exercise of jud^ent upon the ieel 
ings of the mind ? — How does it produce this effect 7 



^ n.— Page 211-214. 

What is the author's anxiety in respect to the ensuing dis- 
cussion? — What prominent mental operations are here adverted 
to ? — In what state of mind are these processes most apt to 
take place ? 

What belief probably accompanies the presence of such a 
representation in the mind? — How is this dispelled? — ^How 
iiJiistrated ? — Suppose the vision were not to be dissipated 7 

Does this condilion ol \Jtie ucoAacXw^i Vak&^laca 7 In what 



avxtnom. S80 

two (MM espadallrt— What ia tba conditkn of the tmd m 
each of theae two cam respectiiel j T— Wliat i( the Mate ct 
the bodih (rami b dreamiiig f— What minaaiiiCr T— WW adac- 
tkm holda an mlennadiala placs batmen thais two axtnowa t 
— How doei itdifiei &ma draamingT — Deaciiba itonMnt — 
What diSbnnee betwaen the ■onuumibaliit and the maniac T 

What ie Iho ftmrth condition? — RecapilnUte (ha whole. — 
Cuithe eausee of theae pheaonwruibe aaceitainad! 



Page S1V-S3T. 

To how many hcadft nuT the condition of Ihfl mind iadlMIU' 
mg be rafamd, and what are tbej T — What ia one <lf tiie Moat 
Guriona objeeta of inreatigation in thi> matter T 

Wliat ■■ tba fim^neatiotied aouice of the inugea which uiaa 

mdraamingT — Examplsi What tbeon^bimdaf umopBinoag 

theae iMM^urrencea T — How waa the train probably eiciled T— 
WiUiout thi% what might hsva been the reaultf— What Uu 
■tory of Dr. Duncan'a palient T 

what ia the aecond Bource T— What related qf Dr. Gragoij T— 
What (he anecdote of the Edinburgh gentleman and bu wtfe I 
—What that of Dr. Boid 1 

What remHrkable Caiet (tf producing dreanu by an artiiinal 

method msy be referral to this headT— What — ' — 

related of an officer?— What remarkable 

What nnaular bctobaervedindteamaeicitad branoiaat— 
Example.— Di. Otegca^'a inatance T— What other inatance lUo*- 
biting mistakea s> to tune in ileepl 

What the third cLaaa of dresuB J— What cannot bBBCCoimted 
for in regard to than T— What the striking case of the teller of 
a bankT—What renuirkable ciccumBtincea were there in thia 
caae T — What other ainular eian^le mentioned ! 

What eiample cited of a knowledge of langiugea rerived in 
—What the anecdote relaledby Walter Scolt T— Whit 

"" ' "n--. .Lf eiplanatiou 

-■What that 
«f the public officer! 

What interesting aubject of observation presented by a fodrth 
claaa of dreama I—What ths csae mentioned by Mr. Combe 7 — 
What that of the clergyman f— How accounted for withoul 
haling reconrM to supernatural communication ! 

What rebled of the Edinbtu^h patient I— How eiplainedT— 
What the anecdola of the black aerrant!- What the diaim of 
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Wbst is the dilfacoce between _. 
inr *— What tly> state of the senses r 

jfr/w tio^M the first degree of s^xnnambaliam dioi 
What the next ?— What the usual phenomena of tl 
What the case of the young nobleman ?— What otib 
Ihf MOW kind T 



QnuTiom. S7I 

DoM thu ■fiectioa occnr aieept during Drdinuy (Imp ■> 
vi^tT— Whit an the -niiom efiscu produead b* tlui kiod ti 
attack* t — What cue came UDdei the author'* DoticeT — In what 
diileient etalM oie indindnal* during the ntnnfnn T — What 
the eaae of the watchtaater'a ajuirenticg !— wh^ ii tbe pednt 
ilhutntadbr thia ci~~* 

Innn '- -- - 

brthiaii^—^ _ 

caiea ?— bto what do thsae iloiiee probablr reeolTe IhemselTes i 
—What the can of ths nn> fno^eaT— What that of the ear- 
itnt-girl I— (How are Iheaa eaeaa to be explained ?) 

Wltat oUur angolw pfaMwrnanoD a aonMimea pnMtrted t-— 
In oliat doea it e<m*i«t ^-BTwbet rtttking ciaeii Chiaand othat 
^lenoDuna iUoatiatad T — What were the ■ymptama piacMltaf 
and atlradiiiff the case T— What its final reanltl 

Whatwai the caae at Weat Point r— What ihe caaacf ^ 
Imanegirlt — What i* said of the explanation of iheaecaaea^- 
What analoaanB caae ia tDBOtiraiedlnDr. Piichaidt— Whatbr 
Ht. CombeT 



Page 34A-.ZT9. 

WhathMteaaanbeendebiedtobeT--Wbat>rs we enabled 
to do by mean* of il 1 — What power of the mind is in ogreatar 
orleaadMiealoatiniiiaallitrf— What ia the reaalt !— What ia 
believed m both caae* T— what is the csuae of thia dvriation 
fiom the baahhr state of die mental fuoctiimal 

Between wh^ mental nbeaomena is there r remarkable anil- 
agj t — To what two baads are Ihe leading peculiaiiti« of both 
(beee cooditiooi refetaUe! 

When are these chatactera moat coo^letely examplifiedT— 
What doe* (be muiae bncy T 

What leading diancten do all atagea of mania ahow! — 
What do we cou the lower stages of Ims condition T — In what 
doe* this consist 1 — How does the eccentric man act T — With 
what ia eccentricity nesrly gibed?— Hon is this it1u«trated by 
the COM of a clergynian !— What was Ihe result in this esse ( 

What erroneous theory ot^ insanity bos been msintoiDed ?— 
How illustrated by the preceding case T— How does the anlbOf 
examine his reasoning T 

What remarkable etfecta of inaanity are noted in some caaea 1 
—What is the case mentiaied by Dr. Willie T— What that by 
PinelT 

What the reaults of this in many cases r-What the chancier 



3TS qUSSTIONS. 

is influenced by erroneous impression ? — ^Upon what ivffi Hi 
effects depend T-^£xample.— what is related of a ftnuJe plM 
of Dr. Rush ?— What instance does the author addnce to An* 
the absorbing nature of the maniac's impression ? 

What test has been proposed by Pinel for distingniiihiiiywl 
from feigned insanity ?— What his experience in the Bicetnf 

Wliat is another singular phenomenon connected with ftii 
subject ?-— What the interesting case mentioned by Dr. Piicbirf! 
—What that of the lady engaged in a piece of needlewodif- 
What other case of a ladyf—What the case mentkoBdhf 
Haslam ? 

To what is the hallucination sometimes confined T-— "Wbttbt 
case of the piisoner in the Bicetre ? — ^What the stoKjnlitBd 
b^ Lord Erskine ?— What two other similar cases are MB- 
turned? 

What is known of the cause of insanity? — ^To what* oc 
knowledge on the subject confined?— What is the first dm to 
which hallucinations are referable ?— Example. — ^What fb0 i 
second?— Case.— What the third?— Case.— WW the iboiftt 
—Case mentioned by Dr. Rush.— How explained ?— Whit the / 
fifth ?— What impression to be referred to this feeling?— Hoi' \ 
do they often represent it ?— What the case mentioned Gy P^ ? I 

What other common impression arises out of the same vfe' ' 
fined feeling?— What the story xelated of Uie priest f— Bo* \ 
explained ? 

What is the disease called when the mental impression ■ 
gloomy? — How does melancholy differ from mania ? 

What is the most striking peculiarity of melancholy T—'Wlalt • 
is the nature of the melancholic affection ? — ^Why cannot then | 
overwhelming feelings be removed? — ^What feeling natonttjT I 
arises under the conviction of hopeless misery ?---How doeiit ' 
appear that the impression arises in this manner ? — ^What tbs 
case mentioned by Pinel ?— What by Dr. Barrows ? 
I What singular modification of the disease occurs in aoow 
cases ?— What instances on record, and how were they cbarK* 
terized?-— What remarkable in one of them? — ^What thecbif> 
acter of the mental process in such instances ? — ^What tbe 
author's explanation? — ^What case at variance with tMs ? 

What unsuccessful attempts have been made in the way ci 
accounting for insanity ? — Can any connexion be traced ? — ^Whit 
previously necessary to advancing conclusions ? — ^What com- 
mon fallacy on the subject ? — Examples. — ^Whatdoubttul in sodi 
cases ? — ^To what does this peculiarly apply 7 — ^How does the 
author reason on this point ? 

To what is insanity in a large proportion of cases to be traced? 
— By what is this tendency promoted? — ^How does insanity 
frequently commence?— From what does this result?— What 
other habits m&ybei^C«^t^\AX^«uBbVrinA.t--->I<rhat Ubito 



IibS tovmtttT— WbilrenurksblediTsraitiuBra tliereiiidi£t- 
fenot indiTiihiab T — Wlut ia •aid of lubita of mental ippUo. 
tion ! — What tbe tattunonf of Dr. Oonotir 1 

VfiMitiuiof thehigherdegreKofmranity?— What of tb* 
InraiT— WliBt enlion ia DeceBnn T— How am we to deddal 
— TowlutndaUliOWWBlinblBT 

WkatoSmcmlini tatobokept inmitid?— What ii nid of 
Iba Mortal oftanralptad bribe intaaBl^-Example.—Haw caa 
b«llocinatkn be detramined bom the feelings of Uie inaana 
tOWanU IHendal'-Inwhst caaaa ia aatipathj SD uncerlain teMt 
— In whatcuomiut dellcacr bediapenaedwithl 

WbatdiriBODiamBdeofthe subjects of boUucinilkint— Wlut 
■' ■ ' 'nTOlvBdinthiiTiBwofthaiabjectT 



ly wbiOT and ir 



THut ie the second bead T~Occnp*dod, of bow maDT kinds! 
Can it always be adopted T — 'Wbat case mentioned by Dr. Gra- 
|ixy T — What said of mental occupation 7— On what prind^let 
dunU iQch occupsCioaB bn regulated T 

Wbal ia the [bird hwdt— What additional mle to be abaerredl 
—What the caae of tba musician rebited by Pinel T 

When do decided euea of biBsmty admit of moral trealmailt 
•—What ii tba chaitdet of tbe cases in which much may atill 
iw iceoiDpliahed by tite jodidoua physician ? 

What inleiesting (bnn of thia disnse is Dot (infrequently met 
wilbT — Hon accompsniedT — In wbomdoa it moat freqnmitly. 
occur ? — What aie tba common modes of treatment f — What 
their character 7— Wbat the treatment fbond moat beneficial by 
the author ! — Wbtl frequent complaint In nicb cases, and how 
remedied?— To wbat other poWabould attention be paid, and 
■"TbrT 

What the distinction between insanity and idiocy ! — What 
the slate irf the faculties in insanity?— Wbat remarkable 

What the itat« of tbe facultiH in idiocy ?— Wbat the case 
mentiooed by Dr. Rusb T — Wbal bis own acconnt of his aor 
Jitioa? — Wbal caae of idiocfprodiicedtiy &iiiDt^csQi«\ 
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From what class of bein^ is a striking iUustration of fbt 
various shades df idiocy derived?— What classes are there oi 
them?— The first, and their condition?-— The second, and their 
condition? — Describe the third class. 

What the character of the imbecile ?— In what are they defi- 
cient ? — ^How is the maniac compared with them? 

When are the states of idiocy and insanity mo«t clearly dis- 
tinguished from each other? — Are they sometimes coonectedt 
— ^What modification mentioned by Pinel T 

What is said of the treatment of idiocy? — ^What difficult 
question in regard to cases of this kind 7— What the case which 
occuired in Edinburgh?- What the final decision? — ^What ex- 
periment was tried with him ?-— What the general character of 
the imbecile? 

What is the character of moral insanity?— What inference 
do we draw from this consideration?— What is this power inde- 
pendent of reason? 



Page27»-398. 

With what is the theory of spectral illusions closely eoik- 
nected ? — ^What are the facts noticed under the first head! — 
What the case of the aged gentleman ? — Relate all the circum- 
stances. — What the case of the other gentleman of eighty "* - 
What that of the blind lady ? 

What the second class? — How exemplified? — ^How is the 
analogy between dreaming and spectral illusions illustrated? 

What the third class? — ^When does this take place? — ^What 
example^ mentioned by Dr. Hibbert? — ^What similar example 
related m the Christian Observer ?— What the explanation ef 
the two?— What the case described by Sir Walter Scott?— 
What that related by Dr. Combe ?— Explanation. 

How are we to explain the stories of the apparitions of 
murdered persons? — From what other cause nave sitailar 
effects been produced? — How are we to account fbr stories 
of second sight? — What the case of the clergyman in the 
Western Isles ? 

What the effect of opium ? — Case of Dr. Gregory ? — ^What the 
case observed by the author ? 

What is the fourth class ? — How do the illusions in this case 
arise, and of what do they consist ? — ^What the conmion cha^ 
acter of the diseases ? — Example. — Explanation. — ^What singular 
case of Nicolai ?— What that mentioned by Dr. Alderston?— 
W))at the case of the American ? — In what state are such visioni 
/leculiarljr common 1 
What is the case in ie\>Tii\& d2Ae»aea:\-^'9r^a&\«\abit»l of the 



n tbe Chiutiui- 

. — EipluitttioiL — Wlut 

ke meatloiwd 7 — Wliat the effect upon her miDd 

leatlT? 

[ Maec em nliich fell cAdei the obnmtioa of tba 



Pag« 331-349. 
', i* the mbjectof the eoDClndbiff put of (he Talnmet 
: the Gnl quality mentimed!— ForwhU it it oecec- 
Whit ere nme of the etilt reeuliinE bani t want 
To what cuiie miT diflbrences in tbe ict of jndging 
ibadi— Wtut Sii Isaac Newton'i remark reqiectins 

:the»BCODd onali^t— What its prinwry chaiacteiT— 

> indindiuJ* dmiiT in respect to it ^— What the effect of 

ir 

: will be a Hare* of eatotiiahment to one who endea*aun 

1 loieiuble hi* tluraglUa !— What ia the first of the 

(ding object* to which the thoughts may be directed I— 

IT ia each of these important T— What the second T — 

1 the InflDeoce of this habit '—What the third ckssi— 

he gnnd pntpose of these obserratiana 7 

; thinl qoslilj lUfgestodt— What the (butth T— Of wbal 

one of the principal means !— What liind of memory 

d to ft cnlti™ied muid T— What habit nearly aUied to this T 

ithe fifth qnshtvT— What though these may differ io 

t iodividnllsT — How exemplified m different case* I — 

qnaUy tnelwicboly ! — What essential principle stated? — 

be effects of foUiminE this couise?— What habit adTsa 

ly connected with it < 

t the sixth qaality ? — How ia imagination to beTesulit 



t the sixth qaality ? — How la imaeinstion to beTeruuledr 
: (he aevooh guahty! — Upon what is this tbuiued, and 
does it consist t— From what does it guard ni f— To 

itoppoeedl — Inwhat sci 
: is a temarkable phenc 

■nJDdr— How ore his me 

■n tbecooMqucnceet 



it oppoisedl— In what sciences is most cnadoD mfiaitd T 
: is a temarkable phenocnenon in the ecaDoaiT of thn 
' ''—How ore his mental o^nJ^xa Axc*l»e^a*^^ 
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Bt what canies are men infiuenced in yiektmc their asM 
hastily on aabjects of the highest importance?— -What the ▼ariooi 
ill effects of this?— What are two opposite errors to whidi it 
leads ?— What is the remedy ? 

What the eflfect of caltivanng the mental habits abore refinred 
to ? — How does such a course bear on the individual's own 
character?— What is the character fDimed by these habits id 
ordinary life?— Is the habit necessarilT connected with ac^piiied 
knowledge? — ^What are the results ot it in the afbirs of life ?— 
Of what else is it the origin ?— ^How does such a man act in 
emergencies ?— From what three classes of men does he di£br in 
this respect ? 

What is the character formed by these habits in scientific 
pursuits T— What the characteristics of obaerving ^ennu .'—Ex- 
ample. — What of inventive geimu ? — To what sciences is this 
habit peculiarly adapted?— How does it operate ?— What to be 
expected from such a one ? 

In what other department is this reflecting habit of mind im- 
portant ?— What important distinction is thus constituted?— 
What are such a man's views as to his moral duties ?— How 
does he differ from the mass of mankind? 

What is the ei^^hth quality .enumerated? — ^In what doetil 
consist, and what is required by it ?— In what consists the high- 
est state of man? — What are among the higher principles of 
his nature ?— What is the effect of lofty moral aims ? — Of what 
remarkable principle are we not to lose sight ? — WTiat striking 
correvSpoiKience is also to be observed? — ^What is the passage 
quotea? 

To what may such a condition of mind be traced in every 
instance? — ^What its final influence upon moral sensibility?— 
What the explanation of this phenomenon ? — ^What the conse* 
quences of a first step ? — ^What the issue ? 

What principle of^ great interest rises out of this view?— 
What therefore is the alternative ? — IVom what quarter \b aid 
to be sought? — Upou what is a presumption in favour of the gos* 
pel founded ? 

With what therefore is the sound exercise of the understand- 
ing connected?— What does this lead us to inquire ? — ^What to 
contemplate ? — ^Why is this self-scrutiny necessary ? 

To whom would the author more particularly address hinh 
self on this subject? — To what are the above considerations 
applicable? — What will be the benefifa to them of a sound 
condition of mind ? — ^What is worse than the cant of hjrpocrisy ? 
— What authority of great names can be bronght in support 
of Christianity? — What higher evidence have we which it 
;7eculiarly open to the memcal student ?— What the authiorV 
concluding remarks ? 
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